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Preface 


‘Anyone who enters upon that rough, arduous, and long journey which barely, 
at last by continuous hardship leads through to the high temple of the nine 
Muses, seems to need exactly nine guides in this journey. The first three lead us 
in the heavens. The next three in the soul, the last three on earth. These are the 
opening lines of Ficino’s book De vita. In the processing of writing this book, 
I received help and inspiration from many people, so I hope I will be forgiven 
for limiting my words of thanks to the most important guides. 

The very first version of this book was a PhD dissertation in Dutch, which 
has been translated, updated and rewritten several times. This final incarna- 
tion reflects my views on the subject developed over a period of many years. 
I am immensely grateful to my esteemed PhD supervisors: Wouter Hanegraaff, 
for the academic freedom he gave me, and especially Eric Jan Sluijter, who 
never ceased to help me negotiate the rough and arduous path of my academic 
career. Ernst van de Wetering trained me as an art historian and encouraged 
me to go further on the road of research. Valery Rees graciously allowed me to 
plumb the depths of her encyclopaedic knowledge, and she opened the way 
for me to present the results of my research internationally. She saved me from 
many a false step. 

The research for this book was funded by the Foundation for the Chair of 
History of Hermetic Philosophy, which also contributed substantially to the 
translation. I am especially grateful to Rosalie Basten. The Dutch Research 
Council (Nwo), the Istituto Italiano per gli studi Filosofici, the Stichting 
Fonds Catharina van Tussenbroek and the Stichting Jo Kolk Studiefonds facil- 
itated a year of research at the Warburg Institute Library, the British Library, 
the Courtauld Institute and the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. The Elly 
Cassee Stichting contributed to the funding for the translation as did my for- 
mer employer, the Royal Netherlands Institute in Rome (KNIR).Iwish to thank 
Gert-Jan Burgers for helping me secure the funding and Bernard Stolte for 
making it possible for me to work in Rome, where I spent some of the most 
inspiring years of my career so far. Finally, I thank my current employer, the 
University of Humanistic Studies in Utrecht, and especially Anja Machielse, 
for helping me to have this book published. 

Various institutes generously opened their doors to me: the Dutch University 
Institute for Art History in Florence, the Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica 
in Amsterdam, the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, the Istitito Nazionale 
di Studi sul Rinascimento, the Kunsthistorisches Institut, the Biblioteca 
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XII PREFACE 


Berenson, the Archivio di Stato and the Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence, and 
the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana and the Bibliotheca Hertziana in Rome. 

The English translation was undertaken with great skill and attention 
to detail by Debra Molnar. Needless to say, all remaining mistakes are mine. 
I am indebted to Ruud Bouthoorn, who gave me insight into his translation of 
Ficino’s Commentary on Priscian of Lydia. I am also immensely grateful to the 
extremely perceptive anonymous referees who reviewed the manuscript and, 
of course, to the editor-in-chief of the ARIES Books series Marco Pasi; to Tessa 
Schild and Gera van Bedaf at Brill; and Charlotte Hoitsma, who shouldered the 
burden of requesting image permissions. 

Finally, I wish to give my dear parents great praise; my father in particular 
supported me in every conceivable way. Thijs was an inexhaustible source of 
help. To him and to Lavinia, the spirited child with the most vivid imagination, 
I dedicate this book about love and art. I hope that the paths we walk together 
will always lead to art and love. 


Amsterdam, June 2020 
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CHAPTER 1 


Art and Humanism in the Renaissance 


The Italian Renaissance was a movement full of nervous energy. It defined itself, 
proclaiming to establish a revival of Classical Antiquity after a media tempes- 
tas or medium aevum. In the course of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries an increasing amount of activities were undertaken to reach this 
goal? Humanists rediscovered and translated ancient text sources, and tried 
to align the contents of these sources with Christian doctrine. Antiquarians 
studied and collected objects from the past. Artists revived the essence of 
Classical art by integrating text sources with newly acquired knowledge about 
the visual and material culture of Antiquity. The Italian Renaissance could, 
therefore, be considered as a revolutionary movement, with a thoroughly 
reactionary scope, but which turned out to be the starting point of abundant 
creativity and which resulted in radical new outcomes and ideas.3 It brought 
forth great masterpieces of painting, sculpture and architecture and many sci- 
entific, philosophical and literary texts from Antiquity were rediscovered and 
translated. 

There had been several renascences of renewed interest in Antiquity during 
the preceding ages; the period in which the Italian Renaissance took place 
was certainly less homogenous and more complex than is often made out. 
However, it cannot be stressed enough that this was an era characterized by 
rapid, ground-breaking changes in multiple domains. These developments did 
not occur independently of each other; the interaction between humanists’ 
discoveries and translations of Classical works and artists’ innovations resulted 
in the emergence of new genres and themes in painting and the reinvention 
of traditional ones. Another outcome of this process of cross-pollination was 
that the Classical pantheon and mythological representations from Antiquity, 


1 M. van den Doel, ‘The Middle Ages; A Thousand Years in Between’, M. Bormpoudaki, M. van 
den Doel, W. Hupperetz, Kalafati, L. Morehouse, L. Mulvin and M. Schmauder, Crossroads; 
Travelling through the Middle Ages, AD 300-1000, Zwolle 2017, 185-192. 

2 M. van den Doel, ‘The Renaissance Approach of Bringing Ancient Egypt back to Life; The 
Fresco Paintings of Pinturicchio in the Appartamento Borgia; in: M.J. Versluys, K. Bülow 
Clausen and G. Capriotti Vittozzi (eds.), The Iseum Campense from the Roman Empire to the 
Modern Age; Temple — Monument — Lieu de Mémoire, Rome 2018, 264—5. 

3 J. Goody, Renaissances; The One or the Many?, Cambridge 2009, 7ff. 
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which had survived the Middle Ages in Latin, Greek and Arabic manuscripts, 
were restyled and reintegrated with their ancient form.* 

The dialogue between humanists and artists yielded another outcome that 
may have been even more significant. Within the artistic milieu, this interac- 
tion inspired a growing interest in philosophical matters, in addition to tech- 
nical issues, and for the first time artists posed the theoretical question: what 
is art?> This metaphysical inquiry ensued from the gradual elevation in sta- 
tus that the artistic profession was enjoying. By the same token, the answer to 
these questions fed the process of emancipation. Appropriating and develop- 
ing philosophical theories on creativity and inspiration was a way for artists 
and art theorists to earn the prestige they were working so hard to acquire.® 
In return, the blossoming of the visual arts must have had an impact on the 
visual orientation of the philosophical ideas of the age. This process of cross- 
pollination will be examined in this study. 

A significant result of the elevated status of painting and sculpture was an 
increased interest in patronage and connoisseurship. This system enabled 
wealthy individuals and members of the nobility to distinguish themselves, 
demonstrating education and taste by commissioning works of art for large- 
scale decoration programmes or refined private collections and studioli.” 
Taking drawing lessons became a valued and fashionable pursuit, as did 


4 Cf. E. Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art, New York 1969 (1960); J. Seznec, 
The Survival of the Pagan Gods; The Mythological Tradition and its Place in Renaissance 
Humanism and Art, B.F. Sessions (transl.), Princeton, New Jersey 1995 (1940). 

5 Iam aware of the fact that the words ‘art’ and ‘arts’ as they were used in the Early Modern era 
usually do not apply to painting, drawing, sculpture or architecture, but rather to the ‘liberal 
arts’ (artes liberales) taught at the universities, i.e. grammar, logic, rhetoric, music, arithme- 
tic, geometry and astronomy. At that time, painters and sculptors were trying to get their arts 
incorporated into the ranks of the liberal arts (Cf: M.J.E. van den Doel, Nach den Reglen wohl- 
gegriindete Natiirlichkeit; Opvattingen over kunst van Joachim von Sandrart (1606-1688), MA 
Thesis, University of Amsterdam 2000, unpublished, 71ff.). Given that today the term ‘art’ is 
generally deemed to include or to refer specifically to painting and sculpture, they were quite 
successful in their endeavour. For instance, we do not longer think of grammar as an art. For 
the purposes of this study, the terms ‘art’ and ‘visual arts’ will be used as collective designa- 
tions for painting, drawing, sculpture and architecture, anachronistic though this may be. 
Where I wish to refer to the ‘liberal arts’ listed above, I shall use that term. 

6 Cf. R. Williams, Art, Theory, and Culture in Sixteenth-Century Italy; from Techne to Metatechne, 
Cambridge, New York 1997. 

7 W.Liebenwein, Studiolo; Die Entstehung eines Raumtypes und seine Entwicklung bis um 1600, 
Berlin 1977; B. Kempers, Painting, Power and Patronage; The Rise of the Professional Artist in 
the Renaissance, London 1994; F. Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life of the Early Renaissance 
Artist, New Haven 2000; E. Bergvelt, D.J. Meijers, M. Rijnders, Verzamelen; Van rariteitenkabi- 
net tot kunstmuseum, Heerlen, Houten 1993; W. Liebenwein, Studiolo; Die Entstehung eines 
Raumtypes und seine Entwicklung bis um 1600, Berlin 1977. 
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learning to talk about art ‘properly’. The emergence of the erudite connoisseur 
significantly elevated the status of the artist? which in turn must have inspired 
greater interest in the development of theories about art, and the unremitting 
dedication to technical innovation and improvement. Contemporary com- 
monplaces about art imitating nature or the painter's need to be knowledge- 
able about all the arts and sciences, demonstrate how theorists tried to define 
the changing status of the art profession. In 1607, Federico Zuccari aptly 
wrote, art was ‘the general light not only of our knowledge and actions, but 
also of every other science and skill’!° 


1 Ficino and the Visual Arts 


The philosophical work of Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) should be placed within 
the first phase of the developments outlined here, but does not mark the begin- 
ning. Born on 19 October 1433 in Figline Val d'Arno, a small town near Florence, 
Ficino was the son of Ficino d'Agnolo di Giusto (called Diotifeci, a physician 
in the service of the Medici family) and Alessandra di Nanoccio. He led a fairly 
tranquil life as a brilliant humanist scholar, maintaining an extensive network 
of fellow humanists, pupils and patrons.! In a biography by Giovanni Corsi 
published after his death, he is described as a small, refined man of mild char- 
acter with a somewhat melancholy and sickly disposition, who would occa- 
sionally erupt in bursts of anger.!? Scholastically trained, he was young when 
he began translating Plato's dialogues, a few of which had recently become 


8 E. van de Wetering et al, The Mystery of the Young Rembrandt, Kassel, Amsterdam, 
Wolfratshausen 2001, 27-32 and E. van de Wetering et al., Rembrandt zelf The Hague, 
London, Zwolle 1999, 23-26. 

9 Van den Doel, Nach den Reglen wohlgegründete Natürlichkeit, 81ff. 

10  F. Zuccari, L'Idea de’ pittori, scultori e architetti, Torino 1607, 1, 3: ‘[I]l lume generale 
non solo delle nostre cognitioni, & operationi; ma d'ogni altra scienza, & pratica’ Nota 
bene: Italian and Portuguese quotes cited in the running text of this study were trans- 
lated by the author, unless otherwise indicated. The original quotes are reproduced in 
the footnotes. Quotes in German and French have not been translated. For readability, 
translations of Greek and Latin passages have been cited wherever possible from aca- 
demic English sources, which are credited in the footnotes. Passages for which there is no 
reliable published translation have been rendered in English by a named translator or by 
the author. 

11 M,J.B. Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio, in: W. J. Hanegraaff et al., (eds.), Dictionary of Gnosis and 
Western Esotericism, Leiden, Boston 2005 (DGWE), 360. 

12 Corsi, G., ‘The Life of Marsilio Ficino’, in: M. Ficino, The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, School 
of Economic Science (transl.), vol. 3, London 1981, 44ff: ‘In stature he was very short, 
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available in Latin.!8 Cosimo de’ Medici commissioned him to translate the text 
fragments from Late Antiquity known as the Corpus Hermeticum (translation 
1463). Later in his career he translated and wrote commentaries on the work of 
Plotinus and other late antique Neoplatonists,!4 such as Synesius, Iamblichus 
and Proclus, and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite.!5 

He drew from this Neoplatonist body of thought for his own writing, 
and some of his works, including De amore (1469; a commentary on Plato’s 
Symposium) and De vita libri tres (1489), were widely read for a long time.!6 In 
these works, as well as the eighteen-volume Platonic Theology (1482), he laid 
out his ideas on the power of the imagination, human creativity and divine 
inspiration. Beauty, and the ascension of the human soul it inspires, a notion 


of slender build, and somewhat hunched in both shoulders. He was a little hesitant of 
speech and stuttered, but only in pronouncing the letter “s”; yet in his speech and appear- 
ance he was not without grace (...). His face was drawn forward and presented a mild 
and pleasing aspect (...). His hair was golden and curly and stood up above his forehead. 
His bodily constitution contained excessive blood which was mixed with a thin subtle 
red bile. His health was not at all settled, (...) and although he always appeared cheerful 
and festive in company, yet it was thought that he sat long in solitude and became as if 
numb with melancholy. This came about either from black bile produced by the excessive 
burning of bile through continual night study, or, as he himself said, from Saturn, which 
at his birth was in the ascendant in Aquarius and nearly square to Mars in Scorpio’ and 
‘By nature he was mild, refined and gentle, although sometimes he was quick to break 
out into anger when driven by bile, yet like a flash of lightning he instantly became calm 
again.’ 

13 Forhis own translation of Plato, Ficino was able to make selective use of Leonardo Bruni's 
earlier (incomplete and incorrect) translations: J. Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 
Leiden, New York 1991, vol. 1, 40-81. 

14 Although I am of course aware of the differences between Platonism, Middle Platonism 
and Neoplatonism, this distinction is not terribly significant in the context of the 
Renaissance. In this study, I shall use the general term 'Neoplatonism' to refer to the 
three jointly. (For the historical development of the concept of 'Neoplatonism' which 
was not yet in existence in the Renaissance: E.N. Tigerstedt, "The Decline and Fall of the 
Neoplatonic Interpretation of Plato; an Outline and some Observations, Commentationes 
Humanorum Litterarum 52 (1974), 1-108.) I also use the term 'Neoplatonism' for 
'Renaissance Platonism' and it should therefore be regarded as an umbrella term, anal- 
ogous to the term ‘Neoplatonism’ as it is used in the DGWE; Cf. G. Shaw, 'Neoplatonism 
I: Antiquity’, in: DGWE, 834—837, C. Leijenhorst, 'Neoplatonism II; Middle Ages’, in: DGWE, 
837-841 en C. Leijenhorst, 'Neoplatonism III: Since the Renaissance, in: DGWE, 841- 846. 

15 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio) in: DGWE, 361. 

16 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio) in: DGWE, 361; C.V. Kaske and J.R. Clark, ‘Introduction’, in: M. 
Ficino, Three Books on Life, Kaske, C.V. and J.R. Clark (eds., transl.), 3 vols., Binghamton, 
New York 1989 (K&C), 1; S. Jayne, ‘Subsequent History’, in: Jayne, ‘Introduction’ 19-23; 
P. Castelli, ‘Per una storia della fortuna degli scritti di Marsilio Ficino tra '500 e 600; note 
preliminari sugli scritti medici e astrologici’ in: Castelli, P. Ceccarelli et al. (eds.), Il lume 
del sole; Marsilio Ficino, medico dell’ anima, Figline Valdarno 1984, 65-71. 
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borrowed from the Platonic tradition, are recurrent themes in his work. In 
addition, the powers of sight and the imagination are highly valued in Ficino’s 
oeuvre and, although often denied, his philosophy is visually oriented.!” 


During his lifetime and for two centuries after his death, his ideas influ- 


enced philosophy, science and literature,!8 and, as will be discussed, may have 
even reached the visual arts. Echoes of his work can be found in texts about art, 


a genre that emerged from the growing interest in painting and sculpture and 
served to increase their emancipation.!? The visual orientation of Ficino's phi- 
losophy and his theories on beauty may have appealed to artists and authors, 
because many elements of his work could be used to construct a theoretical 
framework for the visual arts and, as such, employed to emancipate them. It 
must be added that this often occurred in an indirect, derivative form. 


Ficino's influence on the art and art literature of the Renaissance and subse- 


quent periods has long been a topic of discussion and, at times, heated debate. 
As early as the nineteenth century, connections were being made in art his- 
tory studies between Ficino's ideas and Raphael's The School of Athens (Figure 
2).2° Scholars affiliated with the Warburg Institute in London, such as Erwin 
Panofsky (1892-1968), Ernst Gombrich (1909-2001) and Edgar Wind (1900- 
1997), unravelled the relationship between Ficino's philosophy and Italian 
Renaissance art in their broad cultural-historical studies, making it a popular 
subject in academic circles for many years.?! 


17 


18 
19 
20 


21 


Cf. M.J.B. Allen, Icastes; Marsilio Ficino’s Interpretation of Plato's Sophist, Berkeley, 1989, 


117-167, S. Toussaint, ' "My friend Ficino”. Art History and Neoplatonism: From Intellectual 
to Material Beauty’, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, vol. LIX (2017), 
no. 2, 147-173. One should also keep in mind that Ficino can be quite flexible when he 
defines the priorities in his system of sensory faculties (whether auditory or visual). 
Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio’, in: DGWE, 361. 

Williams, Art, Theory and Culture in Sixteenth-Century Italy, 1. 

H. Hettner, Italienische Studien zur Geschichte der Renaissance, Braunschweig 1879; 
W. Scherer, Uber Rafaels Schule von Athen’, Österreichische Wochenschrift für Wissenschaft 
und Kunst 11, 1872, 33; A. Springer, Raffael und Michelangelo, Leipzig 1883, 238-251. For 
recent ideas on this subject: S. de Blaauw, B. Kempers and T. Weddigen, Functions and 
Decorations; Art and Ritual in the Vatican Palace in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
Citta del Vaticano, Turnhout 2003. 

E. H. Gombrich, ‘Icones Symbolicae; The Visual Image in Neo-Platonic thought, Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 1 (1948), 163-192 (7wcr); E.H. Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s 
Mythologies; A Study in the Neo-Platonic Symbolism of his Circle’, in: Gombrich, 
Symbolic Images; Studies in the Art of the Renaissance, London, New York 1972, 31-81; E.H. 
Gombrich, ‘Sleeper Awake! A Literary Parallel to Michelangelo’s The Dream of Human 
Life, in: Grann, A. and H. Widauer (eds.), Festschrift fiir Konrad Oberhuber, Milan 2000, 
30-32; E. Panofsky, and F. Saxl, Diirer’s Melencholia I; Eine quellen- und typengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung, Leipzig 1923; E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology; Humanistic Themes 
in the Art of the Renaissance, New York 1962 (1939); E. Panofsky, The Life and Art of 
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FIGURE 2 Raffaello Sanzio, The School of Athens, 1509-151, fresco, 500 x 770 cm, The Vatican Museums, 
Vatican City 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


Owing to the publications and, presumably, the authority of these authors, 
Ficino’s influence on works of art and on artists was a fashionable topic of study 
from the 1930s through the 1980s. The Neoplatonist mania they unleashed, 


Albrecht Diirer, Princeton 1971; E. Panofsky, Idea; Ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte der 
ülteren Kunsttheorie, Berlin 1985 (1927); R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, Saturn and 
Melancholy; Studies in the History of Natural Philosophy, Religion and Art, London 1964; 
E. Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance, Oxford 19802 (1968). Also Wittkower contrib- 
uted to this development: R. Wittkower, ‘A Symbol of Platonic Love in a Portrait Bust by 
Donatello’, Journal of the Warburg Institute 1 (1937), 260-261; R. Wittkower, Architectural 
Principles in the Age of Humanism, London, New York 1988 (1949); R. Wittkower, and 
M. Wittkower, Born under Saturn; The Character and Conduct of Artists; A Documented 
History from Antiquity to the French Revolution, New York 1963, as well as André Chastel’s 
Marsile Ficin et l'art, Genève 1975 (1954!) and Idem, Art et Humanisme à Florence au temps 
de Laurent le Magnifique; Etudes sur la Renaissance et l’ Humanisme Platonicien, Paris 1959. 
New insights will be presented in: B. Hub and S. Kodera (eds.), Neoplatonism and Art in the 
Renaissance; Perspectives and Contexts of a Controversial Alliance, Toronto 2020. 
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marked by constant referencing of Ficino, reached its zenith in the 1970s.2? 
Thanks to publications by Gombrich and Wind,?3 Botticelli's Primavera 
(Figure 29, 1481-82) was probably the favourite object for establishing a rela- 
tionship between a work of art and Ficino’s Platonism; works by Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) were also studied within this context,2* as were various paintings 
by Titian, particularly his Sacred and Profane Love (Figure 31, 1514).25 

Horst Bredekamp, not a particular admirer of this ‘Warburgian literature’, 
sets out in a publication from 2005 with the alarming title Gótterdümmerung 
des Neuplatonismus which works have been interpreted along ‘Neoplatonist’ 
or ‘Ficinian’ lines in the literature.26 In addition to the aforementioned exam- 
ples, he also names works like Donatello's David (Figure 47, 1444-46), Dürers 
engraving Melencolia I (Figure 6, 1514), the illustrations for Francesco Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (1499), Giulio Romano's frescoes (1526-35) for the 
Palazzo del Te in Mantua, the sculptures in the gardens of Bomarzo (by e.g. Pirro 
Ligorio, c. 1552), Giorgio Ghisi's engraving The Dream of Raphael (or Allegory, 1561), 
Carracci's frescoes (c. 1595-1605) for Palazzo Farnese in Rome,?’ works by Zuccari 
(1540/41-1609) and Rubens’ The Horrors of War (c. 1637 ).28 

Bredekamp's list is nowhere near complete;?? he omits, for example, art- 
historical discussions of Neoplatonic influences on emblemata, such as that 


22 Fora general overview, Cf: H. Bredekamp, Le déclin du néo-platonisme, Montfort 
2005, 10-13. 

23 E.H. Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies; A Study in the Neo-Platonic Symbolism of his 
Circle’, in: Symbolic Images; Studies in the Art of the Renaissance, New York, London 1972, 
E. Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance, Oxford 1980 (1968). 

24 Cf. E. Panofsky, ‘The Neoplatonic Movement and Michelangelo’, in: Studies in Iconology; 
Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance, New York1962 (1939), 270ff.; Ch. de Tolnay, 
Michelangelo; The Sistine Ceiling, Princeton 1949, vol. 2, 40ff.; A. Perrig, ‘Die Konzeption 
der Wandgrüber der Medici-Kapelle, Städel Jahrbuch 8 (1981), 247—287, in particular 275; 
M. Levi, 'The Doni Madonna by Michelangelo; an Iconographic Study; The Art Bulletin 1:2 
(1968), 45-50, in particular 49; Ch. L. Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 
Amsterdam 1979, 32-35. 

25 An impetus for this was E. Panofsky, ‘The Neoplatonic Movement in Florence and North 
Italy (Bandinelli and Titian), in: Panofsky, Studies in Iconology; Humanistic Themes in the 
Art of the Renaissance, New York 1962 (1939), 129-270. 

26 L used the French translation: H. Bredekamp, Le déclin du néo-platonisme, S. Brun-Fabry 
(transl.), Montfort 2005. 

27 For an authoritative publication on Carracci's work: A.W.A. Boschloo, Annibale Carracci 
in Bologna; Visible Reality in Art after the Council of Trent, R.R. Symonds (transl), The 
Hague, New York 1974. 

28 Bredekamp, Le déclin du néo-platonisme, off. 

29 Nor did Bredekamp include more recent publications, such as works on Pinturiccio's 
decorations for the Borgia Apartments in the Vatican or on Perugino's decorations 
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of Achille Bocchi (1488—1562)?? and influential publications that examine 
the importance of Neoplatonic terminology in Early Modern art theory, for 
instance Panofsky's Idea or Saturn and Melancholy by Klibansky, Panofsky 
and Saxl. Bredekamp also ignores studies about Platonizing elements in 
Renaissance architecture, including Wittkower's Architectural Principles in 
the Age of Humanism.*! Furthermore, there were — and still are — related dis- 
cussions on alchemical elements in the work of Parmigianino?? and Lorenzo 
Lotto,33 among others, which also assume that alchemy was influenced by 
Neoplatonism. It is safe to say that this was a major trend in art history.?^ 

The art-historical literature referred to above was of variable quality. In many 
cases, the unsuspecting reader cannot gauge the plausibility of the connections 


for the Collegio del Cambio in Perugia, inter alia: S. Poeschel, Alexander Maximus; Das 
Bildprogramm des Appartamento Borgia im Vatikan, Weimar 1999 and R. Guerrini, ‘Le 
“Divines Institutiones" di Lattanzio nelle epigrafi del Rinascimento; Il Collegio del 
Cambio di Perugia ed il pavimento del Duomo di Siena (Ermete Trismegisto e Sibille), 
Annuario dell'Istituto Diocesano di Siena 1 (19921993), 14ff. 

30 Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance, 113-127; A. Rolet, Les Symbolicae Quaestiones 
d'Achille Bocchi (1555); Recherche sur les modèles littéraires, philosophiques et spirituels d'un 
receuil d'emblémes à l'époque de la Réforme, 4 vols., Poitiers 1998; A. Rolet, ‘Achille Bocchi's 
Symbolicarum quaestionum libri quinque, in: K. Enenkel and A.S.Q. Visser (eds.), Mundus 
Emblematicus; Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books, Turnhout 2003, 1-130; E. Watson, Achille 
Bocchi and the Emblem Book as Symbolic Form, Cambridge 1993; A. Angelini, Simboli e 
Questioni; Leterodossia culturale de Achille Bocchi e del Hermathena, Bologna 2003. A gen- 
eral study which covers Bocchi extensively is: A.S.Q. Visser, Joannes Sumbucus (1531-1584) 
and the Learned Image; Forms and Functions of a Humanist Emblem Book, Leiden 2003. 

31 Wittkower, Architectural Principles. This work establishes a connection between 
Francesco Giorgi (Veneto)'s treatise De Harmonia mundi totius (1525) and the proportions 
of the Santa Maria della Salute in Venice, but also examines Platonist ideas on ideal pro- 
portions in architecture of the Renaissance. 

32 U.Davitt Asmus, Corpus Quasi Vas; Beiträge zur Ikonographie der italienischen Renaissance, 
Berlin 1977; M. Fagiolo dell'Arco, Il Parmigianino; Un saggio sull'ermetismo nel Cinquecento, 
Rome 1970; E. Grasman, ‘L'alchimista Parmigianino nelle Vite del Vasari’, Mededelingen van 
het Nederlands Instituut te Rome 46, 1985; L. Fornari Scianchi (ed.), Parmigianino e il man- 
ierismo Europeo; Atti del Convegno internazionale di studi, Parma 13-15 giugno 2002, Milan 
2002; L. Fornari Scianchi and S. Ferino-Pagden, Parmigianino e il manierismo Europeo, 
Milan 2003; S. Ferino-Pagden, Parmigianino e la pratica dell’ alchimia, Cremona 2003. 

33 Interalia:M. Zanchi, Lorenzo Lotto e l'immaginario alchemico; Le ‘imprese’ nelle tarsie del 
coro della Basilica di S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo, Clusone 1997. 

34 Cf. S. Toussaint, ' "My friend Ficino”; Art History and Neoplatonism; From Intellectual to 
Material Beauty’, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, vol. LIX (2017), 
no. 2, 147-173; P. Castelli, ‘La metafora della pittura nell'opera di Marsilio Ficino, in: S. 
Gentile and S. Toussaint (eds.), Marsilio Ficino; Fonti, testi, fortuna, conference proceed- 
ings, Florence 1999, Rome 2006, 215-239. I would not want to imply that I have provided 
a comprehensive overview of the published art-historical literature in which works of art 
are interpreted along ‘Neoplatonist’ lines. 
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described until the factual material has been confirmed by means of other 
sources. Another problem is that ‘Renaissance Platonism’ as a phenomenon and 
Ficino the man are presented as interchangeable concepts in this literature. In 
such studies the authors take Ficino’s influence on this or that artist for granted 
without investigating whether Ficino actually had contact with the artist in ques- 
tion and in what way, or whether the artist or his patron could have been aware of 
Ficino’s ideas and how. These are pitfalls I hope to avoid in this study. In the case- 
studies under investigation, I will try to be as precise and exhaustive as possible 
to reconstruct lines and connections between the (supposed) influencer and the 
‘recipient’. I must add hastily to this, that the work of a historian remains the build- 
ing of houses of cards, which can be undermined at any time, if one of the cards 
doesn't prove solid. Furthermore, it should be noted that Ficino's theories were 
so widespread in the sixteenth century that their influence could have followed 
several paths, and it is not surprising that Nesca Robb likens them to Freud's ideas 
and terminology today, which has found its way in everyday language.?5 
Nevertheless, it is no wonder that the sheer volume of art-historical liter- 
ature on Ficino triggered a backlash among a younger generation of schol- 
ars, marked by increasingly fierce attempts to qualify, trivialize or repudiate 
Neoplatonic influences on Renaissance art.36 In the 1980s the hypothesis of 


35 N. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, London 1935, 180. 

36 For an overview: Bredekamp, Le déclin du néo-platonisme, 14-16. Bredekamp refers to the 
following publications as examples of 'anti-Platonist' interpretations: on Dürer's print 
Melencolia I: K. Hoffmann, 'Dürers Melancolia’, in: W. Busch, R. Hausherr and E. Trier 
(eds.), Kunst als Bedeutungstráger; Gedenkschrift für Günter Bandmann, Berlin 1978, 251- 
277; H. Böhme, Albrecht Dürer; Melancolia I, Frankfurt am Main 1989, 60-69; P.K. Schuster, 
Melancolia 1; Dürers Denkbild, 2 vols., Berlin 1991. On Titian's Sacred and Profane Love: W. 
Friedlander, ' "La tintura delle rose”; The Sacred and Profane Love by Titian’, The Art Bulletin 
20 (1938), 320-324; O. Picht, Methodisches zur kunsthistorischen Praxis; Ausgewählte 
Schriften, Munich 1977, 266ff.; S. Radnoti, ‘Die wilde Rezeption; eine kritische Würdigung 
Erwin Panofskys von einem kunst-philosophischen Gesichtspunkt aus, Acta Historiae 
Artium Hungariae 29 (1983), 117-153. On Botticelli's Primavera: H. Bredekamp, Botticellis 
Primavera; Florenz als Garten der Venus, Frankfurt am Main 1988; C. Dempsey, ‘Botticelli’s 
Three Graces, JWCI 34 (1971), 326-330; C. Dempsey, ‘“Mercurius Ver"; The Sources of 
Botticelli's Primavera’, JWCI 31 (1968), 251-273; C. Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love; Botticelli's 
Primavera and Humanist Culture at the Time of Lorenzo the Magnificent, New Jersey 1992; 
E. Schaeffer, Sandro Botticelli, Berlin 1921. On Michelangelo: D. Summers, Michelangelo and 
the Language of Art, Princeton 1981, 1-17; H. Bredekamp, 'Grillenfánge von Michelangelo 
bis Goethe, Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft 22 (1989), 169180, in particular174ff.; 
L.D. Ettlinger, ‘The Liturgical Function of Michelangelo's Medici-Chaper, Mitteilungen 
des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz 22 (1978), 287—304, F.J. Verspohl, Der Moses des 
Michelangelos’, Städel Jahrbuch 13 (1991); M. Weinberger, Michelangelo the Sculptor, 2 vols., 
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Ficino’s influence on Renaissance art soon disintegrated like a sandcastle in the 
tide,3” though admittedly the structure had already been weakened by its many 
peculiar pinnacles and poorly reinforced towers. Horst Bredekamp’s publica- 
tion Gótterdümmerung des Neuplatonismus is a reflection of this process: for 
every ‘Platonizing’ art-historical article the author provides a different kind of 
interpretation. This approach is not persuasive in every case though, because 
many of the articles expounding other lines of interpretation do not actually 
refute a Neoplatonist or Platonist analysis, and in some cases were not written 
with that intention. Bredekamp does, however, make what could be considered 
a 'post-modern' argument for dispensing with the ‘big stories’ in favour of a 
broad spectrum of perspectives, an approach that certainly yielded valuable 
new points of view. His article is evidence ofa trend in art history (to be noticed 
since the 1980s) in which the literature produced by the art historians of the 
Warburg School has come to be regarded as classic to such an extent that a self- 
respecting researcher has no choice but to challenge it.38 Meanwhile, the rela- 
tionship between Ficino's philosophy and Renaissance art seems to have been 
declared off limits. As a result, this ‘demythologizing’ perspective, intended to 
open up the field to a variety of viewpoints, has instead placed a taboo on one 
particular approach, throwing out the proverbial baby with the bathwater. 


London, New York 1967, vol. 1, 145; A. Kruszynski, Der Ganymed-Mythos in Emblematik 
und mythographischer Literatur des 16. Jahrhunderts, Worms 1958, 25; H. Sckommodau, 
‘Michelangelo und der Neuplatonismus’, Jahrbuch Ästhetik und allgemeine Wissenschaft 7 
(1962), 28-47, in particular 30-37. Over Donatello’s David: V. Herzner, ‘“David Florentinus 
11”; Der bronze David Donatellos im Bargello’, Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 23 (1981), 63— 
142, in particular 102-106. On the sculptures in the gardens of Bomarzo: H. Bredekamp, 
Vivino Orsini und der Heilige Wald von Bomarzo; Ein Fiirst als Kiinstler und Anarchist, 
Worms 1991. On Ghisi’s engraving The Dream of Raphael: H. Bredekamp, ‘Traumbilder 
von Marcantonio Raimondi bis Giorgio Ghisi’ in: W. Hofmann (ed.), Zauber der Medusa, 
Vienna 1987, 62-71. Also Bredekamp’s list of ‘anti-literature’ is nowhere near complete. 

37 Castelli speaks of a ‘besieged fortress’, Castelli, ‘La metafora della pittura nell'opera di 
Marsilio Ficino’, 153-4. 

38 Also Harry Mount detects this trend in relation to Gombrich, who may have played his 
part as antagonist in a scenario outlined by those who, since the 1970s, have challenged 
‘official’ art history, ‘aligning themselves with what has come to be known as the new art 
history; Mount continues: These radicals have often identified Gombrich as the figure- 
head of an art historical ancient regime which rejected political and sociological theory, 
believed profoundly in a canon of great works and had a lamentable tendency to omit 
women artists from introductory surveys. H. Mount, 'Gombrich and the Fathers of Art 
History' in: P. Taylor, Meditations on a Heritage; Papers on the Work and Legacy of Sir Ernst 
Gombrich, London 2014, 22, M. van den Doel, ‘Review of Meditations on a Heritage; Papers 
on the Work and Legacy of Sir Ernst Gombrich, History of Humanities 1, no. 1, Chicago 2016. 
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In the course of my research for this study, I attempted to chart the entire 
range of conflicting theories, both those espousing and those contradicting 
Neoplatonist interpretation of Renaissance art. However, due to the breadth 
and complexity of the field, it was necessary to limit my focus by means of case 
studies. Botticelli’s Primavera is a major focal point in the debate around the 
Neoplatonist or Ficinian interpretation of Renaissance art (chapter four). As 
Charles Dempsey wrote: 


The Primavera has become a touchstone of our knowledge of Humanist 
Renaissance culture, and interpretations of its imagery have of necessity, 
implicitly or explicitly, built into their exegeses their own theories of the 
Renaissance. 39 


As a consequence, Dempsey contends, choosing between the different inter- 
pretations of this painting is for all intents and purposes a question of taste. 
On the basis of art-historical literature on the Primavera, I intend to com- 
pare and contrast these conflicting perspectives, and thus shed light on the 
positions held by the proponents and opponents of a Ficinian interpreta- 
tion of the painting. This case study can then serve as an exploration for the 
broader discussion of whether or not, and if so to what extent, Renaissance 
Platonism had an influence on contemporary painting. Following an exam- 
ination of the most important publications and a consideration of the dif- 
ferent perspectives, I finally propose a new viewpoint on interpreting the 
Primavera. 

Michelangelo's supposed interest in Ficino’s brand of Neoplatonism is 
the subject of the second case study (chapter five), which centres round his 
Presentation Drawings (c.1533). Many authors have associated Michelangelo's 
work with Ficinian and Neoplatonist ideas, and others have fiercely refuted 
this connection. Very little literature on this matter considers the possibility 
of Michelangelo choosing to appropriate such concepts or not, for instance 
depending on whether he was working on public commissions or develop- 
ing private iconographies. Furthermore, his interest in literary, philosophical 
or religious subject matter very likely shifted in the course of his extraordi- 
nary long career. In my discussion of the interpretation of the Presentation 
Drawings, all works from the early 1530s, I will closely examine the role that 
Ficino’s theories, particularly his views on the imagination, the senses and 
love, played in their conception. The way in which Michelangelo must have 
applied Ficino’s imaginatio concept here, and his theories on the faculties of 


39 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 5. 
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the soul, will be addressed in detail in this context. I can not stress enough 
that I do not imply that Michelangelo’s entire oeuvre is therefore permeated 
with Neoplatonic meaning. 

The last case study focuses on the aftereffects of Ficino’s concepts of ‘imagi- 
natio’ and ‘phantasia’ in Early Modern art theory and the way in which authors 
of art literature co-opted Ficinian ideas on the imagination, particularly in 
their endeavour to emancipate painting (chapter six). Because it is not pos- 
sible to provide a comprehensive list of every instance, a thoughtful selection 
has been made. 

Given the importance of the terms imaginatio and phantasia for the recep- 
tion of Ficino’s ideas in Renaissance art, and to aid the reader’s understanding of 
the context of this study, the theoretical framework in which these terms func- 
tion is set out in chapters two and three in the first part of this book, entitled 
Oculus imaginationis. Specifically, these chapters explain how Ficino developed 
his theories of imaginatio and phantasia, and cover related topics such as furor 
or mania (frenzy), ‘melancholy’ and the working of spiritus, as well as Ficino’s 
position on these subjects relative to earlier thinkers. Chapter two addresses 
the Classical and Medieval sources Ficino drew from and chapter three traces 
how he developed his own theory of imagination. Ficino devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject and it was clearly very important to him. Nevertheless, 
the views he expressed within his own philosophical ‘system’ were mixed. It 
will also become apparent that the development of his ideas on the imagina- 
tion did not follow a straight line. A close examination of his most important 
works on imagination will show that he was constantly reweaving his rich tap- 
estry of ideas on the subject. As a result of Ficino’s attention to the imagination 
in his works (which enjoyed widespread and longstanding popularity), his oeu- 
vre became a focal point that inspired great interest in the imagination among 
later authors. The vast network of contacts that Ficino maintained will have 
been crucial to the endurance of his ideas, and chapter three traces the main 
lines along which his theories were received in the sixteenth century. 

In each of the case studies, my objective was to accurately trace the lines 
along which ideas and thoughts were probably transferred. Some works of 
art-historical literature fall short in that they mistake Ficino’s influence for, 
or equate it with, general reception of Neoplatonism in Renaissance culture. 
Bearing this in mind, I used the cases studies on Botticelli and Michelangelo to 
expose the lines along which reception may have taken place. Chapter six pres- 
ents a theoretical discussion, citing a broad range of references, some of which 
are so far removed from Ficino’s original intentions that the actual content has 
been partly or entirely lost, making it difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct 
the lines of reception with any precision. In this chapter I have attempted to 
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describe how Ficino’s ideas permeate an wide range of Early Modern art liter- 
ature, in the full understanding that the last word has not yet been said on this 
subject. 

I am also aware that there are several ways to approach an investigation 
of Ficino’s influence on or appropriation by Renaissance artists. As an alter- 
native to examining specific works of art (in this case, those of Botticelli and 
Michelangelo) or themes (e.g. the imagination), one could explore literal 
depictions in paintings of Platonic ‘mythology’, an approach taken by Elizabeth 
McGrath.^? As a translator of Plato's complete works (in the case of some, the 
first translator), Ficino was very likely responsible for the popularization and 
dissemination of Platonic myths such as the ‘cave’ (Figure 102 and 103),#! the 
‘charioteer’ from Phaedrus*? (Figure 45) and the ‘split androgyne’ in search of 
his other half.43 Another topic that could be explored in greater depth** within 
the context of the reception of Ficino’s ideas is the popularity (from the 1480s 
onward) of images of Hermes Trismegistus, the purported author of the 
Corpus Hermeticum, which Ficino translated. Yet another is the significance of 
images depicting Ficino in various fresco cycles.46 There has been a great deal 


40 E. McGrath, ‘Platonic Myth in Renaissance Iconography’ in: C. Partenie (ed.), Plato’s 
Myths, Cambridge 2009, 206-239. She also identifies a very interesting depiction of the 
Platonist ‘ideas’ on a title page of a manuscript of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, created 
by Andrea Matteo Acquaviva, duke of Atri (1458-1529, Figure 13). 

41 Plato, Republic, VII, 514a-520a. 

42 Plato, Phaedrus, 243e-257a. 

43 Plato, Symposium, 189c-193d. 

44 Animportantinitialimpulse foriconographic research into images of Hermes Trismegistus 
was given by A. Faivre, ‘The Faces of Hermes Trismegistus (Iconographic Documents), 
in: Faivre, The Eternal Hermes; From Greek God to Alchemical Magus, J. Godwin (transl.), 
Grand Rapids 1995, 127-180. New visual material was added by B. Mommers, Alchemist, 
koning of priester?; Een iconografisch onderzoek naar de boekillustraties van Hermes 
Trismegistus (c. 1400 — c. 1700), MA Thesis University of Amsterdam 2005, unpublished. 
Hermes even figures in a ceiling painting in the church of $t Walburgis (1495) in Zutphen, 
the Netherlands (Figure 4), R. van den Broek, ‘Hermes and Christ; “Pagan” Witnesses to the 
Truth of Christianity’, in: Van den Broek, R. and C. van Heertum (eds.), Gnosis, Hermetism 
and the Christian Tradition, Amsterdam 2000, 115-144. 

45 Ficino was not the only translator and enthusiast either for Plato or Hermes, and although 
he strongly promoted their popularity by his teaching, letters and published writings, he 
will not have been the only one to have contributed to this. 

46 A very interesting article on this topic is: C. Paolini, ‘Marsilio Ficino e il mito mediceo 
nella pittura Toscana, in: Castelli, P. Ceccarelli et al. (eds.), Il lume del sole; Marsilio Ficino, 
medico dell' anima, Figline Valdarno 1984, 173ff. Ficino figures in, for example, a fresco by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio in Tornabuoni Chapel in the church of Santa Maria Novella in 
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of speculation about the fresco reportedly painted on the entrance to Ficino's 
‘Academy’, showing the philosophers Heraclitus and Democritus positioned 
on either side of a globe, one crying and the other laughing (Figure 3).4” And 
finally, there is scope for extensive research into Ficinian terminology in Early 
Modern art theory.48 In this study, though, Ficino’s ideas on inspiration and 
the power of the imagination will serve as our guide in this re-examination of 
how his philosophy influenced art and the reception of his theories by artists 
of the Renaissance. 


2 Historical Context 


An explanation of Ficino's connection to Renaissance Platonism is important 
to our understanding of the historical context of this study. As the first to make 
a comprehensive translation of Plato's dialogues, he contributed significantly 
to the surge in interest in Platonic philosophy. This was in turn crucial to the 
salience of his own writings, in which he applied the theories of Plato and a 


Florence (Figure 1), arguably also on a fresco by Cosimo Rosselli in the church of Sant’ 
Ambrogio in Florence (Figure 97) and a fresco by Filippino Lippi in the church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva (Figure 5) in Rome. Some have identified him in Raphael's School of 
Athens in Vatican City (Figure 2) and Ficino's portrait can be admired in various places 
in Florence thanks to duke Cosimo 1 and his specially commissioned decoration pro- 
grammes, e.g. that of Vasari and his apprentices in Palazzo Vecchio (Figure 6 and 7). In 
the seventeenth century, the philosopher was depicted in ceiling decorations in the Uffizi, 
and on the facade of Palazzo Altoviti — Guicciardini detto dei Visacci, previously Cosimo 
1’s library, as a herm, together with an image of Donato Acciaioli under the portrait of 
Cosimo 1 himself (Figure 8). These sculptures were commissioned by the occupant at 
the time, Baccio Valori. Ficino also figures in a seventeenth-century fresco by Francesco 
Furini at Palazzo Pitti in Florence (Figure 94) and in a fresco by Domenico Pugliani at 
Casa Buonarroti (Figure 9). 

47 Ficino, 00, 637, A. della Torre, Storia dell’Accademia Platonica di Firenze, Florence 1902, 
640; Chastel, Marsile Ficin et l'Art, 10, 20. A text may have been inscribed on the wall: ‘A 
bono in bonum omnia diriguntur. Laetus in praesens neque censum existimes, neque 
appetas dignitatem, fuge excessum, fuge negotia, laetus in praesens: Ficino, 00, 609, 632— 
646; P.O. Kristeller (ed.), Supplementum Ficinianum; Marsilii Ficini Florentini Philosophi 
Platonici opuscula enedita et dispersa, Florence 1937, vol. 1, 37. It is unclear which loca- 
tion this refers to, though it is probably about Ficino's villa in Careggi. Very often Donato 
Bramante's work Heraclitus and Democritus from 1477 is given as an example of the way 
it must have looked like (Figure 4). Cf. A. Blankert, 'Hercalitus en Democritus bij Marsilio 
Ficino’ in Simiolus, 1 (1966/67), 128-135. 

48 Cf. Panofsky, Idea; Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy. More recent: U. 
Oehlig, Die philosophische Begründung der Kunst bei Ficino, Stuttgart 1992 and Williams, 
Art, Theory and Culture in Sixteenth-century Italy. 
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FIGURE 3 Donato Bramante, Heraclitus and Democritus, c. 1486, fresco transferred to 
canvas, 102 x 127 cm, Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


range of Classical Neoplatonists to the questions and challenges of his day. 
Thanks in part to his vast network of scholars, pupils and powerful patrons, 
some of his works were widely read for a long time after his death. As a result, 
Ficino can be regarded as the central figure in the dissemination of Platonism 
during the Renaissance and beyond.^? 

Nevertheless, Ficino was not a pioneer: there was interest in Platonist 
thought decades before he began translating the dialogues. Humanists like 
Guarino da Verona (1370-1460),°° Leonardo Bruni (1869-1444), Leon Battista 


49 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio’, in: DGWE, 361. 

50 M.Bertozzi,La tirannia degli astri; Aby Warburg e l'astrologia di Palazzo Schifanoia, Bologna 
1985, 25 explains that during the Council of Ferrara-Florence, Demetrios Palaiologos, 
brother of emperor John vini Palaiologos, resided in the Este family’s Palazzo Schifanoia, 
with Gemistus Plethon. There he had the opportunity to meet, for example, Guarino da 
Verona, a humanist who studied Greek with Demetrios Chrysoloras. In 1408, Guarino da 
Verona took more than fifty Greek manuscripts to Venice, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm. He spent the rest of his life teaching in Florence, Venice, Verona and 
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FIGURE4 Anonymous, Hermes Trismegistus, 1495, fresco, dimensions unknown, 
Walburgiskerk, Zutphen 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 


Alberti (1404- 1472) and Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-1464) were each in their own 
way committed to Platonism and Greek philosophy.?! 

The Council of Ferrara (1437-1445), which transferred to Florence at a cer- 
tain point, gave a particularly strong impulse to this development.5? During 
the eight years of this ecumenical council, leading figures from the Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches convened in an attempt to reconcile 
their doctrinal differences and end the schism. An alliance was vital to the 


Ferrara. His students included Vittorino da Feltre and Niccolo d’Este’s son Lionello. In 
1436 he was appointed professor of rhetoric at the University of Ferrara. 

51 Hankins, ‘Cosimo de’ Medici and the “Platonic Academy" ; JWCI 53 (1990), 147-8. 

52 Chastel, Marsile Ficin et l'art, 8; H.J. Hak, ‘De leer van Ficino’, in: Marsilio Ficino, PhD Diss. 
Utrecht University, Amsterdam 1934, 87113; J. Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 


I, 72ff. 
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FIGURE5 Filippino Lippi, Saint Thomas Confounds the Heretics (detail), 1488-1493, fresco, 
dimensions unknown, Basilica di S. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Greek Orthodox church, as it was under threat from the Ottoman Empire.53 
The Greek delegation, which included the Byzantine emperor John vii 
Palaiologos (1392-1448), was accompanied by a retinue of scholars, some 
of whom stayed in Italy for a while, including George Gemistos Plethon 
(1355-1452), John Argyropoulos (1415-1487) and cardinal John Bessarion (c. 


53 In1453 Constantinople would fall to the Ottoman Turks, putting an end to the Byzantine 
Empire. 
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Giorgio Vasari, Cosimo il Vecchio between Scholars and Artists, 1556-1558, fresco, 


FIGURE 6 
dimensions unknown, Palazzo Vecchio, Museo, sala di Cosimo il Vecchio, 


Florence 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


Giorgio Vasari, Lorenzo il Magnifico between Philosophers and Scholars, 1556-1558, 
fresco, dimensions unknown, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


FIGURE 7 
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FIGURE 8 Valerio Cioli and Andrea di Michelangelo Ferrucci (att.), Ficino, c. 1660-1664, sculpture, 
dimensions unknown, Palazzo Altoviti-Guicciardini detto dei Visacci, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


1403-1472). Plethon apparently made quite an impression on the assem- 
bled dignitaries, both by his appearance and by his manner of preaching 
Neoplatonist philosophy.5^ By Ficino's account, it was Plethon who inspired 
Cosimo to establish a ‘Platonic Academy'5? The Greek scholars, who brought 


54 B.Tambrun, ‘Plethon, Georgios Gemistos, in: DGWE, 960-963. 

55 M. Ficino, Opera omnia, con una lettera introduttiva di P.O. Kristeller e una premessa 
di M. Sancipriano, 2 vols., Turin, 1962 (Ficino, 00), 1537. Chastel is of the opinion that 
this is merely a mythical account intended to encourage Cosimo in his patronage. In 
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FIGURE9 Domenico Pugliani called Pugliano, The Philosophers (detail), ca. 1637, fresco, dimensions 
unknown, Museo della Casa Buonarroti, Florence 
PHOTO: © 2020. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


Chastel’s view Cosimo had just as much interest in Aristotelian philosophy. Around the 
time that Cosimo commissioned Ficino to translate Plato, he also asked Argyropoulos to 
translate the works of Aristotle. Chastel, Marsile Ficin et l'art, 8. James Hankins refuted 
the ‘myth’ of the Platonic Academy in: J. Hankins, ‘The Myth of the Platonic Academy of 
Florence, Renaissance Quarterly 44 (1991), 429-475; ‘Cosimo de’ Medici and the “Platonic 
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Neoplatonist and other philosophical works with them that were unknown 
in the ‘west’ precipitated a cultural sea change. The ideas they conveyed 
struck a chord with a number of important rulers: Cosimo de’ Medici in 
particular, but Sigismondo Malatesta (1417-1468) of Rimini and Federico 
da Montefeltro (1422-1482) of Urbino were also captivated.56 The Este and 
Sforza clans were probably likewise fascinated by this ‘new’ but ancient 


no 


Academy”’, JWCI 53 (1990), 144-162 and ‘The Invention of the Platonic Academy of 
Florence’, Rinascimento, n.s. 42 (2002), 1-39. These articles were published together in 
J. Hankins, Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols., Rome 2003-2004. 
Earlier literature had already explained that it was probably not an academy of an insti- 
tutional nature in the ‘modern’ sense, but rather a circle of varying composition (Della 
Torre, Storia dell’Accademia Platonica di Firenze; Chastel, Marsile Ficin et l'art, 7; A. Field, 
The Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence, Princeton 1988, 175-201). Today, Ficino’s 
personal network is often presented as his ‘Platonic Academy’: Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio, 
in: DGWE, 361: ‘This circle is often, if rather misleadingly, referrred to as his Platonic 
Academy’ and M J.B. Allen, ‘Introduction’ in: Allen, viii. Between 22 July and 3 August 
1492, Ficino drew up a list of names of his students and correspondents, which provides 
insight into his personal network. This list can still be found in one manuscript: Kristeller, 
Supplementum Ficinianum, vol.1, 36. The list is also reproduced in 00, 937. Apparently the 
list was considered important enough to warrant publication. 

56 Cf. M.G. Pernis, Le Platonisme de Marsile Ficin et la cour d’Urbin, Paris 1997; M.G. Pernis 
and L. Schneider Adams, Federico da Montefeltro and Sigismondo Malatesta. The Eagle 
and the Elephant (Studies in Italian Culture), Bern, Brussels, Frankfurt am Main, New York, 
Dublin, Oxford, Vienna, Warsaw, 2003; M.A. Zaho, Imago Triumphalis; The Function 
and Significance of triumphal Imagery for Italian Renaissance Rulers (Renaissance and 
Baroque), New York 2004; B. Roeck and A. Tónnesmann, Federico da Montefeltro; Arte, 
stato e mestieri delle armi, Turin 2009. Sigismondo Malatesta and Federico da Montefeltro 
were rivals when it came to art commissions. Sigismondo had a church in Rimini deco- 
rated so lavishly with astrological and mythological imagery (which communicated philo- 
sophical concepts) that the humanist pope Pius 11 accused him of ‘paganizing’ the church 
(Pernis, Le Platonisme de Marsile Ficin et la cour d’Urbin, 98). Alberti helped to convert 
this church into a ‘Tempio Malatestiano’. The sculpture work of Agostino di Duccio shows, 
among other things, a Hermes figure as psychopompos (Figure 10). The conflict with 
the pope escalated to the point that Sigismondo was excommunicated and his likeness 
was publically burned in effigy in Rome. Cf. also Paolucci, A. and M. Bertozzi, Il Tempio 
Malatestiano a Rimini; The Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini, Modena 2010; A. F. d'Elia, 
Pagan Virtue in a Christian World; Sigismonda Malatesta and the Italian Renaissance, 
Cambridge, Massachussetts, London, England, 2016; Federico was also influenced by the 
‘Greek’ mode of thought and Platonic philosophy, and came into contact with Landino, 
Ficino, Paul of Middelburg and Alberti. Landino dedicated his Neoplatonist Disputationes 
Camaldulenses to Federico. Federico also proclaimed his interest, as appears from the col- 
lections in his library (Pernis, Le Platonisme de Marsile Ficin et la cour d'Urbin, 45ff.), and 
near his palace he had two identical temples built, one for God and one for the muses, and 
inscribed them with the following text: ‘Bina vides parvo discrimine juncta sacella altera 
pars musis altera sacra deo est’; Pernis, Le Platonisme de Marsile Ficin et la cour d’Urbin, 69. 
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FIGURE 10 Agostino di Duccio, Hermes, ca. 1450, sculpture, 136 x 52 cm, Cappella dei 
Pianeti, Tempio Malatestiano, Rimini 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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philosophy.5? What made it so appealing to these noble Italian families? Were 
they merely competing with one another in culture, fashion and taste? Did 
they hope to enhance their position of power or perhaps expand their empire 
through cultivating Greek affinities? Did they identify with the Platonic 
ideal of the ruler? Both Federico and Sigismondo demonstrably flirted with 
Neoplatonist philosophy and Greek paganism, which they also shaped by 
means of the self-image they propagated. 

Charles Nauert sees this development as the growing interest in humanism 
in general; the study of humanistic studies was becoming fashionable among 
the educated elites of Italian city states, not only at Florence and other repub- 
lics, where it played a role in the education of the children of the elite with 
a future role in public administration,58 but also at the courts of despots.59 
Furthermore, ‘Humanism was pulled in two quite different directions; towards 
preparation of youths for active careers in public life (a ‘practical’ ideal), and 
towards pure scholarship, either the contemplative Neoplatonism of Marsilio 
Ficino and his disciples, or the philological, textual scholarship exemplified by 
Angelo Polizano’, says Nauert.6° 

Cosimo had Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497) decorate a chapel in his palazzo 
around 1449 with depictions of the Wise Men who travelled from the East to 
visit the Christ child (Cosimo’s son Piero continued the project). Many inter- 
esting attendees of the Council of Ferrara-Florence can be identified in the 
decorations, such as emperor John vii Palaiologos, portrayed as one of the 
Wise Men, and among his entourage are Cosimo and his son Piero, Sigismondo 
Malatesta and Galeazzo Sforza, as well as various Greek and Italian human- 
ists (Figure 11).! As stated above, Cosimo was inspired by the developments 
described to have the works of Plato, and he chose the young and talented 
Marsilio Ficino for the job. The project not only resulted in Plato’s work becom- 
ing more widely accessible, but it also precipitated a revival of (Neo-)Platonist 


57 Plato was regarded as a priscus theologus: WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘Tradition’, in: DGWE, 125-1135; 
D.P. Walker, The Ancient Theology; Studies in Christian Platonism from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century, London 1972. 

58 Nauertrefers here to the so-called ‘Hans Baron thesis’. Ch. G. Nauert, Humanism and the 
Culture of Renaissance Europe, Cambridge 1995, 30-34; H. Baron, The Crisis of the Early 
Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and 
Tyranny Princeton: 1955. 

59  Nauert, Humanism and the Culture of Renaissance Europe, 28-29. Nauert also points out 
that an interest in Greek Studies had already taken shape under Coluccio Salutati (1331— 
1406), 27. 

60 Nauert, Humanism and the Culture of Renaissance Europe, 35. 

61 F. Cardini, The Chapel of the Magi in Palazzo Medici, Firenze 2001. 
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FIGURE 11 Benozzo Gozzoli, Procession of the Magi (detail), 1459-1460, fresco, 137 x 173 cm, 
Palazzo Medici-Riccardi, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


thought. Ficino attempted to harmonize these ideas with Christian doctrine 
in his magnum opus, the Platonic Theology,®* in an endeavour to reform or 


62 Corsi, The Life of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 3, 135-148: Marsilio intended at this time to develop 
fully the book of Platonic Theology almost as a model of the pagan religion, and also to 
publish the Orphic Hymns and Sacrifices; but a divine miracle directly hindered him more 
and more every day, so that he daily accomplished less, being distracted, as he said, by a 
certain bitterness of spirit (...). Indeed, it was to lighten his anguish of spirit, if at all pos- 
sible, that at that time Ficino wrote the Commentary on Love. He was persuaded to write 
this book by Giovanni Cavalcanti, a nobleman especially dear to Marsilio, with the aim 
of countering his anguish and at the same time calling the lovers of empty beauty back 
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enrich religious thought.53 Ficino was not the first scholar to become inflamed 
by a passion for Platonism. When reading this study, which specifically consid- 
ers Ficino’s cultural contribution, it should be borne in mind that the revival 
of Platonism during the Renaissance evolved into a widespread phenomenon 
beyond Ficino’s influence. 

Finally, it is important to note that the ‘Eastern’ or ‘Greek mode’ was not the 
sole province of the academic milieu or ‘high culture’. Matteo Palmieri wrote a 
detailed report of the festivities for the Feast of St John the Baptist in Florence 
in 1454, so shortly after the Fall of Constantinople, featuring a procession of 
twenty-two floats (edifizi). The procession included: 


A Moses figure on horseback (...) / More prophets and Sibyls with Hermes 
Trismegistus and foretellers of Christ’s incarnation / (...) Emperor 
Octavianus with many cavalrymen and with the Sibyl (...) / A magnificent 
and triumphant temple as a cart for the Wise Men / Three Wise Men with 
cavalry and more than two hundred decorated horses.9* 


His report demonstrates how profoundly impressed the Florentines were with 
the great Greek delegation, and how their interest in these new yet ancient 
ideas from the ‘East’ was piqued. 


to immortal beauty. He attempted, moreover, to refresh his mind in many other ways, 
but all to no purpose. At length he came fully to realize that he was suffering these things 
through some divine influence because he had strayed too far from the Christian think- 
ers. For this reason, with a change of heart, he interpreted the Platonic Theology itself 
according to the Christian tradition, producing eighteen books on this subject. Besides 
this, he wrote his book On the Christian Religion and undoubtedly obtained peace and 
consolation through these studies, completely dispelling all that bitterness of spirit’ 

63 Allen, ‘Introduction’ in: Allen, vol. 1, vii. 

64 ‘Un Moisé a cavallo con assa’ cavalleria de’ principali del popoplo di Israele (...) / Più 
profeti e Sibille con Ermestrismegisto at altri profetizzatori della incarnazione di Xristo 
| (...) / Optaviano imperadore con molta cavalleria e colla Sibilla per fare rapresantazi- 
one (...) / Templum pacis, coll'edifizio nella natività per fare la sua rappresentazione (...) 
/ Un magnifico et trionfale tempio per edificio de’ Magi (...) / Tre magi con cavalleria 
di più di duecento cavallai ornati di molte magnificentie et vennono a offere a Cristo 
nato, M. Palmieri, Liber de temporibus; Historia Fiorentina (1429-1474), Città di Castello 
1906, 173 (Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XXVI). Patrizia Ceccarelli made this observation 
in P. Ceccarelli, ‘Le feste fiorentine orientali e neoplatoniche’, in: Castelli et al., Il [ume del 
sole, 95-134, in particular 96. In her view, the festive processions served as inspiration for 
Maso Finiguerra’s Cronaca illustrata (1455-1465), in which many Greek or Eastern phi- 
losophers are depicted in exotic, Oriental (probably Byzantine) dress, including Hermes 
Trismegistus (Figure 12), Zoroaster, Aristotle and the Delphic Sibyl: P. Ceccarelli, ‘Le feste 
fiorentine orientali e neoplatoniche’, 97, 10. 
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FIGURE 12 Baccio Baldini and/or Maso Finiguerra, Hermes Trismegistus, in Baccio Baldini 
and Maso Finiguerra, Cronaca Illustrata, 1455-1465, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: ©THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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3 Conclusion 


As was mentioned above, the Italian Renaissance is characterized by a wide 
range of pursuits aimed at a revival of Classical Antiquity. Humanists, anti- 
quarians and artists, in a joint effort, studied Classical texts, and material 
and visual remnants of Antiquity, in order to integrate the different kinds of 
knowledge they had gathered from the past. Against the background of these 
scholarly and creative processes, we must place the subject of this study: the 
Early Modern translation and appropriation of Platonist texts and their even- 
tual reception in Renaissance art. As many 20th-century scholars have argued, 
Marsilio Ficino, as a translator of Plato’s complete works, was a key figure in 
these developments. The present study focuses on the at times heated debate 
about his cultural legacy and the artistic response. I will concentrate particu- 
larly on Ficino's conceptions of imagination and inspiration. In the next chap- 
ter, the historical background of these concepts will be outlined as well as the 
sources that were at Ficino's disposal. 
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PART 1 


Oculus Imaginationis 
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FIGURE 13 Frontispiece of Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, c. 1490, Codex Phil. Gr. 4, 
Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF ÓSTERREICHISCHE NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, VIENNA 
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CHAPTER 2 


‘Such stuff as dreams are made on’: A Brief History 
of the Imagination 


Giovanni Boccaccio’s Decameron! begins with an account of three men and seven 
young women attending mass at the Santa Maria Novella in Florence on a Tuesday 
morning in July 1348.? The city was being ravaged by the plague; people and ani- 
mals were dying by the hundreds. Many had fled the city for fear of contracting 
the disease. The small group in the church discussed what they should do. Some 
of their fellow Florentines had taken to joining in the frequent processions that 
traversed the city’s streets. Others had abandoned themselves to unrestrained 
drinking and revelry; just so long as nobody mentioned the Black Death. 

There were those who had withdrawn into closed communities, shutting them- 
selves off from the world, dining on exquisite delicacies and relishing the best wines, 
albeit in moderation. They spent their days listening to fine music and nobody gave 
a thought to the diseased and dying outside. Others still carried around flowers and 
herbs whose fragrance, when inhaled, was believed to cleanse the mind. 

The company of women and young men decided to leave the city for an 
estate in the countryside where they could enjoy excellent food and music, 
and amuse each other with love stories. Every thought of the plague would 
be banished, for not even a moment's contemplation could be spent on the 
disease lest it infect the soul and then the body through the mind.? So seven 


1 G. Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, L. Apolloni (ed.), Rome 1964. Boccaccio completed the story 
cycle in 1353; the first edition was published in 1471. 

2 Florence was ravaged by the plague in 1348. Three years earlier this pandemic had decimated 
the population of Paris. 

3 J. Nohl, The Black Death; A Chronicle of the Plague, Compiled from Contemporary Sources, 
C.H. Clarke (transl.), London 1971; A. G. Carmichael, Plague and the Poor in Renaissance 
Florence, Cambridge, New York, New Rochelle, Melbourne, Sidney 1986; W.G. Naphy, Plague- 
Spreading Conspiracies in the Western Alps (1530-1640), Manchester 2002; G. Childs Kohn 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of Plague and Pestilence, New York 2008; S. Kline Cohn, Black Death and 
Plague; The Disease and Medical Thought, Oxford 2010; These ideas were current for a long 
time: H.M. Koelbing and U.B. Birchler (eds.), ‘Christian Sigismund Fingers Dissertation “Ober 
den schädlichen Einfluss von Furcht und Schreck bei der Pest” (Halle 1722); Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte psychosomatischer Konzepte und zur Psychologie der Seuchenbekimpfung, 
Veròffentlichungen der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft für Geschichte der Medizin und der 
Naturwissenschaften 33 (1979), 1-52; J. Henderson, The Renaissance Hospital; Healing the Body 
and healing the Soul, New Haven, London 2006. 
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women and three men went into temporary isolation to control or manipulate 
their minds by regaling each other in turn with evocative stories, thus avoiding 
all thoughts of the plague. 

Boccaccio, who was born in Florence and had lost friends and family to the 
disease, described the hopeless situation in the city where doctors could do 
nothing. He wrote his story eighty years before Ficino’s birth in Florence.* 

The scene Boccaccio sets is illustrative of the world in which Ficino’s ideas 
took shape. The actions of the young men and women in the Decameron exem- 
plify the notion that a mere thought can have a powerful impact on the body, 
and music, food, odours and love stories can have positive effects on the mind. 
This demonstrates how people viewed the power of imagination in the Middle 
Ages and the Early Modern period. 

Phantasia (Greek) or imaginatio (Latin) was considered to be a potent 
faculty of the human soul. The next two chapters will trace how theories of 
imagination evolved from Classical Antiquity onward in order to get a sense of 
the intellectual framework within which Boccacio and Ficino developed their 
ideas on this subject. Before discussing Ficino’s theories on the imagination, it 
is necessary to survey the traditions from which he drew inspiration so that a 
subsequent chapter can set out where Ficino’s views on imaginatio either con- 
formed to this framework or departed from it. Though these chapters provide 
a broad overview of theories, the main focus will be on the thinkers and ideas 
that informed the development of Ficino’s philosophy. So, the following is not 
a comprehensive survey of theories on the imagination in general; instead, it 
is restricted to those elements of the tradition that clarify the limitations and 
possibilities for interpreting Ficino’s ideas. The chapter demarcates the his- 
torical extremes — from medicinal practice to philosophical theory — between 
which the interpretation of Ficino's imaginatio concept oscillates. In closing, 
there is a brief overview of thinkers who were influenced by Ficino's theories.5 


4 Information about Boccaccio was drawn from L. Bonsignore, Die Pest in Boccaccios 
Decamerone, Bonn 2001. 

5 Ficino, who may have been a practising physician, also wrote a piece on the plague in which 
he referred to the practice of cleansing the mind with odours and perfumes: ‘Ricordo, sec- 
ondo l'experienza d' Ippocrate, a' governatori delle republiche che, se ordinassino si facessino 
fuochi et profummi di ginepro, mirto et trementina, incenso mactina et sera fuori alle porte 
di qualunche casa, si spegnerebbe la peste subito. In luogo di ginepro é buono l'alloro, salvia, 
ramerino et tucte erbe odorifere. La trementina é mirabile. Molto doctori dicono che sem- 
pre, nella peste, el [sic] fuoco è utile perché dissolve ogni vapore. Ramondo dice confortarsi 
solo quando e' vapori grossi e umidi. Ne' tempi caldi gli odori freschi debbono superare gli 
altri; ne' tempi freddi et umidi per contrario. Le rose, sandali, mirto, camfora, bucce di mele 
et melegranate temperono e’ caldi odori; similmente aceto et verzure fresche’, M. Ficino, 
Consilio contro la pestilenzia, E. Musacchio and G. Moraglia (eds.), Bologna 1983 (1481), 73; 
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Ficino’s concept of imaginatio is anything but monolithic, and is applied 
in various ways in his philosophy. The topic, it turns out, is part of a web of 
interrelated themes and concepts that includes inspiration, genius, dreams 
and divine love. These interconnected motifs are woven through Renaissance 
thinking and writing on human creativity, art and the artist’s profession, but are 
also visible in actual works of art (as is demonstrated in the second half of this 
book). It is possible to reconstruct direct references, as well as more obscure 
allusions, to a long-lived, widespread tradition. I will argue that Ficino’s works 
functioned as a prism, both transforming and disseminating that tradition. 
This applies not only to the development of theories of imagination but also 
to the aforementioned kindred subjects. The cohesion between these themes 
mainly ensues from the way in which the imagination, functioning as a nexus 
between psychological and physical domains, touches on a wide range of 
metaphysical, ethical and physiological theories. 


1 Classical Theories 


The imagination, according to a tradition originating with Aristotle (384-322 
BCE), was an intermediary faculty of knowledge located between the senses 
and the intellect. It was part of the so-called sensus interiores, or ‘inner senses’, 
which included the memory (memoria), but was sometimes also equated with 
the entire gamut of inner senses. Phantasia derives from phoos — light or radi- 
ance — Aristotle said, and this inner sense is primarily visually oriented.® It 
transforms sensory perceptions into images, as the soul ‘does not think with- 
out images’. The imagination can be controlled by reason, which is what dis- 
tinguishes man from other creatures. When through illness or sleep reason 


‘I remind the governors of the republics that, according to Hippocrates’ experience, if they 
ordered fires and fragrances of juniper, myrtle and turpentine, incense in the morning and 
the evening outside the doors of whichever houses, the plague would be immediately extin- 
guished. Bay leaves, sage, rosemary and all odoriferous herbs can replace juniper. Turpentine 
is wonderful. Many doctors say fire is always useful in the plague because it dissolves all the 
vapours. Ramondo says take comfort only when the vapours are thick and humid. When it is 
warm the fresh odours must exceed the others; the opposite when it is cold and wet. Roses, 
sandalwood, myrtle, camphor, apple peel and pomegranate temper the hot odours, as do vin- 
egar and fresh vegetables’ (translation: Elizabeth White). Ficino also observed that one could 
protect oneself from the plague by strengthening the spirit with the power of the sun: ‘Now 
the Sun will conduce in particular to making the spirit Solar (...); Then he so enlivens our 
spirit that he can fortify it to repel the poison of the Plague’, M. Ficino, De vita libri tres, III, IV, 
(De vita), C.V. Kaske and J.R. Clark (eds., transl.), Binghamton, New York 1989, 258-263 (K&C). 
6 Aristotle, De Anima 111, 3, 427 a17-b26 and 427 b27-429-a9. 
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becomes less vigilant, the phantasmata can assume a life of their own and 
exert a bewildering influence.” 

From Classical Antiquity onward, authors speculated about the impact of 
the imagination on the body. It was thought to be the cause of phenomena 
like blushing, heart palpitations, vertigo and fainting at the sight of blood. 
Autoscopy, suspended animation and prophetic dreams were also attributed 
to the imagination.? The effects of the imagination were not limited to the indi- 
vidual’s own body but could exert influence on the mind or body of another 
person; the effect of the evil eye is just one example.’ In a magical context, the 
imaginatio could even serve as a medium through which a magus, with the 
proper state of mind and position relative to the stars, could trigger epidemics, 
torrential rain or other natural disasters. 

The effect that the imagination could supposedly have on another person is 
illustrated by a commonly adduced example from Quintilian (35-96/98) about 
the influence on a foetus (and therefore the future child) of what the mother 


7 For overviews of the history of imaginatio: L. Ambrosi, La psicologia della immaginazione 
nella storia della filosofia, Rome 1898 ; M.W. Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical 
and Medieval Thought, Illinois 1970 (1927); K.S. Park, The Imagination in Renaissance 
Psychology, M.Phil Diss. University of London / The Warburg Institute, London 1974, unpub- 
lished; K.S. Park, ‘Pico’s De imaginatione in der Geschichte der philosophie, in: G.F. Pico 
della Mirandola, Uber die Vorstellung; De imaginatione, E. Keszler (ed.), Munich 1984, 21-56; 
Idem, ‘The Organic Soul’, in: C.B. Schmitt et al. (eds.), The Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy, Cambridge, New York, New Rochelle, Melbourne, Sydney 1988, 464-484; J.M. 
Cocking, Imagination; A Study in the History of Ideas, P. Murray (ed.), London 1991; L. Spruit, 
Species Intelligibilis, vol. 1, Leiden 1994; R. Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle 
Ages, Cambridge 1997; A. Faivre, Theosophy, Imagination, Tradition; Studies in Western 
Esotericism, Albany 2000; N. Tirinnanzi, Umbra naturae; L'immaginazione da Ficino a Bruno, 
Rome 2000; L. Nauta and D. Pátzold (eds.), Imagination in the Later Middle Ages and Early 
Modern Times, Leuven, Paris, 2004; M.J.E. van den Doel and WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’ 
in: DGWE, 606-616. M. Karnes, Imagination, Meditation, and Cognition in the Middle Ages, 
Chicago 201; Traut, L. and A. Wilke (eds.), Religion — Imagination — Aesthetik: Vorstellungs- 
und Sinneswelten in Religion und Kultur, Góttingen 2015. 

8 M.Ficino,M., Theologia Platonica; De immortalitate animorum, Florence (Antonio Miscomini) 
1482 (TP), X111, 1 and 2.; M. Ficino, Platonic Theology, Hankins, J. and W. Bowen (eds.), Allen, 
MJ.B. and J. Warden (transl.), 6 vols., Cambridge, Massachusetts, London, England, 2001- 
2006 (Allen), Iv, 11-122; LP. Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, M. Cook (transl.), 
Chicago, London 1987, 3-13, passim; see the largely laudatory discussion of this work by B.P. 
Copenhaver in Renaissance Quarterly 45:3 (1992), 544—548; J.-C. Schmitt, ‘L'imagination effi- 
cace’, in: K. Krüger and A. Nova (eds.), Imagination und Wirklichkeit; Zum Verhältnis von men- 
talen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen Neuzeit, Mainz 2000, 13-19. 

9 Theeffect of imaginatio on the mind or body of others, can also be noticed in the context of 
the development of theories on love: Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, 19-23, 38ff. 
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sees during conception, either in reality or in her mind.!? If, for example, she 
was thinking about an Ethiopian, the child would be Black. If she was look- 
ing at beautiful sculptures or paintings, the child would be comely, even if the 
father was ugly. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the art theorist 
Mancini advised couples to hang paintings of Venus and Mars in the bedroom 
to ensure their offspring would be attractive." A variation on this theme can be 
found in the writings of Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-1678), who described 
how a woman bore a child, which, despite her adultery, looked more like her 
husband than the rest of her children. While the child was being conceived, 
she was terrified that her husband would catch her in the act.!2 

The imagination also worked on animals.!8 The story of Jacob is a commonly 
cited illustration of this. Having agreed with his father-in-law, Laban, that he 
could have all his streaked and spotted sheep, Jacob made gashes in branches 
and placed them in the animals’ drinking troughs so that they would produce 
streaked and spotted offspring, and thus he acquired large flock.!4 


10  D.Freedberg, The Power of Images; Studies in the History and Theory of Response, Chicago, 
London 1989, 2ff.; M.H. Huet, Monstrous Imagination, Cambridge Massachussetts 1993; 
G. Kieft, ‘Van schilderijen van Venus en Mars krijg je mooie kinderen; Aantekeningen bij 
een kunsttheoretisch bakerpraatje van Giulio Mancini, Kunstlicht 21 (2000), 3: 4, 1-15. 

11 G. Mancini, Considerazioni sulla pittura, A. Marucchi (ed.), L. Salerno (comm.), Rome 
1956, 1, 143, cited in: Freedberg, The Power of Images, 3: ‘Lascivious things are to be placed 
in private rooms, and the father of the family is to keep them covered, and only uncover 
them when he goes there with his wife, or an intimate who is not too fastidious. And 
similar lascivious pictures are appropriate for the rooms where one has to do with one's 
spouse; because once seen they serve to arouse one and to make beautiful, healthy, and 
charming children (...) not because the imagination imprints itself on the fetus, which is 
of different material to the mother and father, but because each parent, through seeing 
the picture, imprints in their seeda similar constitution which has been seen in the object 
or figure (...). And so the sight of similar objects and figures, well-made and of the right 
temper, represented in colour, is of much help on these occasions; but they must never- 
theless not be seen by children and old maids, nor by strangers and fastidious people: 

12 S.vanHoogstraten, Inleyding tot de Hooge Schoole der Schilderkonst; Anders de Zichtbaere 
Werelt, Rotterdam 1678, 343 with note: ‘Mothers fantasies paint the foetus’. Translation: J.H. 
Bannatyne: 'Feminine imagination, it seems, makes nature paint adeptly enough: for the 
fears of a certain adulterous woman, being with her lover, had imprinted her absent 
husband so firmly in her thoughts that the bastard child she later bore resembled her 
husband more closely than his own children. I say nothing of mulberry or fruit marks 
and other shapes that are passed on to children by a fright or lust on a woman's part; for 
Jacob's ewes marked their lambs according to the half-peeled rods as well. 

13 The effect of phantasia on animals is addressed by Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in 
Classical and Medieval Thought, 7oft. 

14 Genesis 30:25-43. 
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In the following, I will examine Classical opinions on the imagination in 
which it is assumed that this could provide access to the deeper layers of 
reality, underneath those that could be experienced through the senses; the 
imagination thus became an intermediary between two ontological domains, 
enabling human beings to engage with the divine from the material world, for 
example through religious ecstasy. 


2 Aristotle, Aristotelianism and the Stoics 


In Greek philosophy and the Latin tradition, there are three principal schools 
of thought on the imagination: the Aristotelian, the Galenic and the Platonist; 
the Aristotelian approach had the greatest following. Aristotle addressed the 
topic in De Anima! and the Parva naturalia, adding to the five senses a sixth 
which he called tó chrinon (Lat. sensus communis), a function that unites 
and harmonizes the sensory experiences. Aristotle added to this the concept 
of phantasia, for which he had two definitions. On the one hand, pAanta- 
sia is a sense impression that is comparable to observation, except that it 
remains in existence even after the object that gave the impression is gone. 
On the other hand, it is a cognitive process: the power to see an image in the 
mind's eye. 

Aristotle's most coherent explanation of phantasia was his likening it to a 
bridge between perception and comprehension, given that the soul ‘does not 
think without images; as stated earlier.!6 In De memoria he noted that both the 
memory and the imagination are linked to the sensus communis and for that 
reason to the ‘primary perceptual capacity of the soul’ (tó proton aisthetikon).! 
This capacity is situated in the heart, which as the principal organ of the body 
is regarded as the source of all functions. The sense impressions are guided 
from the organs of observation to the heart by a vaporous substance called 
pneuma (spirit, Lat. spiritus)? which consists of the same substance that the 
stars are made of. The pneuma? is also the instrument used by the soul to com- 
municate with the body. This instrument is what connects the physical and 
the non-physical. It is so subtle that it approximates the immaterial soul. Yet it 
is material in nature and as such can communicate with the senses. Without 


15 Aristotle, De Anima, 111, 3, 427 a 17-b26, 427 and b27-429-a 9. 

16 Aristotle, De Anima 111, 7, 431a 16. 

17 Idem, Ibidem. 

18 Also called ‘tó symphyton pneuma’: Synesius of Cyrene, De insomniis, 3, 461 b 13-25. 
19 Pneuma is sometimes called proton organon. 
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pneuma, the body and the soul would be oblivious of each other. Without 
pneuma, the soul would have no portal to the material world. 

Through pneuma the soul is able to activate all of the body's vital activi- 
ties, and thus set the body in motion. Reciprocally, the body provides the soul 
with a window on the world through the five senses. The messages that enter 
the body via the five senses are translated and transformed by phantasia into 
phantasmata, i.e. information that the soul can comprehend. Because sense 
impressions are transformed into phantasmata, they can be thought, evalu- 
ated or remembered. 

Aristotelian ideas about pneuma were based on medical theories devel- 
oped by Alcmaeon of Croton (c. 500 — c. 450 BCE), Empedocles (c. 450 BCE), 
Hippocrates (460-377 BCE) and others.?? After Aristotle, the idea that men- 
tal processes could be explained physiologically was developed further by the 
Stoics, especially by Zeno of Citium (333-264 BCE).?! According to the Stoics, 
pneuma permeates the entire body and controls all its activities. In the heart 
is the ‘ruling faculty of the mind; or hegemonikon, which receives the pneu- 
matic flows of all the senses and transforms them into phantasmata that the 
mind can comprehend. The hegemonikon organizes incoming information and 
imprints it on the human soul. 

During sensory processes, the pneuma makes contact with the material 
world. The Stoic Epictetus (c. 55-135) described sensory perception as fol- 
lows:pneuma leaves the sense organ, for example the eyes, and establishes con- 
tact with the object to be observed. The image of this object is then retrieved 
by pneuma and transported to the hegemonikon.22 Epictetus incorporated 
imagination theory in a more ethics-based discussion on human behaviour. 
He described how human beings were controlled by illusions. Every act, how- 
ever grand or simple, has its origin in the phantasia. The difference between 
humans and animals, however, is that man has the ability to control the phan- 
tasia through reason.?? This notion is repeated time and again. A chapter 


20 Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, 6—7. 

21 The ideas about pneuma also make up the core of Zeno's world view which is based on 
analogy. According to Couliano, Zeno's world view provides a foundation for the magic of 
late Antiquity. Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, 8-9. 

22 Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, off and Schmitt, L'imagination efficace, 13-19. 

23 H. Schenkl (ed.), Epicteti Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae, Leipzig, 1916, 2.8 as cited 
in: Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 94: 'Now plants 
have not even the power of using phantasies, and for this reason you do not apply the 
term good to them. The good then requires the use of phantasies. Does it require this 
use only? For if you say that it requires this use only, say that the good, and that happi- 
ness and unhappiness are in irrational animals also. But you do not say this, and you do 
right; for if they possess even in the highest degree the use of phantasies, yet they have 
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entitled ‘How we should struggle against phantasies’ betrays a for Stoicism 
characteristic hostility towards the power of mental images and phantasia:+ 


But in the first place be not hurried away by the rapidity of the phantasy, 
but say, Phantasies, wait for me a little: let me see who you are, and what 
you are about: let me put you to the test. And then do not allow the phan- 
tasy to lead you on and draw lively pictures of the things which will fol- 
low; for if you do, it will carry you off wherever it pleases. But rather bring 
in to oppose it some other beautiful and noble phantasy and cast out 
this base phantasy... This is the true athlete, the man who exercises him- 
self against such phantasies. For what is a greater storm than that which 
comes from phantasies which are violent and drive away the reason? For 
the storm itself, what else is it but a phantasy? For take away the fear of 
death, and suppose as many thunders and lightnings as you please, and 
you will know what calm and serenity there is in the ruling faculty. For 
what is a greater storm than that which comes from phantasies which 
are violent and drive away the reason? For the storm itself, what else is 
it but a phantasy? For take away the fear of death, and suppose as many 
thunders and lightnings as you please, and you will know what calm and 
serenity there is in the ruling faculty.2526 


not the faculty of understanding the use of phantasies; and there is good reason for this, 
for they exist for the purpose of serving others, and they exercise no superiority. For the 
ass, I suppose, does not exist for any superiority over others. No; but because we had 
need of a back which is able to bear something; and in truth we had need also of his 
being able to walk, and for this reason he received also the faculty of making use of, for 
otherwise he would not have been able to walk. And here then the matter stopped. For 
if he had also phantasies received the faculty of comprehending the use of phantasies, 
it is plain that consistently with reason he would not then have been subjected to us, 
nor would he have done us these services, but he would have been equal to us and like 
to us.’ 

24 Schenkl (ed.), Epicteti Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae, 2.18; G. Long (ed.), Discourses of 
Epictetus, London 1912, 159; Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval 
Thought, 95. 

25 Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 95-96: ‘If we say that 
the history of imagination is the account of the process by which rightful recognition 
was given to that function of the mind in virtue of which we have pictures, then we may 
say that this history is to be, in part, a struggle against the moral program of Stoicism. 
Nowhere better than in Epictetus may we study the deep prejudice against which ‘phan- 
tasy’ had to contend.’ 

26 Couliano observed, according to these theories the phantasma is superior to the word; 
thinking precedes language. In addition to a grammar of spoken language, there is sup- 
posedly a grammar of the thought language (phantasmic language), which only the 
intellect has the capacity to understand. By describing this grammar, one can come to 
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3 Galen of Pergamon and Galenism 


Galen (129 - c. 201), Marcus Aurelius’ physician, built on Aristotelian and Stoic 
philosophy. He believed that sensory perception was not localized in the heart 
but in the brain. The functions of the brain consisted of this sensory percep- 
tion, of the movement of the body, and also the aforementioned hegemon- 
ikon, which was comprised of three parts: imagination (phantastikon), reason 
(dianoetikon) and memory (mnemoneutikon).?" These faculties of the brain 
employed pneuma as their instrument.?® Galen also said that a mixture of 
blood and pneuma flowed through the arteries. 

Like Aristotle, Galen thought that the phantasia enabled the soul to store 
sense impressions and contain mental images. Like other bodily functions, the 
phantasia was vulnerable to malfunction, which Galen presumed was linked 
to an imbalance in the bodily fluids blood, phlegm, red bile and black bile. An 
excess of black bile or melancholy could lead, for example, to a cold, dry mind 
and cause the imagination to lapse into hallucinations.?? In De vita, Ficino 
scrutinized the relationship between the melancholic temperament and a 
stronger or sharper imagination.?? However, as we shall see in the next chap- 
ters, his views on this relationship were more favourable. 

The tripartite division of the hegemonikon was embraced by later authors, 
who localized the components in the cavities (or ventricles) of the brain.?! The 
Syrian bishop Nemesius of Emesa?? (c. 390) wrote that the imagination was 
located in the anterior ventricle of the brain, reason in the central ventricle 


comprehend the hidden powers of the soul. Couliano is of the opinion that this com- 
prehension is necessary for all 'phantasmic processes of the Renaissance: (...) the Art of 
Memory, theoretical magic, alchemy, and practical magic’. Couliano, Eros and Magic in the 
Renaissance, 6. 

27 Galen, De symptomatum differentiis, 111. 

28 The vital pneuma was situated in the heart, the psychic pneuma in the brain. Galen, De 
locis affectis, 111. 

29 Galen, De locis affectis 111, 10. 

30 Ficino, De vita, 1, v; K&C, 1:7ff. 

31 Figures. 14-19 show several Medieval and Early Modern schematic images of the faculties 
of the brain. Cf. R. Herrliger, History of Medical Illustrations from Antiquity to AD 1600, 
London 1970. The images show the brain ventricles above the cranium, from left to right, 
and the faculties localized within them, called sensus communis, fantasia, imagination / 
ymaginativa and cogitativa / estimativa. The memorativa ventricle is indicated at the back 
of the head. Sometimes the three compartments in the braincase are numbered. Behind 
the eye is visus (vision); and below we see olfactus, gustus and tactus. 

32  Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis (c. 400). 
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FIGURE 14 Ventricles of the Brain, in Avicenna, De generatione embryonis, c. 1347, location 
unknown 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 15 Ventricles of the Brain, in G. Leporeus, Ars memorativa, 
1520, location unknown 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


FIGURE 16 The Capabilities of the Soul, in J. Romberch, Congestorium 
artificiose memoriae, 1533, Venice: M. Sessa, fol. 12r 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 17 The Human Sensory and Cognitive System, according to the German scholar Johan Lindner of 
Mónchenburg, in a manuscript copy of Aristotle's De Anima, 1472-1474, Wellcome Collection 


(MS 55) 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF WELLCOME COLLECTION 
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FIGURE 18 Ventricles of the Brain, in Albertus Magnus, Philosophia pauperum, 1506, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliotheek, Munchen, fol. 88 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 19 Leonardo da Vinci, The Layers of the Scalp and the Ventricles of the Brain, ca. 1490— 
1494, pen and ink and red chalk on paper, 20.3 x 15.3 cm, The Royal Collection, 
London 


PHOTO: ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
2019 
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and the memory in the posterior ventricle. This division was adopted by John 
Damascene (670 — c. 753) in his De fide orthodoxa, and by early Arab physicians. 


4 Plato and the Platonist Tradition 


In the third philosophical system of interest here, Platonism, a much greater 
role was ascribed to the imagination than in the Aristotelian and Galenic tradi- 
tions. Although it is impossible to extract a unified theory of imagination from 
Plato’s works, his general opinion of the inconstant nature of the phantasia 
tended towards the negative. The Republic asked whether God is a magician 
‘able to appear in different forms at different times’ 53 thus presenting us with 
illusions instead of (immutably fixed) truth. Plato posed this question because 
the poets of his day had a habit of portraying the gods in diverse manifesta- 
tions. The answer to the question then read: ‘But though the gods are unable 
to change, do they nonetheless make us believe that they appear in all sorts of 
ways, deceiving us through sorcery?'?4 

Plato did not restrict his criticism to poets. He also commented in relativis- 
tic terms on the human activity of making images, describing them as illusions 
or phantoms (phantasmata). Both Symposium and Cratylus?6 submitted that 
human beings are not actually capable of creating an image of an object or 
person that imitates the inner characteristics as well as the outward appear- 
ance of the subject. Only God can make an image that reproduces both the 
inner and outer qualities of a person or object.3” 

The Republic expanded on this: the world of ideas or ideal forms is com- 
pared with the material world, i.e. the visible world. That which belongs to 
the visible world is merely an imperfect reflection of the world of ideas. When 
human beings fashion images of objects in the material world, for example 
paintings or drawings of people, these are just shadows (skias) or illusions 
(phantasmata)?? of what was itself merely a reflection.?? In other words, the 


33 Plato, Republic, 380 D; Plato, Plato; complete works, John M. Cooper (transl.) Indianapolis, 
Cambridge 1997, 1019. 

34 Plato, The Republic, 381 E,-382 A. 

35 Plato, Symposium, 211 D-212 A. 

36 Plato, Cratylus, 430 B-432 B. 

37 Bundy, 23ff. 

38 Plato, The Republic, 602 C, D. 

39 Plato, The Republic, 598 B. 
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artist imitates an imitation and his work is therefore subjective and imper- 
fect.4° Murray Wright Bundy summed up Plato's theory as follows: 


Imagination leads the artist to deal with the material, the changing, the 
objects of opinion. Phantasy leads him to an error still more serious: to 
deal with the individual and the relative. He is by so much farther from 
the absolute, unchanging ideal.^! 


In The Sophist, though, we notice a shift in Plato’s thinking. He expressed the 
imitative activity of the artist in the general term ‘creative arts’ and drew a 
comparison between human creativity and divine creation. God's creative 
enterprise is broken down into two components: creating the cosmos and 
fashioning images that correspond to elements in the cosmos. These images 
are phantasmata that appear to have been conceived by man, but are in fact 
shaped by God in the human mind and manifest themselves in dreams or 
visions. These images [phantasmata] are 


[t]hings in dreams, and appearances that arise by themselves during 
the day. They're shadows when darkness appears in firelight, and they're 
reflections when a thing's own light and the light of something else come 
together around bright, smooth surfaces and produce an appearance that 
looks the reverse of the way the thing looks from straight ahead.^? 


Plato drew a parallel in The Sophist between divine creation (of phantasmata 
in the human mind) and the 'creative capacity' of man: 'And what shall we say 
of human art? Do we not make one house by the art of building, and another 
by the art of drawing, which is a sort of dream created by man for those who 
are awake?"7? The act of creating paintings and drawings is thus compared 
with God's creation of vision and dreams in the human mind. 

In Timaeus these ideas are embedded in a system that would later influence 
Plotinus. Plato's earlier works propounded that human beings could arrive at 
the divine only through contemplation of ideas. Timaeus adds to this the pos- 
sibility of divine inspiration. Unlike contemplation, however, inspiration is not 
an activity that people can induce in themselves. Although having the right 


40 Plato rates paintings even lower than other human artefacts like houses, for the latter are 
reflections of ideas, while paintings are shadows of reflections. 

41 Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 30. 

42 Plato, Sophist, 266 B-C; Cooper (transl.), 290. 

43 Plato, The Sophist, 266 C. 
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state of mind can be conducive to inspiration, it is ultimately God who com- 
municates by means of the (human) imagination. Furthermore, inspiration 
and prophetic dreams were not limited to the wise or learned: 


The claim that god gave divination as a gift to human folly has good sup- 
port: (...), but only when his power of understanding is bound in sleep 
or by sickness, or when some sort of possession works a change in him. 
On the other hand, it takes a man who has his wits about him to recall 
and ponder the pronouncements produced by this state of divination or 
possession, whether in sleep or while awake. It takes such a man to thor- 
oughly analyze any and all visions that are seen, to determine how and 
for whom they signify some future, past or present good or evil. But as 
long as the fit remains on him, the man is incompetent to render judg- 
ment on his own visions and voices.44 


Inspiration was thought to be possible when a person was in a particular 
state of madness which Plato termed mania (Lat., furor). In the Phaedrus four 
types of mania are mentioned, and the highest of these states is linked to 
love. Through love of earthly beauty man is reminded of the heavenly beauty 
of ideas. Furor, or frenzy would become a key concept in Ficino’s work and 
strongly influence Renaissance thinking on art and the creative power of 
man. These interrelated subjects will be discussed at length in the following 
chapters. 

Timaeus describes a remedy for the harmful effects of phantasia: God placed 
the liver in the human body to prevent the changeable and uncontrollable 
phantasmata from adversely influencing human behaviour. The lower region 
of the body is governed by impulses that are necessary for survival and repro- 
duction. This part of the body is only distracted by phantasmata and is inca- 
pable of reason. Like a mirror, the liver reflects ‘the force of the thoughts sent 
down from the mind’ receiving these as images and returns them to the vision 
faculty and the imagination for correction.^? This is how human behaviour is 
kept under control: The liver is 


made (...) into something dense, smooth, bright and sweet, though also 
having a bitter quality, so that the force of the thoughts sent down from 
the mind might be stamped upon it as upon a mirror that receives the 


44 Plato, Timaeus,71 E-72 A, Cooper (transl.), 1272-3. 
45 Plato, Timaeus,71 B, Cooper (transl.), 1272. 
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stamps and returns visible images. So whenever the force of the mind's 
thoughts could avail itself of a congenial portion of the liver's bitterness 
and threaten it with severe command, it could then frighten this part of 
the soul. (...) And again, whenever thought's gentle inspiration should 
paint quite opposite pictures, its force would bring respite from the bit- 
terness by refusing to stir up or to make contact with a nature opposite to 
its own. It would instead use the liver's own natural sweetness on it and 
restore the whole extent of it to be straight and smooth and free, (...). For 
our creators (...) redeeming even the base part of ourselves in this way, 
they set the center of divination here, so that it might have some grasp 
of truth.46 


Plutarch (c. 46-120 C.E.), the most important exponent of Middle Platonism 
(ca.130 B.C.E. — ca. 200 C.E.), emulated Plato's ideas as explicated in Timaeus 
on phantasia and inspiration,^? emphasizing that the phantasmata needed to 
be controlled by human reason. For him, the phantasia constructs a bridge 
between the idea and its reflection, between the general and the specific. 
Plutarch believed that God governed human lives through his power over the 
phantasia; he produced phantasmata to correct human vices.*? 

Plato's later writings on phantasia in Timaeus had a major impact on 
Neoplatonism, which flourished from the third to the sixth century.?? Plotinus 
(204/5-269) was the main articulator of this line of thought and he and his 
followers worked out a comprehensive system with a strongly religious orien- 
tation in which the imagination played a prominent role. Although Plato was a 
key thinker within this system, his changeable views were not adopted verba- 
tim. Neoplatonism was characterized by a strong eclecticism; it also co-opted 
ideas from Aristotelianism, Stoicism and the Galenic tradition.95? It is worth 
noting that the Neoplatonists showed the same ambivalence towards the imag- 
ination as Plato did in his body of work. This duality lives on in Renaissance 
Platonism, as can be clearly seen in the theories of Ficino. Likewise, it is pres- 
ent in theories on the art of painting from the Renaissance onward, as I shall 
demonstrate in the final chapter. 


46 Plato, Timaeus,71 B-E, Cooper (transl.), 1272. 

47 Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 97. ‘God only pres- 
ents the vision, and kindles in the soul a light to discover future events, which is called 
divine inspiration. 

48 Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 96-98 

49 Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 54. 

50 Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, 117. 
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The above-mentioned ambivalence is also reflected in Plotinus’ work, since 
he attributed an important role to the imagination as a link between the intel- 
ligible and the material world, while at the same time warning of the effect 
of the phantasia on human passions and emotions.?! Plotinus’ worldview was 
based on a system of emanations. He believed that at birth the soul descended 
from the intelligible world, which consisted of the so-called ‘first three princi- 
ples’ or hypostases: the One, the Intellect (Nous) and the World Soul (Psyche). 
The Intellect, or Nous, is a reflection of (or emanation from) the One, and the 
World Soul, or Psyche, in turn emerges from the Nous. All individual human 
souls emanate from the Nous and then unite with the lower, material world. 
After death, they can return to the splendour of the intelligible world; this is 
also possible during life by means of contemplation. According to Plotinus, a 
fragment of the individual human soul remains for all time in the intelligible 
world as an element of the World Soul.5? 

In Plotinus' philosophy the faculties of the soul are the intellect (dianoia), 
reason (nous) and the imagination. The difference between reason and intel- 
lect is not entirely clear, because Plotinus sometimes uses the word ‘nous’ for 
both, in addition to the aforementioned Aypostasis, which is also designated 
as ‘Nous’53 The imagination is, in turn, comprised of a higher and a lower part. 
The higher element is called the phantastikon; the lower element is related to 
sensory perception and is also referred to as 'nature' (phusis). 


51 Plotinus, Plotinus (The Enneads), v1, 8, 3, Armstrong, volume v11, 235: ‘But we do say this 
about the imagination which one can properly call imagination, that which is roused by 
the experiences of the body, for being empty, or again full, of food and drink in a way gives 
the imaginations shape, and one who is full of semen has different imaginations, and so 
it is according to all the qualities of the bodily fluids, and we shall not class those who 
are active according to imaginations of this kind among those who principle of action is 
self-determined; therefore we shall not grant to bad men, who do most things according 
to these, either having something in their power or voluntary action, but we shall grant 
voluntary action to one whose doings depend on the activities of Intellect and who is free 
from bodily affections. 

52 Plotinus, Plotinus (The Enneads), 1v, 8, 8, Armstrong, volume Iv, 421; Plotinus (The 
Enneads), Iv, 3,12, Armstrong, volume Iv, 73-75-77; Plotinus (The Enneads), 1,1, Armstrong, 
volume 1, 95. We also see this in Plotinus (The Enneads), v, 1, 2, Armstrong, volume v, 
15: ‘Let every soul, then, first consider this, that it made all living things itself, breathing 
life into them, those that the earth feeds and those that are nourished by the sea, and the 
divine stars in the sky; it made the sun itself, and this great heaven, and adorned it itself, 
and drives it round itself, in orderly movement; it is a nature other than the things which 
it adorns and moves and makes live.’ 

53 HJ. Blumenthal, ‘On Soul and Intellect’ in: L.P. Gerson (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to 
Plotinus, Cambridge 1996, 91. 
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All of these functions have a distinct place in the soul; the phantastikon joins 
the lower and upper parts of the soul. Though it is connected to (higher) think- 
ing, it belongs to the lower soul and is indistinguishable from matter, the body’s 
experiences orthe temperaments that influence the body. The soul in its entirety 
mediates between the higher, intelligible world and the lower, material world. 

Following Plato’s example, Plotinus regarded the material world as a reflec- 
tion of the intelligible world, and even specified as much in the system of ema- 
nations mentioned above. As a consequence, like Plato he set little store by the 
act of creating images. Nevertheless, he attached great importance to man's 
ability to conceive images of the ideal, or ideas, in the mind. Plotinus called 
this faculty phantasia. Reflecting the aforementioned Platonic duality, he dis- 
tinguished between two categories of phantasia, one positive and the other 
negative: one employed by the rational parts of the soul, and the other by the 
part of the soul governed by desire. 

In Plotinus’ world view, because all human souls remain part of the world 
soul they are better able than nature to comprehend the ideal contained 
within creation. Although nature is guided by a kind of intelligent principle 
that enables it to reproduce reflections of the ideas (making it superior to life- 
less matter), it does so blindly. Unlike indiscriminate nature, the human soul 
has the capacity to form an image of the ideal. Nature lacks phantasia: 


Such is the condition of nature. She does not know, she only produces, 
blindly she transmits to matter the form she possesses, (...) Nature does 
not even phantasy: for the act of phantasying, inferior as it is to that of 
thinking, is nevertheless superior to that of impressing a form, as nature 
does it. Nature can neither grasp nor understand anything; while phan- 
tasy seizes the adventitious object and permits the one who is phantasy- 
ing to know what he has experienced.54 


Plotinus estimated the faculty of forming a mental image of the ideal, i.e. the 
imagination, more highly than the actual production of (material) images of 
the ideal, by means of painting or sculpture for example. Nevertheless, activ- 
ities of this nature were positively regarded if the artist attempted to capture 
the ideal forms that were comprised in creation.5° 


54 Plotinus, Plotinus (The Enneads), 1v, 4, 3, Armstrong, volume IV, 143-5. 

55 Plotinus, Plotinus (The Enneads), 111, 8, 2, Armstrong, volume 111, 363-5-7 and v, 8, 1, 
Armstrong Volume v, 239-41: ‘But if anyone despises the arts because they produce their 
works by imitating nature, we must tell him, first that natural things are imitations too. 
Then he must know that the arts do not simply imitate what they see, but they run back 
up to the forming principles from which nature derives'; Thijs Weststeijn discusses this 
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Plotinus’ followers attached to his theories various religious and theurgical 
rituals, non-intellectual approaches to God, including practises such as fast- 
ing, purification sacrifice, incense and specific incantations or hymns.56 The 
aim of these exercises was to enable man to ascend to God or become God's 
equal. The phantasia plays a role in this.5” Iamblichus (c. 250 — c. 325), in his 
De Mysteriis,5® and Proclus (412—487), in De Sacrificio et Magia,?? equated the 
pneuma of the Aristotelian and Galenic traditions with the so-called ochema, 
or astral body.®° Ochema was thought to be an ethereal substance that encap- 
sulated the soul, according to Neoplatonist metaphysics. The Neoplatonists 
took the view that, as the soul passes through the planetary spheres on its 
descent towards incarnation, it acquires certain characteristics. Ochema col- 
lects and stores these qualities during the journey, and thus retains a memory 
of the divine origin of the soul. At first, this capsule is fine, luminous and star- 
like, but it can become progressively heavier and darker through contact with 
the material world. Ultimately, it may pull the soul down to hell unless the soul 
remains light and dry enough to ascend through the planetary spheres anew. 


passage in ‘Schilderkunst als “Zuster van de bespiegelende wijsgeerte”; de betekenis van 
het afbeelden van de zichtbare wereld in Samuel van Hoogstratens “Inleyding tot de 
Hooge Schoole der Schilderkonst" ; De Zeventiende Eeuw, 18:2 (2002), 184-207. 

56 G. Shaw, 'Neoplatonism I: Antiquity’, in: DGWE, 835: ‘[T]he soul's salvation was no longer 
to be found in theoria and withdrawal from the world but in theourgia: divine action that 
transforms both the soul and the world. The theurgist possessed practical knowledge of 
how to bring the soul into resonance with material or immaterial elements proportion- 
ate (...) to the presence of the god in each element. Among these elements were stones, 
plants, animals, and aromatics (...) and less material elements such as prayers and chants 
(...). Because Neoplatonist theurgists employed ritual techniques also used by Gnostics 
and late antique magicians, modern scholars, until recently, dismissed Iamblichus as 
irrational and superstitious, representing a decline in Platonic philosophy. Yet Plotinus 
already acknowledged that wise men know how to tap the divine powers hidden in stones 
and plants (Enn. 1v. 4. 35) and he, like Iamblichus, praised the Egyptians for building their 
temples in proportions designed to secure the presence of the gods (Enn. Iv. 3.1). 

57 G. Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul; The Neoplatonism of Iamblichus, Pennsylvania 1995; 
G. Luck, ‘Theurgy and Forms of Worship in Neoplatonism;, in: Luck, Ancient Pathways and 
Hidden Pursuit; Religion, Morals, and Magic in the Ancient World, Michigan 2000, 10-152. 

58  lIamblichus, De mysteriis, E.C. Clarke, J.M. Dillon and J.P. Hershbell (transl, comm.), 
Leiden 2004; Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean Way of Life, J.M. Dillon and J.P. Hershbell 
(ed., transl.), Atlanta 1991. 

59 Proclus, De Sacrificio et Magia; Proclus, Elements of Theology, E.R. Dodds (ed., transl., 
comm.), Oxford 1963 (1933); Proklos, Grundkurs über Einheit; Grundzüge der neupla- 
tonischen Welt, E. Sonderegger (ed., transl., comm.), St. Augustin 2004. 

60 Luck, ‘Theurgy and Forms of Worship in Neoplatonism’; E.R. Dodds, ‘The Astral Body in 
Neoplatonism, in: Proclus, The Elements of Theology, E.R. Dodds (transl.), Oxford 1963, 
313-321; JJ. Poortman, Ochéma; Geschiedenis en zin van het hylisch pluralisme, 2 vols., 
Assen 1954-1958. 
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Ochema can be influenced by the stars for the simple reason that it origi- 
nates from them; because it also has contact with the human body, it is a con- 
nection between high and low. As such, it responds to sense impressions like 
odours, vapours and sounds, which is why it can be influenced by theurgical 
rituals. The imagination is contained in ochema and can therefore be manipu- 
lated in much the same way. As a constituent of the astral body, the imagina- 
tion lives on after death. 

Emulating Plotinus, the Neoplatonists also discussed the imagination in 
relation to divine inspiration, prophecies, visions and prophetic dreams, for 
example in the works of Porphyrius (233—305),®! and even more explicitly in De 
insomniis (sometimes referred to as De somniis) by the Christian Neoplatonist 
Synesius of Cyrene (c. 373 — c. 414).62 The theory that the imagination and, with 
it, the human soul is receptive to odours, vapours and sounds is a recurrent 
theme in Neoplatonist philosophy. Within this context, powers can be drawn 
from the World Soul and, as well as the human soul, it can be manipulated. 
Plotinus wrote about attracting the World Soul by using ‘statues’, which could 
capture its image like a mirror.®? This idea lived on in the work of a number of 
important Arab thinkers and some Renaissance philosophers, including Ficino. 


5 Hermetism 


The power of the imagination is also a recurrent theme in the Hermetic texts 
of Classical Antiquity. It is therefore important to examine the prehistory and 
specific nature of these texts. The modern term 'Hermetism' is derived from 
the name of the supposed (or fictional) author Hermes Trismegistus, to whom 
various religious and philosophical texts written in Antiquity were attributed. 
These writings were associated with his reputation as an authority on magic, 
astrology, alchemy and philosophically coloured religious knowledge.** 


61 Porphyrius, Porphyry’s Launching-points to the Realm of Mind; An Introduction to the 
Neoplatonic Philosophy of Plotinus, K.S. Guthrie (transl.), M. Hornum (comm.), Grand 
Rapids 1988. 

62 Synesius of Cyrene, De insomniis, 405-406; J. Bregman (ed., transl.) Synesius of Cyrene 
Philosopher-Bishop; The Transformation of the Classical Heritage, Berkeley 1982, 145-154. 

63 Plotinus, The Enneads, 1v, 3, 1. This passage is crucial for the third part of the Ficino's 
De vita. 

64 R. van den Broek, ‘Hermetic literature I: Antiquity’, in: DGWE, 487; A.D. Nock and A.-J. 
Festugière (eds., transl.), Corpus Hermeticum, 4 vols., Paris 1946-1954; A.-J. Festugière, La 
Révélation d'Hermes Trismégiste, 4 vols., Paris 1949-1954; A.-J. Festugiére, Hermétisme et 
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However, the texts cannot be traced back to a single author; they were written 
by various unidentified authors. The figure of Hermes Trismegistus originated 
from a Hellenistic interpretation of the Egyptian god Thot; in the Jewish tra- 
dition, this god, who was known as the inventor of writing and ‘master of the 
divine words’ and temple rituals, was sometimes identified as Moses.95 

In general, two distinct types of literature from this period were attributed to 
Hermes: the ‘technical’ and ‘philosophical’ Hermetica. The technical Hermetica 
include magic spells and essays on magic, astrology and alchemy, while the 
philosophical Hermetica comprise philosophically tinted religious dialogues. 
Van den Broek correctly observes that the latter is actually a misleading term, 
given that in late Antiquity philosophy was becoming increasingly religious in 
nature and religious thought was strongly influenced by (Greek) philosophi- 
cal theories stemming primarily from Platonism and Stoicism.96 Most of the 
texts were religious treatises employing the terminology of Greek philosophy 
to express ideas about religious knowledge and salvation. Van den Broek refers 
to the work of Garth Fowden, which confirms that both the technical and phil- 
osophical Hermetic texts originated in the same milieu: Greco-Roman Egypt in 
the first century of the Common Era.97 

The most important Latin Hermetic text circulating in the Middle Ages was 
the Asclepius. Lactantius (c. 240-320), Augustine and others made reference 
to it, but while the former took a positive view, the latter in the eighth book of 
De civitate Dei vented fierce criticism of the passages in which Hermes praised 
the animation of images (statues). This attack on Hermes by an authorita- 
tive author of Augustine's calibre significantly influenced how later Christian 
authors, including Ficino, approached Hermetic literature. In this respect it is 
important to note that since the late Middle Ages there had been confusion 
about Augustine's opinion of the Hermetica, because a positive 'Lactantian' 
interpretation had also been attributed to him. It was not until the twentieth 


mystique paienne, Paris 1967; J.-P. Mahé, Hermès en haute-Egypte, 2 vols., Québec 1978- 
82. On the pioneering work of J.-P. Mahé: C. Salaman (transl.), The Way of Hermes; New 
Translations of the Corpus Hermeticum and The Definitions of Hermes Trismegistus to 
Asclepius, London 2000. 

65  R.van den Broek, ‘Hermes Trismegistus I: Antiquity in: DGWE, 474-475. F. Ebeling, The 
Secret History of Hermes Trismegistus; Hermeticism from Ancient to Modern Times, Ithaca, 
London 2007; WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘Hermes Trismegistus & Hermetism, in: Marco Sgarbi (ed.), 
The Encyclopedia of Renaissance Philosophy, New York 2017. 

66 Van den Broek, ‘Hermetic literature I: Antiquity 488. 

67 Van den Broek, ‘Hermetic literature I: Antiquity’, 488; G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes; 
A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan Mind, Princeton 1993, 57-59. 
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century that the text was determined to have been authored by Augustine's 
contemporary Quodvultdeus.5? 

Ficino knew the Asclepius well, as he himself says in his Argumentum,9? 
the foreword to his edition of the Pimander."? This was the name Ficino 
gave to his translation of the collection of Hermetic fragments known as the 
Corpus Hermeticum. The monk Leonardo of Pistoia returned from a journey to 
Macedonia with these fragments in a Greek manuscript and presented them to 
Cosimo de' Medici in 1462. Cosimo then instructed the young Marsilio Ficino to 
translate the manuscript into Latin. The story goes that Ficino had to set aside 
his Plato translation because Cosimo wanted to read this source of ancient 
wisdom before he died. The manuscript that Ficino translated contained only 
fourteen of the dialogues now known to exist; the last three treatises of the 
current Corpus were translated around 1482 by his contemporary Lodovico 
Lazzarelli (1447-1500), and first published by Symphorien Champier in 1507.71 
Ficino was apparently unaware of the fact that the Greek cardinal Bessarion 
had already acquired a more complete fourteenth-century manuscript of the 
Corpus Hermeticum, also in Florence in 1458.” 


68 A.D. Nock, ‘Two Notes; I, The Asclepius and Quodvultdeus, Vigiliae Christianae 3 (1949), 
48-55; WJ. Hanegraaff, 'Hermetism, in: K. Pollmann and W. Otten (eds.), A Guide to the 
Historical Reception of Augustine, Oxford 2013; Augustinus, De Civitate Dei VIII, 23-24, 
in: Augustine, The City of God against the Pagans, R.W. Dyson (ed., transl.), Cambridge 
1998, 345-353: ‘The Egyptian Hermes, whom they call Trismegistus (...) says that there are 
some gods made by the supreme God, and some made by men. Any one who hears this, 
as I have stated it, no doubt supposes that it has reference to images, because they are the 
works of the hands of men; but he asserts that visible and tangible images are, as it were, 
only the bodies of the gods, and that there dwell in them certain spirits, which have been 
invited to come into them, and which have power to inflict harm, or to fulfil the desires of 
those by whom divine honors and services are rendered to them.’ 

69  Ficino’s Pimander, including the Argumentum, was published in Treviso in 1471. The 
translation had already been completed by 1463. The Asclepius was printed in Rome in 
1469 as part of Apuleius’ Opera. A. Faivre, ‘Hermetic Literature IV: Renaissance-Present, 
in: DGWE, 533. 

70 The name refers to the first dialogue, entitled Poimandres. 

71 The manuscript Ficino used is now known as Plut. 71, 33 ff. 1237-145r in the Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana. S. Gentile, and C. Gilly (eds.), Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Ermete 
Trismegisto — Marsilio Ficino and the Return of Hermes Trismegistus, Florence 1999, 41-43. 
The Greek version was first published in 1554: R. van den Broek and G. Quispel, ‘Inleiding’, 
in: Corpus Hermeticum, Amsterdam 1991, 13-14. On Lazzarelli's role in the translation of 
the Hermetica,: W.J. Hanegraaff and R.M. Bouthoom, Lodovico Lazzarelli (1447-1500); The 
Hermetic Writings and Related Documents, Arizona 2005. 

72 Ficino did not know the Bessarion manuscript: Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana (Venice), 
Cod. Marc. Gr. Z. 242; C. Gilly, and C. van Heertum, Magia, alchimia e scienza dal 400 al 
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Ficino’s introduction to Hermetic philosophy influenced his own thinking; 
the Hermes figure makes frequent appearances in his oeuvre. Ficino was also 
familiar with Plato’s reference to Hermes in the Philebus and Platonic ele- 
ments in the Hermetic texts would have appealed to him.’ The publication 
of Ficino’s translation of the Corpus Hermeticum was followed by a notable 
proliferation of depictions of Hermes,” particularly in the 1480s and gos, the 
floor mosaic from ca. 1488 in Siena cathedral being the most famous exam- 
ple.”> The connection between the sudden popularity of Hermes images 
in this period and Ficino’s translation and adaptation of Hermetic body of 
thought requires further study but falls outside the scope of this study. I will 
restrict my remarks to positing that this rise in popularity could be explained 
by Hermes Trismegistus’ position as an astrological philosopher and the great 
planetary conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter that took place in 1484, capturing 
the attention of the public, most particularly doomsayers and eschatologists."9 
In this period, Hermes was often depicted with the Sibyls, pagan prophetesses. 
Together they may have functioned as heralds of Christian truths and proph- 
ecies to the pagans in the period preceding the birth of Christ, the so-called 
prisci theologi. 

Great importance is attached to the imagination in the Hermetic fragments. 
For example, there are strong similarities between Corpus Hermeticum v? and 


700 - Magic, Alchemy and Science 15th-18th Centuries; The Influence of Hermes Trismegistus, 
2 vols., Florence 2002, 11, 15, 16. The said manuscript also contained dialogues xv1-xvi11. 
A. Turnébe's Greek edition (1554) contained a dialogue xv comprised of Hermetic extracts 
compiled by Stobaeus; later editors omitted Turnébe addition, but maintained the num- 
bering of the dialogues so that a C.H. xv is missing from all later editions: Van den Broek, 
‘Hermetic Literature I: Antiquity’, in: DGWE, 489. 

73 Plato, Philebus, 18B: ‘Some god or divine man, who in the Egyptian legend is said to have 
been Teuth'. 

74 A. Faivre, ‘Hermes Trismegistus III: Modernity’, in: DGWE, 483; A. Faivre, The Eternal 
Hermes; From Greek God to Alchemical Magus, Grand Rapids 1995. 

75  Onthe floor of the cathedral in Siena there is a mosaic featuring a depiction of Hermes 
Trismegistus and Moses with the caption: 'Hermis [sic] Mercurius Trimegistus [sic] 
Contemporaneus Moysi’. 

76 Ficino published his own translations of Plato on the date of the conjunction: M.J.B. 
Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio, in: DGWE, 360. An extreme example of an end-times prophet 
was Lazzarelli's religious master Giovanni ‘Mercurio’ da Correggio, who entered Rome on 
Palm Sunday 1484, in the company of his followers, dressed as Christ and mounted on an 
ass. He presented himself explicitly in ‘Hermetic’ guise as the returning Christ, in whose 
teachings the Hermetic and Biblical revelation converged. This spectacular 'performance' 
is described by Lazzarelli in his ‘Epistola Enoch’: Hanegraaff and Bouthoorn, Lodovico 
Lazzarelli, 27-33, 107-149. 

77 Van den Broek and Quispel, 79-81. 
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3 / MERCURIUS: TRINECISTUSI 
EE. CONTEMPORANEUS *MOJSI ^3 


FIGURE 20 Giovanni di Stefano, Hermes Trismegistus, 1488, inlaid marble, dimensions 
unknown, Santa Maria Assunta, Siena 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF OPERA DELLA METROPOLITANA 


Plato's explanation of how God manifests himself to man by means of phan- 
tasmata in the human soul.?8 God shows humanity that which he wants him to 
see by presenting it in the phantasia in the form of direct knowledge, prophe- 
cies or prophetic dreams. God himself, however, is beyond comprehension, as 
the following passage explains: 


This discourse I shall also deliver to you in full, O Tat, lest you go uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of the god who is greater than any name. You must 


78 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 71 E - 72 A. 
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understand how something that seems invisible to the multitude will 
become entirely visible to you. Actually, if it were [not] invisible, it would 
not [always] be. Everything seen has been begotten because at some 
point it came to be seen. But the invisible always is, and, because it always 
is, it does not need to come to be seen. Also, while remaining invisible 
because it always is, it makes all other things visible. The very entity that 
makes visibility does not make itself visible; what [begets] is not itself 
begotten; what presents images of everything [is not] present to the 
imagination. For there is imagination only of things begotten. Coming to 
be is nothing but imagination. Clearly, the one who alone is unbegotten is 
also unimagined and invisible, but in presenting images of all things he is 
seen through all of them and in all of them; he is seen especially by those 
whom he wished to see him.?9 


A more negative Platonist view of the phantasia can be found in a fragment 
identified as Hermetic from the compilation of Greek philosophical texts of 
Joannes Stobaeus (c. 500).8° By contrast, however, the following fragment from 
the Corpus Hermeticum appears to be a passionate ode to the imagination, 
describing its unlimited power and speed: 


AII things are in god but not as lying in a place (for place is also body, 
and body is immobile, and what is lying somewhere has no movement); 
in incorporeal imagination things are located differently. Consider 
what encompasses all things, that nothing bounds the incorporeal, that 
nothing is quicker nor more powerful. Of all things, the incorporeal is 
the unbounded, the quickest and most powerful. Consider this for your- 
self: command your soul to travel to India, and it will be there faster 
than your command. Command it to cross over to the ocean, and again 
it will quickly be there, not as having passed from place to place but 
simply as being there. Command it even to fly up to heaven, and it will 
not lack wings. Nothing will hinder it, not the fire of the sun, nor the 
aether, nor the swirl nor the bodies of the other stars. Cutting through 
them all, it will fly to the utmost body. But if you wish to break through 


79 Corpus Hermeticum v, 1-2, Brian P. Copenhaver, 18. Copenhaver uses the word 'imagina- 
tion’ as a translation for the Greek phantasia. 

80 Stobaeus, Anthology 11 A, 3-4; R. van den Broek, Hermes Trismegistus. Inleiding, teksten, 
commentaren, Amsterdam 2006, 88-89. 
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the universe itself and look upon the things outside (...), it is within 
your power.8! 


According to the next passage, the imagination can enable a person to 
ascend to God or comprehend him, and what is more, to nearly become 
his equal. A passage like this one probably has made a deep impression on 
the Renaissance-Platonists, especially on Ficino, who translated it.82 It is 
possibly one of the reasons for his great appreciation of the power of the 
imagination: 


See what power you have, what quickness! If you can do these things, 
can god not do them? So you must thing of god in this way, as having 
everything — the cosmos, himself, «the» universe - like thoughts within 
himself. Thus, unless you make yourself equal to god, you cannot under- 
stand god; like is understood by like. Make yourself grow to immeasur- 
able immensity, outleap all body, outstrip all time, become eternity and 
you will understand god. Having conceived that nothing is impossible to 
you, consider yourself immortal and able to understand everything, all 
art, all learning, the temper of every living thing. Go higher than every 
height and lower than every depth. Collect in yourself all the sensations 
of what has been made, of fire and water, dry and wet; be everywhere 
at once, on land, in the sea, in heaven; be not yet born, be in the womb, 
be young, old, dead, beyond death. And when you have understood all 
these at once — times, places, things, qualities, quantities — then you can 
understand god.83 


The religious interpretation of the imagination within Hermetism has signif- 
icant parallels with the ways in which this subject is treated in Ficino's phi- 
losophy. He may therefore have served as a conduit for art theorists adopting 
Hermes as inventor of the visual arts in ways that will be discussed in chapter 
six. 


81 Corpus Hermeticum x, 18-19, Brian P. Copenhaver, 41. 

82 Manuscript Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 21.8, fol. ar shows an 
embellished title-page for the introduction to Ficino's Latin translation of the Corpus 
Hermeticum; although dedicated to Cosimo de'Medici, this manuscript dates from 1491 
and will have been owned by Lorenzo il Magnifico (Figure 21). 

83 Corpus Hermeticum x, 20, Brian P. Copenhaver, 41; WJ. Hanegraaff, Het einde van de her- 
metische traditie [The End of the Hermetic Tradition], inaugural lecture, University of 
Amsterdam, Amsterdam 1999. 
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6 Medieval Theories: Arab Thinkers 


In the Middle Ages the works of Aristotle, Galen and the Neoplatonists were 
received in Arabic science and philosophy and translated into Arabic. Science 
and philosophy flourished in the Arab world from the ninth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Translations of Classical Greek works provided nourishment for the further 
development of theories and more ideas were advanced on the faculties of the 
soul. In the magical thinking developed by the Arab Neoplatonists, in which the 
imagination played a role, the universe is seen as a coherent whole in which influ- 
ences move in many directions. In the Medieval scholastic world view based on 
the Aristotelian tradition, influence moved in only one direction: from high to low. 
Most Arab scholars presumed that the lower could exert influence on the higher, 
adducing the aforementioned pneuma, or variations of it, as a linking factor. 

In his doctrine of ‘rays’ Al-Kindi (c. 800 — c. 866) posited that not just the 
stars and planets, but every object in the material world has a centre that emits 
rays and exerts influence on the sublunar world. This applies to the human 
body, as well as ordinary objects. The material these objects are made of cor- 
responds to stars and planets and the rays they emit can be strengthened if 
they are arranged in a particular way in space and time relative to the heavens. 
According to Al-Kindi, the human soul, which is superior to matter, also emits 
rays and the imagination contained in the soul has the capacity to guide these 
rays by pure mental force. In this way the soul can act on matter and man is 
capable of performing magic.84 

Avicenna or Ibn Sina (980-1037) also attributed to the soul great powers of 
influence over subordinate matter. Avicenna postulated that the human soul, 
provided it was pure and free from its corporeal chains, could capture astral 
forces and reflect them back to its surroundings like a mirror. It could give form 
to what was present in the imagination by conveying it to matter. With the 
help of the imagination, the soul could supposedly heal the sick, bring rain 
or induce fertility, but by the same token it could produce disasters or initiate 
epidemics. The magus, having the ability to wield the powers of the soul and 
thus act on people or objects at a distance, could be regarded as a second god 
on earth. Avicenna explained all this by hypothesizing that the soul is related 
to the ‘creative principles’ of the cosmos. Furthermore, he adopted Aristotle's 


84 Al-Kindi, ‘De radiis, M.Th. D'Alverny and F. Hudry (eds., comm.), Archives d'histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du moyen age 41 (1974), 139-260; P. Travaglia, Magic, Causality and 
Intentionality; The Doctrine of Rays of al-Kindi, Florence 1999; P. Travaglia, 'Al-Kindi; 
in: DGWE, 58-60, in particular 59. Travaglia holds the opinion that Al-Kindi had extensive 
influence on Avicenna (see below) and Ficino. 
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theories on the faculties of the soul and placed them in a comprehensive hier- 
archy. He distinguished between outer and inner senses. He localized these 
five faculties in the three ventricles of the brain, after Galen.85 

In an important survey of the imagination in Medieval Arabic philosophy, 
Rahman wrote that while the Classical (Greek) Neoplatonists did not give 
imagination full ontological status, many Arab scholars did, at least to a large 
extent. The Neoplatonist Porphyrius (mentioned above) described how the 
soul leaves the body after death via the ochema, which gradually falls away 
during the soul's ascent. By contrast, Avicenna believed that the soul takes 
the imagination with it after death, and this causes either agony or bliss. The 
pains of hell or the pleasure of paradise experienced is simultaneously real and 
unreal, much like a dream.86 

Also Ghazzáli, or Algazel, (c. 1059-1111) wrote about the soul's immense pow- 
ers that could, at will, press forms into ontologically inferior matter: much like 
astral forces are able to influence the sublunar world, the soul has the capac- 
ity to intervene in the material world. By way of example Ghazzali contended 
that a magus could even force a camel into a Turkish bath.8’ Arab scholars 
speculated about the substance with which the imagination might be able to 
transmit the powers of the soul, suggesting vapours, particles, spirits or rays. 
According to Ghazzali, the imagination is activated by fascinatio, which exer- 
cises the same enchanting effect as love and works both sympathetically and 
antipathetically. Like the lover whispering sensual words to the beloved, the 
magus does the same while emitting particles from his eyes to subdue a weak 
mind.88 Ghazzáli believed that simply by exercising the fascinatio a person 
could disrupt another’s spirit or even kill someone.®9 

The philosopher Suhrawardi (1154-1191) reasoned that people acquire knowl- 
edge not only via ratio, but also by the enlightenment that comes from inner 
purification. This enlightened knowledge is attained by means of the imagi- 
nation rather than physical perception. Suhrawardi, too, speculated about the 
role of the imagination after death. In ‘the realm of images'?? the soul might 


85 Avicenna, Liber de Anima iv, 2, 158; M. Sebti, ‘Avicenna’, in: DGWE, 143-147, in particular 145. 

86 F. Rahman, ‘Dream, Imagination, and “Alam al-Mithal” ’, Islamic Studies 3 (1964), 168-169. 

87 A. Godet, ‘Nun was ist die Imaginatio anders als ein Sonn im Menschen’; Studien zu einem 
Zentralbegriff des magischen Denkes, Ziirich 1982, 6. 

88 Ghazzàli, Logica et Philosophia, Frankfurt 1969 (1506); M.J.E. van den Doel and WJ. 
Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 609. 

89 Albertus Magnus contradicted this: I. Crámer-Rügenburg, ‘Die Seele als Form in einer 
Hierarchie von Formen; in: G. Meyer and A. Zimmerman (eds.), Albertus Magnus, Doctor 
Universalis 1280-1980, Mainz 1980, 67—78. 

go The term is Alam al-Mithal. 
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undergo the quasi-physical pleasures of paradise or the torments of hell. What 
is more, the images from this realm could manifest themselves as demons or 
devils in the material world.9! 

Finally, the Ghayat al-Hakim fil-sihr (Aim of the Sage) should not be over- 
looked. This tract, known in the west as Picatrix, is an obscure work on astrology, 
magic and the powers of the soul, attributed to the Andalusian mathematician 
Maslama ibn Ahmad al-Majriti (+1007/8). This text observes that human beings 
have a vegetative, an animal and a ‘logical’ soul (after Aristotle). The latter is what 
distinguishes man from other creatures. The logical soul produces the arts (artes), 
brings to mind what is not present, compiles images, forms mental images of 
what has not been seen, produces what we see in our sleep, and thus corresponds 
to the imagination. The author also presents pneuma as an instrument of magic, 
making reference to Hermes Trismegistus and others. The text mentions the 
magical power of talismans, as well as the effects of child sacrifice, invisibility, 
living decapitated heads and bisexuality. Due to its unorthodox content, the work 
did not appear in print until the modern era; yet many Latin manuscripts would 
have been in circulation in the Renaissance.?? Ficino's astrological magic may 
have been based in part on the passages about talismans in this document.93 


7 Medieval Theories: The Latin West 


The end of the eleventh century marked the beginning of an era in which 
the most important ancient Greek works and subsequent Arabic works were 
translated into Latin. This had the effect of reviving philosophical debate on 
the soul and its faculties. According to Park there were two distinct periods of 
debate: one that began around 1100, in which Christian Neoplatonism was a 
major influence, and another starting around 1220, in which Aristotelianism 
held sway. As a result, major works by Aristotle, Avicenna and Averroés (Ibn 
Rushd, 126-1198) became available in Latin.94 


91 Rahman, 'Dream, Imagination, and "Alam al-Mithal" 167—180; H. Yazdi, The Principles of 
Epistemology in Islamic Philosophy; Knowledge by Presence, New York 1992. 

92 The [Latin translation dating from c. 1256 for Alfonso the Wise, king of Castile, was highly 
influential. 

93 H. Ritter (transl., comm.), Picatrix; Das Ziel des Weisen, Nendeln, Liechtenstein 19782, 1, 5 
(Ritter 34-36), 11, 10 (Ritter 113-114, 141), 111, 5 (Ritter 189-192), 111, 6 (Ritter 198—206), 111, 
8 (Ritter 241-245), IV, 1 (Ritter 297—308), IV, 4 (Ritter 332-348), Iv, 5 (Ritter 351-358) and 
Iv, 8, (Ritter 403—412). Cf. J.-P. Boudet, A. Caiozzo, N. Weill-Parot (eds.), Images et Magie; 
Picatrix entre Orient et Occident, Paris 2011. 

94 K. Park, ‘Pico’s De imaginatione in der Geschichte der Philosophie, in: G.F. Pico della 
Mirandola, Über die Vorstellung; De Imaginatione, E. Keszler (ed.), Munich 1984, 21-56. 
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The most influential work on the imagination from the first period was 
Liber de spiritu et anima. Attributed to Alcher de Clairvaux (twelfth century), 
it is a collection of commentated texts by various Christian thinkers, includ- 
ing Augustine, Alcuinus (c. 732-804) and Hugo of Saint Victor (1096-1141).95 
Alcher de Clairvaux was apparently familiar with Plotinus. According to this 
work, man's purpose in life is to liberate himself from the material world and 
ascend to a higher plane. Rather than ascending to a different reality, the soul 
instead undergoes a process of internalization, an ascent through the regions 
of the soul itself, namely the faculties of the soul postulated by Boethius (c. 
480 — c. 525): sense perception, imagination, reason and intellect, whereby 
imagination mediates between the material world and the world of the intel- 
lect. These faculties of the soul were steps in a hierarchy, and it was necessary 
for the soul disengage from sense perception and the imagination in order to 
free itself from the bonds of the material world. This suggests that Neoplatonist 
theories about the ascension of the soul were adapted to Christian ideas and 
transformed into a mystical inner ‘ascension’ through contemplation. The 
Liber de spiritu et anima also contains Galenic components: it holds that the 
imagination was subject to the humours, adducing as evidence that cholerics 
dream about different things than melancholics. 

The further development of theories on the imagination that took place 
in the second period, from around 1220, can be seen primarily in the com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s De Anima. Albertus Magnus (c. 1206-1280) used the 
ideas of Avicenna and others to give the discussions pertaining to the soul 
an Aristotelian basis. He adopted Avicenna’s idea of the ‘inner senses’: sensus 
communis, imaginatio, phantasia, vis aestimativa and memoria. Like Avicenna, 
he broke down the imagination into two parts, imaginatio and phantasia. 
Imaginatio, the retentive imagination, makes it possible to access the quali- 
ties of an image when the object concerned was not available. The imaginatio 
maintains an inventory of images for cognition and for dreams and visions; it is 
difficult to say how this faculty differs from memory (memoria). Phantasia, the 
compositive imagination, is the faculty that separates and combines images 
in order to form new ones, such as a centaur. The imaginatio has to be cold 
and hard to store the forms, much like bee’s wax, which keeps its shape when 
cold. The phantasia needs to be warm and moist so that the images can flow. 


95 Particularly De unione spiritus et corporis focuses on the imagination: A.M. Piazzoni 
(ed.), ‘Il “De unione spiritus et corporis” di Ugo di San Vittore, Studi Mediavali 3:1 (1980), 
861-888; Ugo de S. Vittore, I tre giorni dell'invisibile luce; L'unione del corpo e dello spirito, 
V. Liccaro (ed.), Florence 1974, 210-225; P. Sicard (transl.), Hugues de Saint-Victor et son 
école, [Antwerp] 1991, 239-241. 
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Spiritus, the connecting element between the internal senses located in the 
ventricles of the brain, flows from the third ventricle to the spinal nerves, con- 
ducting movement impulses throughout the body. Although, according to 
Albertus Magnus, the imagination was also a potential source of error,9° he 
stated nonetheless, that the imagination ‘is the greatest cognition which the 
sensible soul has and is the greatest of its powers. He followed Averroés in 
attributing to the imagination, together with the intellect, a very particular role 
in the process of understanding or abstracting the essence of true forms (spe- 
cies) from the sense impressions or phantasms perceived in the human soul.9” 

Albertus Magnus’ theory of the inner senses followed Classical lines but 
was for the most part based on the ideas of Arab thinkers, primarily Averroés 
and Avicenna, but it is quite possible that he also drew from Costa ben Luca’s 
(864-923) De differentia animae et spiritus. The confusion of concepts seen in 
the work of the Arab authors carries through in Albertus Magnus’ theories. His 
models were then adopted by Thomas Aquinas (1224/5-1274) and others. 

Aquinas addresses the topic of the imagination for instance in his De unitate 
intellectis contra Averroistas (1270) and Summa Theologiae (1266-73). Following 
a tradition originating from Aristotle, Aquinas makes a distinction between the 
passive intellect and the agent or active intellect. The passive intellect receives 
the intelligible forms of things, but the active intellect is able to make poten- 
tial knowledge into actual knowledge, in the same way light makes potential 
colors into actual colors. For Aquinas, the intellect depends on phantasms, and 
accordingly on the imagination, for many of its activities, and turns toward 
them before, during and after knowledge acquisition.98 Like Albertus Magnus 
says, the imagination plays a role in understanding, specifically grasping a 
thing’s essence. In his Summa Theologiae Aquinas describes how the active 
intellect is able to abstract the intelligible species, and stocks the potential 
intellect with those species, that are drawn from the phantasms that are pres- 
ent in the imagination.99 So far, Aquinas still relies on his predecessors, but 
according to Karnes, Aquinas departs from this tradition by ‘explicitly and sys- 
tematically extending imagination’s influence to the cognizing of particulars. 
Imagination’s phantasms thus serve to generate apprehension of both a thing’s 
essence (what is to be a human being) and its individuality (that particular 
human being is Socrates). 


96 C. Fanger, ‘Albertus Magnus’, in: DGWE 9-12; Crámer-Rügenburg, ‘Die Seele als Form in 
einer Hierarchie von Formen’. 

97 M. Karnes, Imagination, Meditation, and Cognition in the Middle Ages, Chicago, 2011, 56. 

98 Karnes, 56-58. 

99 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1a.85.1 ad 4, Opera Omnia 5:332, summarized by Karnes, 57. 
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Following Aquinas, the Franciscan theologian Bonaventure (1221-1274) in 
his Itinerarum mentis ad Deum, came to associate the imagination’s ability to 
abstract true forms from the sense impressions of the material world with Christ. 
As Asprem postulates, Bonaventure ‘sees the cognitive process from material 
sensation to divine apprehension as analogous to the movement from Christ's 
humanity to his divinity/1°° One could argue that Christ intervenes directly every 
time a person extracts species, that is ideal forms, from mental images, grasp- 
ing some of the truth comprised in creation.!?! This notion became relevant for 
Early Modern art theory, as we will see later, where painting or sculpting ideal- 
ized forms were understood as mirroring activities of God creating the cosmos. 

Karnes argues that Bonaventure made a connection between his theoret- 
ical work and religious practice with the gospel meditations Lignum vitae 
(1260), Vitis mystica (c. 1263), and De perfectione vitae ad sorores (1259-1260). 
With these works, Bonaventure contributed to the popularity and expansion 
of devotional literature, aiming at personal piety through prayer and the con- 
templation of images. The faithful are stimulated to form images of Christ with 
their imagination, a faculty of the soul already associated with Christ, and are 
encouraged to imagine, contemplate, and feel with Christ — especially focusing 
on the passion. 

The imagination also played a role in the development of theories on the 
stigmata of Francis of Assisi. Jacobus de Voragine (c. 1230-1298) and Thomas 
of Celano (c. 1200-1260) - Francis of Assisi's biographer — were the leading 
voices.!°2 Francis’ vision of a crucified seraphim was said to have been so 
intense that the wounds of Christ were impressed upon his flesh and this is 
how he received the stigmata.103 

The imagination was also accorded significance in the contemplation of reli- 
gious and devotional images or texts. For example, in Mary of Burgundy’s book 
of hours there is a miniature of her meditating on a depiction of the Virgin 
Mary and the child; in the meanwhile she is present herself in the scene she is 
meditating. In the next illumination she seems to have vanished through the 
window, that shows a scene of the Lamentation of the Dead Christ (Figure 22a 
and Figure 22b).104 We encounter more of this intertwining of fantasy and 


100 E. Asprem, https://heterodoxology.com/2016/02/24/the-scholastic-imagination/ 

101 Karnes, Imagination, Meditation, and Cognition in the Middle Ages, 11. 

102 Th. de Celano, ‘Tractatus de miraculis Beati Francisci (1247-1257); First and Second 
Lives of Saint Francis, in: P. Halsall (ed.), Internet Medieval Sourcebook, 2006, 
URL: [www.fordham.edu/halsall/source/stfran-lives.html]. 

103 Schmitt, ‘L'imagination efficace’ 15. 

104 Österreichische National-Bibliothek, Cod. 1857. 
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FIGURE 22A Mary of Burgundy Reading her Book of Hours, in The Hours of Mary of Burgundy, 
c. 1477, manuscript 1347, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, fol.13 U 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE OSTERREICHISCHE 
NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, VIENNA 
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FIGURE 22B Mary of Burgundy inside the Window, in The Hours of Mary of Burgundy, c. 1477, 
manuscript 1347, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, fol. 43 U 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE OSTERREICHISCHE 
NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, VIENNA 
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reality in late Medieval and Renaissance contemplative illustrations and devo- 
tional images.!05 

The imagination and the faculties of the soul remained popular subjects of 
debate throughout the Middle Ages, particularly within Aristotelian scholas- 
ticism.!0° These discussions ended up influencing literature, especially texts 
devoted to love, including works by Andreas Cappelanus (De amore, c. 1185), 
Guilaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun (Roman de la rose, 1230-1275), Dante 
(1285-1321) and authors of the Dolce Stil Novo (c.1300). For example, there were 
descriptions of how the female phantasma could take over her lover's pneu- 
matic system.!©” Some authors played complex games with illusion and reality 
and others presented their literary works as dreams. Le Roman de la rose is a 
retelling of the Pygmalion myth in which the artist falls in love with a statue 
that he made and that Venus brought to life. In this double-layered interplay of 
fantasy and reality, the artist desires the illusion he has created; the whole story 
is presented as a dream.!08 

The lyric poetry of the Dolce Stil Novo, of which Guido Guinizelli (1230-1276) 
and Guido Cavalcanti (c. 1255-1300) were the most prominent representatives, 
significantly influenced Dante's work.!°9 Ficino retranslated Dante's De monar- 
chia (1468) and Cristoforo Landino (1424-1498), one of Ficino's tutors and a 
fellow humanist, wrote a strongly Platonist commentary on Dante, for which 


105 Schmitt, l'imagination efficace’, 15ff. Cf. M. van den Doel, ‘Sicily’s Role in Art History: The 
case of Antonello da Messina; in: D. Burgersdijk et al. (eds.), Sicily and the Sea, Zwolle 
2015, 153—155. 

106 Ambrosi, La psicologia della Immaginazione nella storia della filosofia; Bundy, The 
Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought; P. Michaud-Quantin, ‘La clas- 
sification de puissances de l'àme au douzième siècle’, Revue du moyen dge latin 5 (1949), 
15-34; L. Nauta and D. Patzold (eds.), Imagination in the Later Middle Ages and Early 
Modern Times, Leuven, Paris, 2004; Schmitt, ‘L'imagination efficace, 18-19; J.R. Veenstra, 
‘Stretching the Imagination; Demons between Man's Body and Soul, in: R. Suntrup and J.R. 
Veenstra (eds.), Tradition and Innovation in an Era of Change / Tradition und Innovation im 
Übergang zur Frühen Neuzeit, Frankfurt am Main 2001, 203-225; J.R. Veenstra, ‘The Subtle 
Knot; Robert Kilwardby and Gianfrancesco Pico on the Imagination’, in: L. Nauta and 
D. Patzold (eds.), Imagination in the Later Middle Ages and Early Modern Times, Leuven, 
Paris 2004, 1-20. 

107 Especially in Andreas Capellanus (in 1170): A. Capellanus, De amore libri tres, E. Trojel 
(ed.), Munich 1964. Cf. Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, 19: 'The feminine 
phantasm can then take entire possession of the pneumatic system of the lover, pro- 
ducing - unless desire finds its natural outlet — somatic disturbances of a quite vex- 
ing sort? 

108 Schmitt, ‘L imagination efficace’, 13-14. 

109 The term Dolce Stil Novo was coined by Dante (Purgatorio, canto 24). For Dante's remarks 
on the imagination, see especially Paradiso, canto 13: ‘A l'alta fantasia qui mancò possa’. 
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Ficino composed a foreword.!° A new type of romance literature (‘trattato 
d'amore’) emerged from the Dolce Stil Novo, and this literary movement also 
influenced Ficino's De amore!!! 

Returning to the imagination, in the course of the fourteenth century there 
were protracted debates about the number of inner senses and their loca- 
tion in the heart or the brain. In Northern Europe this discussion continued 
until the end of sixteenth century when it was pushed aside by new ideas 
from Italy. 


8 Conclusion 


The imagination was accorded various roles in philosophical, religious and 
literary texts of Classical Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Of the three main 
schools of thought, Aristotelianism had a greater following than Galenism and 
Neoplatonism. In that tradition, the imagination was regarded as an interme- 
diary faculty of knowledge, situated between the senses and the intellect and 
belonging to the sensus interiores. According to this conceptualization, the 
imagination is the instrument that converts sense perceptions into images, or 
phantasmata, so that they may be pondered, evaluated or remembered. The 
sense impressions are conducted from the organs of observation to the soul, 
and by the various faculties of the soul, by pneuma or spiritus, a substance that 
is half material, half immaterial and, as such, has the ability to establish a con- 
nection between body and soul. 

Galen added to this, that the phantasia, like other bodily functions, is sub- 
ject to disturbances brought about by imbalances in the humours. For exam- 
ple, an excess of black bile could trigger hallucinations. Galen also divided the 
faculties of the soul into three functions, which were later associated with the 
three cavities, or ‘ventricles’, of the brain. 

Platonism and subsequently Neoplatonism bestowed on the imagination a 
much greater role than either the Aristotelian or Galenic tradition. Although 
Plato’s early works expressed a generally negative opinion of the unstable 


110 C. Landino, Comento sopra la Comedia, P. Procaccioli (ed.), Roma 2001. 

111 N.A. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, London [1935], 177-178, S. Jayne, 
‘Some Problems of Interpretation’ and ‘Subsequent History’, in: M. Ficino, Commentary 
on Plato’s Symposium on Love, S. Jayne (transl.), Dallas, Texas 1985 (1944), 1-31 (Jayne); 
WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘Under the Mantle of Love; the Mystical Eroticisms of Marsilio Ficino 
and Giordano Bruno; in: W. Hanegraaff and J. Kripal (eds.), Hidden Intercourse; Eros and 
Sexuality in the History of Western Esotericism, Leiden, Boston 2008 & New York 2011. 
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nature of the phantasia, in later works, such as Timaeus, he posited that inspi- 
ration enabled human beings to comprehend the divine, explaining that God 
communicates through the (human) imagination. It was thought that inspi- 
ration came when a person was in a certain mental state akin to madness or 
ecstasy, called mania or furor. 

Plato’s later theories on phantasia had a strong influence on Neoplatonism. 
The Neoplatonists developed a religiously oriented system in which the imag- 
ination served as a vital link between the divine and material worlds. The 
imagination also played a role in theurgical rituals and, in this context, the 
Neoplatonists developed theories about divine inspiration, prophecies, visions 
and prophetic dreams. 

In the Middle Ages, some Neoplatonist Arabic thinkers presented the imag- 
ination as an instrument used by the soul to exercise influence over inferior, 
material objects, thus enabling human beings to do magic. Avicenna adopted 
Aristotle’s ideas on the faculties of the soul and arranged them in a compre- 
hensive hierarchy, distinguishing five inner senses situated in the three ventri- 
cles of the brain, after Galen. 

At the end of the eleventh century, Latin translations of the most important 
Greek works and Arabic scholarship sparked a renewal of the philosophical 
discussion about the soul and its faculties. The first distinct period of debate, 
around 1100, was largely dominated by Christian Neoplatonism. During the 
second, starting around 1220, Aristotelianism was prevailing. Albertus Magnus 
(c. 1206-1280) employed Avicenna’s ideas to give the discourse on the soul an 
Aristotelian underpinning. Especially Aquinas formulated the idea that imag- 
ination plays a role in the process of understanding or abstracting the essence 
of true forms (species) from the sense impressions or phantasms perceived in 
the human soul. Furthermore, Aquinas not only describes how the imagination 
serves to generate apprehension of a thing’s essence, but also its individuality. 

The imagination remained a popular subject of debate throughout the 
Middle Ages, especially within Scholasticism. This was also received in liter- 
ature, such as works of the Dolce Stil Novo poets and Dante, culminating in 
a new literary genre, the trattato d'amore, of which Ficino’s De amore was an 
influential example. 

This survey has described the complex prehistory of Early Modern ideas 
about the imagination. The tradition leading up to these theories was a tap- 
estry of psycho-physiological ideas interwoven with religious and philosophi- 
cal concepts. Consequently, the term imaginatio can be interpreted in several 
ways, depending on the context in which it is used. Subsequent chapters will 
refer back to the philosophical ideas surveyed here, to explain their impact 
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on the development of Early Modern theories of the visual arts and on cre- 
ativity, and their influence on actual works of art. The first order of business is 
to examine how these ideas were both preserved and transformed in Ficino’s 
philosophy. 
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FIGURE 23  Attavante degli Attavanti, Portrait of Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino, preface to the 
Latin Enneads, 1491, Manuscript Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 
82.10, fol. ar 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE BIBLIOTECA MEDICEA LAURENZIANA, FLORENCE. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Phantasia through Ficino’s Lense: Focus, Refraction 
and Diffusion 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is the madman: the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination. 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 
Or in night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear? 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


A Midsummer Night's Dream, act v, scene I 


Ficino shaped and articulated his ideas about the imagination early in his 
career as a humanist. His decision to pursue the life of a translator, philoso- 
pher and teacher was not an obvious one: as the son of a doctor in the ser- 
vice of the Medici family, he was actually intended for the medical profession! 
He received an Aristotelian education from, among others, Niccolo Tignosi 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, the information about Ficino’s life in this section comes from 
Allen, Ficino, Marsilio, in: DG WE, 360-367. 
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da Foligno (1402-1474)? After mastering ancient Greek, he began translating 
Plato's complete dialogues — he suspended this massive undertaking only to 
translate fragments of the Corpus Hermeticum. For all his efforts Cosimo de' 
Medici gifted him a villa in Careggi near Florence.? While Cosimo was on his 
deathbed in 1464, Ficino read his versions of Plato's Philebus and Parmenides 
to him. 

In 1484 Ficino published his Plato translation during a planetary con- 
junction of Saturn and Jupiter, and dedicated it to Lorenzo il Magnifico. He 
received financial support for the project from admirers like Filippo Valori and 
made regular but selective use of translations produced by earlier humanists.4 
He consistently added forewords and commentaries to his own translations; in 
addition he wrote a long commentary on Plato's Symposium in 1469. De amore, 
as it is commonly known, is a key text in the tradition of Renaissance theories 
of love. He also wrote an Italian version (1475); the work later became a best- 
seller, as did Consiglio contro la pestilenza (1481) and De vita libri tres (1489).® 

While working on the Plato translations, Ficino published De Christiana reli- 
gione" in 1476 and from 1469 to 1474 worked on his Theologia Platonica, which 
appeared in print in 1482. In this work, he attempted to blend Christian and 
Platonist thought, which led him to closely examine the subject of the immor- 
tality of the soul. The thirteenth book of this magnum opus contains a key 
exposition of his philosophy of the imagination. The subtitle De immortalitate 


2 Niccolo Tignosi da Foligno (1402-1474) was familiar with and made use of the new transla- 
tion of De Anima from the Greek by John Argyropoulos (1410-1487), who made an important 
contribution to the dissemination of Aristotelian ideas on the imagination. 

3 An Italian translation by Tommaso Benci was published subsequently: Allen, in: DGWE, 
360. For the Renaissance reception of this translation: WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘How Hermetic 
was Renaissance Hermetism?, Aries; Journal for the Study of Western Esotericism 15 (2015), 
179-209. 

4 Onlyfragments of Plato's work had been translated (poorly) into Latin. Knowledge of ancient 
Greek diminished significantly in the course of the Middle Ages. The Council of Florence 
(1437-1440) reacquainted the Latin-speaking scholarly world with original Greek works on a 
grand scale, prompting humanists like Ficino to learn ancient Greek. Bruni's relatively recent 
translations of Plato's works were the toils of a lone pioneer. 

5 Jayne, Introduction, 2 and 20; Hanegraaff, ‘Under the Mantle of Love’. 

6 Kaske and Clark, ‘Introduction’, in: K&C, 1: ‘it was immensely popular in the Renaissance, (...) 
in simple numbers of edition (nearly thirty), and the length of time (...) (last edition 1647): 
Cf. M. Ficinus, De vita libri tres, M. Plessner (ed.), Hildesheim 1978, 245. 

7 Although Ficino's oeuvre breathes ecumenism and syncretism to the modern reader (it was 
also heterodox for the time), in De Christiana religione Ficino asserts that Christianity is the 
only true and conceivable faith and includes elements borrowed from anti-Jewish and anti- 
Muslim polemists. For an Early Modern philosopher in Christendom, however open-minded, 
this was apparently a truth that could not be questioned: Allen, Ficino’, DGWE, 360-361. 
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animorum calls to mind a treatise by Plotinus of the same title; Ficino would 
later produce a commentated translation of Plotinus’ Enneads on which he 
worked through the years 1484 to 1488, and which was published in 1492.9 Ficino 
set out his ideas on the imaginatio here and in the third part of De vita libri tres, 
which he called an adaptation of part of his Plotinus commentary.? Because 
of this work — an original and daring amalgam of medical, philosophical, astro- 
logical, magic and ‘psychological’ ideas — Ficino was investigated by the curia 
for heresy. He defended himself more or less successfully by explaining that he 
had merely reiterated the opinions of others (in this case, Plotinus).!! 

Ficino further refined his views on phantasia in his subsequent commen- 
taries on other Neoplatonists: Porphyrius, Proclus, Iamblichus,!? Synesius and 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. In his commentary on Priscian of Lydia, the 
imagination and the sense of sight were even key themes and he attempted to 
reconcile Aristotelian and Platonist ideas. In his final years, he began writing 
an essay on Paul's letter to the Romans; initially he supported Savonarola, but 
fiercely disputed him later.!? 


Plotinus treatise ‘The immortality of the soul’ was later included in Plotinus, Enneads IV, 7. 
M. Ficinus, Plotini opera, Florence 1492. In the dedication copy for Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
with illuminations by Attavante degli Attavanti (Manuscript Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Plut. 82.10, fol. 3r, Figure 23) we see Ficino’s portrait in the illuminated initial. 
He is portrayed with other philosophers. Robichaud suggests Plotinus is the figure holding 
an open book. DJ.J. Robichaud, Plato’s Persona. Marsilio Ficino, Renaissance Humanism, 
and Platonic Traditions, Philadelphia 2018, 11. For Ficino's work on Plotinus: A. Corrias, 
‘From Daemonic Reason to Daemonic Imagination: Plotinus and Marsilio Ficino on the 
Soul's Inner Daemon, British Journal for the History of Philosophy, xxu (2013), 443-462. 

10 The later work was originally part of Ficino's commentary on Plotinus; it was also pre- 
served in manuscript form as a commentary on Plotinus’ Enneads, 1v, 3, 1, Cf. K&C, 7. In 
July 1489 Ficino copied this part of his Plotinus commentary and dedicated it to Matthias 
Corvinus, the king of Hungary: 'Now, among the books of Plotinus destined for the great 
Lorenzo de’ Medici I had recently composed a commentary (numbered among the rest of 
our commentaries on him) on the book of Plotinus which discusses drawing favor down 
from the heavens. With all this in mind, I have just decided to extract that one (...) and 
dedicate it especially to your Majesty’, Ficino, De vita 111, Prooemium; K&C, 237-241. The 
earlier text De vita sana (1480) and De vita longa (September 1489) were later added to this 
part; the text in its entirety was published as De vita libri tres. 

11 Devita libri tres was listed in the index of the Roman Catholic church at various times. 
Cf.: H.J. Hak, Marsilio Ficino, Amsterdam 1934, 69-71. 

12  Ficino’s introduction to his Latin translation of Iamblichus' De mysteriis Aegyptiorum in a 
manuscript dedicated to the then 16-year old Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, who became 
Pope Leo x, also shows a portrait of himself together with possibly pagan philosophers, 
or a portrait of Iamblichus and three Sibyls: Manuscript Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Strozzi 97, fol. 1r., 1491 (Figure 24). 

13 Cf. A. Edelheit, Ficino, Pico and Savonarola; The Evolution of Humanist Theology 1461/2- 
1498, Leiden, Boston 2008. 
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Portrait of Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino, preface to Iamblichus, De Mysteriis Aegyptio- 
rum, Manuscript Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Strozzi 97, fol. 1r 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE BIBLIOTECA MEDICEA LAURENZIANA, FLORENCE. 
BY PERMISSION OF THE MIC. ANY OTHER FURTHER REPRODUCTION IS 
PROHIBITED 
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At the start of Ficino’s career, Aristotelianism was the prevailing movement 
in philosophy and consequently dominated contemporary thought on the soul 
and the imagination. Fresh theories on these subjects emerged as the author- 
itative works of known authors from Antiquity were translated and unknown 
authors were discovered. This led to humanist translations of Aristotle’s De 
Anima and a reinstatement of Aristotelian terminology.!^ 

Although Ficino himself had been schooled in the Aristotelian tradition, 
it was his comprehensive, systematic approach to his Plato translations and 
commentaries, his incorporation of Neoplatonic concepts in his own work 
and his application of these ideas to the religious and philosophical ques- 
tions of the day, that precipitated a revival of interest in Plato’s philosophy in 
the Renaissance that held strong for two centuries.! Also Michael Allen puts 
this forward and cites three reasons for this: first, there was the intellectual 
fascination with, and the novelty of, his unorthodox revival of Neoplatonist 
thought. According to Allen, his ecumenical and syncretistic ideas were pro- 
gressive then and remain so today.!6 Second, Ficino tutored the Florentine 
elite and their children. He exchanged letters on intellectual subjects with 
over a hundred pupils, many of whom were friends, patrons, admirers and 
colleagues. His correspondents included Lorenzo il Magnifico, many cardi- 
nals and dignitaries of the church and various courts:!” his prodigious episto- 
lary output fills twelve books of letters. Finally, Allen argues, Ficino was one 
of the first intellectuals to profit from the invention of the printing press. De 
amore, De vita, the Pimander and his translations of Plato were widely read 
over a long period.!8 To this list of reasons, I would add the cultural politics 
of Cosimo I de’ Medici (1519-1574), (Grand) Duke of Tuscany. During his reign 
(1537-1574) he showcased both Ficino and Alberti (1404-1472) as outstanding 
Tuscan thinkers for the greater glory of his (Grand) Duchy, and contributed 
in many ways to the fame of these two humanists and the dissemination of 
their work. 


14 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 610. 

15 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio’, in: DGWE, 361. 

16 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio) in: DGWE, 361. 

17 Allen, Ficino, Marsilio) in: DGWE, 361. 

18 Allen, Ficino, Marsilio) in: DGWE, 361: ‘Finally, he was one of the first Early Modern intel- 
lectuals to enjoy the accelerated Europe-wide exposure made possible by the invention of 
the printing press. His works are now among the most splendid and valuable of the incu- 
nabula; and the De amore and De vita, along with the Pimander and Plato translations, 
became bestsellers.’ Cf. Kaske and Clark, ‘Introduction’, in: K&C, 1; Jayne, 19-23. 
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Ficino’s views on the imagination combine Platonist, Neoplatonist, 
Aristotelian and Galenic thought, as well as medical knowledge and magic, 
but they also represent an important new phase in the body of thought on 
this faculty. His ideas on the imagination were fairly constant, but would vary 
somewhat depending on the subject he was addressing or the author he was 
commentating on. In his work Ficino frequently revisited certain themes, 
addressing them in all their facets. It is as if he keeps holding his subjects to 
the light, and discovers something new about them every time. 

Due to their wide dissemination and enduring popularity, De amore and De 
vita libri tres were important vehicles for Ficino’s ideas on the imagination and 
related topics. As the present study examines the cultural and artistic recep- 
tion of Ficino’s thought, these works are most relevant for charting a possible 
impact on Renaissance art and art theory.? De amore and De vita are discussed 
below, in conjunction with Theologia Platonica, book x11, Ficino’s clearest and 
most extensive treatment of the imagination. 


1 De Divino furore and Related Texts 


The first work in which the imagination plays an important role is a letter 
that Ficino wrote in 1457 or 1462 to Peregrino Agli and was later given the title 
‘De divino furore’ (‘On divine frenzy’).2° Ficino had read texts by Peregrino, 


19 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio, in: DGWE, 361; Kaske and Clark, ‘Introduction’, in: K&C, 1; Jayne, 2 
and 20. 

20 The most commonly cited date of 1457 could be incorrect; the work may be from 1462. 
Ficino refers to Hermes Trismegistus in such a way that one could presume he was 
familiar with the Corpus Hermeticum 1, 6-8, which did not appear in Florence until 1462 
(Bessarion had a manuscript two years earlier, but Ficino was most likely unaware of 
this as it contained passages that he did not include in his translation). Raymond Marcel 
says that the date of 1457 is missing from many manuscripts and believes that the tran- 
scriber miscopied MCCCCLXII as MCCCCLVII (R. Marcel, Marsile Ficin; Commentaire 
sur le Banquet de Platon, Paris 1956, 215-218). For more on this matter: Hanegraaff, W.J., 
‘The Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino, in: J. Dijkstra, J. Kroesen and Y. Kuiper (eds.), 
Myths, Martyrs and Modernity; Studies in the History of Religions in Honour of Jan. N. 
Bremmer, Leiden, Boston 2010, 553-567. However, in his ‘Introduzione’ to the anastatic 
edition of book1 of the letters Gentile gives the date 1 December 1457 and believes that 
Ficino referred to Asclepius, 34. Ficino was certainly familiar with this work. Allen also 
mentions a reference to the Asclepius by Ficino in his De voluptate from 1457 — the date 
usually given for De Divino furore. S. Gentile, S. (ed.), ‘Introduzione’ in: Le divine lettere 
del gran Marsilio Ficino, F. Figliucci (transl.), vol. 1, Rome, 2001,V11-xx1x; S. Gentile, ‘In 
margine all’ Epistola De Divino Furore di Marsilio Ficino’, Rinascimento 11, XX111 (1983), 
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which — given the young author's tender years — he considered to be excep- 
tional. Ficino wrote to him: “The powerful emotion and burning desire which 
your writings express prove, as I have said, that you are inspired and inwardly 
possessed by that frenzy"?! 

Plato described mania (Gr.) or furor (Lat.) as a state of frenzy that enables 
the soul to break away from the body and ascend to the divine.?2 This is not 
temporary madness but rather a mental state in which divine knowledge 
can be acquired.23 Plato provided a detailed explanation of this process in 
Phaedrus and Ficino saw this work as the ‘protodialogue’ that gave rise to all 
his other works.24 


33-77; M J.B. Allen, ‘Marsilio Ficino, Hermes Trismegistus and the Corpus Hermeticum, 
in: J. Henry and S. Hutton (eds.), New Perspectives on Renaissance Thought; essays in the 
History of Science, Education and Philosophy in Memory of Charles B. Schmitt, London 
1990, 38-47. 

The passage concerned reads as follows: ‘Those philosophers I have just mentioned 
had learnt from Mercurius Trismegistus, the wisest of all the Egyptians, that God is the 
supreme source and light within whom shines the models of all things, which they call 
ideas. Thus, they believed, it followed, that the soul, in steadfastly contemplating the eter- 
nal mind of God, also beholds with greater clarity the natures of all things. So, accord- 
ing to Plato, the soul saw justice itself, wisdom, harmony, and the marvelous beauty of 
the divine nature. And sometimes he calls all these natures “ideas”, sometimes “divine 
essences” and sometimes “first natures which exist in the eternal mind of God” ’, M. Ficino, 
‘On Divine Frenzy (De divino furore), in: Ficino, The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 1, 43. 

21 Ficino, ‘On Divine Frenzy’, 42ff. 

22 Hanegraaff observes that the term furor is difficult to translate; all possible options are 
pejorative or have a dubious connotation. He suggests using ‘altered states of conscious- 
ness’, a term introduced in the 1960s to describe LSD experiences; however this phrase, 
too, may have a negative ring for some given its provenance. The term ‘dissociative’ 
used to describe certain mental states in psychiatry is another option. Hanegraaff, ‘The 
Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino’. 

23 Hanegraaff, ‘The Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino’: ‘Plato’s discussion of the four “fren- 
zies” belongs within a much wider and more complex discursive field, usually referred 
to by the general label of “ecstasy” (ekstasis). In the classical Greek context it includes 
such terms as alloidsis, kinesis, enteos and entousiasmos, daimonismos, teiasmos, apo- 
plexia, ekplexis; and we will see that in later authors such as Ficino it is connected with 
such terms as alienatio, abstractio, vacatio, occupatio, instinctus, and raptus. (...). [T]hese 
unusual states were not seen as mere psychological or psychiatric anomalies, but as 
phenomena that were of considerable epistemological relevance for philosophers, for 
the simple reason that they were believed to give access to a “superior” knowledge of 
some kind” 

24 As formulated by Michael Allen, who suggested the term 'protodialogue' in this con- 
text: 'the seminal work from which [Plato's] later works take their origin and in which 
they are potentially contained’. MJ.B. Allen, The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino; A Study of 
his Phaedrus Commentary, its Sources and Genesis, Berkeley 1984, 13. 
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In Phaedrus the soul is compared to a chariot pulled by a team of winged 
horses, driven by a charioteer. One of the horses is noble, but the other quite 
the opposite. Therefore the driving is difficult and troublesome. The chari- 
oteer traditionally represents the part of the soul that must guide the soul 
to truth; one horse represents rational impulse, while the other represents 
the soul’s irrational passions or concupiscent nature. In his later commen- 
tary on this dialogue (1466-68) Ficino likens the unbridled horse to the 
imagination.5 

Nevertheless, the imagination and the senses also perform a positive func- 
tion, says Ficino. Since man is created in God's image, the human soul - or 
more specifically, the imagination within the human soul — contains images of 
the principles that lay behind creation. Knowledge of these principles can be 
compared with a seed planted in the imagination that germinates when a per- 
son experiences beauty that is perceptible to the senses. In perceiving earthly 
beauty, the soul remembers the divine beauty of the ideas. The memory of 
this may cause the soul to break away from the body and ascend to the divine. 
Furthermore, the soul undergoes this ascent in a state of one of the furores.?6 
The senses and the imagination therefore enable human beings to establish a 
connection with, or to return to, their divine origin. 


25 MJ.B. Allen (transl, ed.), Marsilio Ficino and the Phaedran Charioteer, Berkeley, 1981; 
M. Ficino, Commentaries on Plato. Phaedrus and Ion, Allen, M.J.B., (ed., transl.), Cambridge 
Massachusetts, London England, 2008, p.67-9: ‘The charioteer [...] is the intellect and 
coincides with the essence. The charioteer's head [...] is the power that unites him to the 
universe's principle, that rules over the intellect, and coincides with the [soul's] unity. The 
better horse [...] is the rational power whether it discourses through universals or partic- 
ulars. Its companion, the appetite, is also called a horse. In ourselves and the gods alike, 
however, the better horse and the charioteer participate in identity more than in differ- 
ence, in rest more than in motion. But the worse horse is the imagination together both 
with the nature (that is the vegetative power) and with the appetite, the companion of 
both [...]. So the worse horse [...] is said in us to be contrary [...], not because itis bad and 
wicked, but because it follows rather the opposite elements [of motion and difference]. 
So it is called the contrary horse because it is constituted rather from the contrary - that 
is, from the opposite — elements [...].Both powers are called horses because of motion. 
But the wing is the upward-drawing power: through this power the divine souls are said 
to be winged [...] in the sense of being *on the wing," for they are always uplifted; but our 
souls are said to be winged in the sense of being “fledged,” for at least they can be uplifted. 
Preeminently the wings are the charioteer's, then the better horse's, and only finally the 
worse horse's, since the worse horse can be raised by the better and can share a certain 
blessedness with it. Cf. Ficino, Commentaries on Plato. Phaedrus and Ion, 97, 1-113. 

26 Ficino would later write in De vita libri tres (1489) that this applies especially to melan- 
cholics, because a strong concentration of black bile in the body was thought to sharpen 
the imagination. 
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In De Divino furore Ficino explains the content of Phaedrus?’ to the young 
Peregrino, and identifies four different furores;?8 In Phaedrus, Plato distin- 
guished four types of manía: the prophetic, the telestic, the poetic and the 
erotic. Ficino attempts to describe these states of mind, associating each one 
with a different deity: the frenzy of prophecy to Apollo, telestic frenzy (which 
Ficino refers to as the frenzy of the ‘mysteries’) to Dionysus, poetic frenzy to 
the Muses and the erotic frenzy to Venus.?? 

The last and highest of the frenzies, that of love, is aroused by the expe- 
rience of earthly love and beauty. Poetic frenzy provides lyrical or musical 
inspiration, when the soul remembers the celestial harmony of the spheres.39 
According to the Platonist view, there is no need for the poet to understand his 
own work.?! The frenzy of the mysteries is associated with religious ceremo- 
nies and rites of purification and healing.?? Lastly, prophetic frenzy yields the 
gifts of prescience and divination. Ficino also identifies the negative opposite 
of each furor: lust and ‘earthly’ love are false replicas of divine love; superfi- 
cial, purely technical music is a shadow of true poetry; superstition is an imi- 
tation of the mysteries and fortune-telling is but a poor reflection of prophecy. 
Generally speaking, hearing and sight are rated most high among the senses as 


27 Sheppard observes that Ficino was not yet familiar with the Greek version of Phaedrus 
in 1457, but may have based himself on Leonardo Bruni's incomplete translation from 
1424. Hankins confirms this. See: A.D.R. Sheppard, ‘The Influence of Hermias on Marsilio 
Ficino's Doctrine of Inspiration, JWCI 43 (1980), 97-109, in particular 99; Allen, The 
Platonism of Marsilio Ficino, 47; J. Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, Leiden, 
New York 1990 1, 72; A. Buck, Italienische Dichtungslehren von Mittelalter bis zum Ausgang 
der Renaissance, Tübingen 1952, 88-91; R. Cardini, La critica di Landino, Florence 1973, 
100-103; Gentile, ‘In margine all’ Epistola De Divino Furore di Marsilio Ficino’, 33-77. 

28 ‘Hence, (...) [Socrates] says again in Phaedrus that only the mind of a philosopher regains 
wings. On recovery of these wings, the soul is separated from the body by their power. 
Filled with God, it strives with all its might to reach the heavens, and thither it is drawn. 
Plato calls this drawing away and striving 'divine frenzy and he divides it into four parts; 
Ficino, ‘On Divine Frenzy’, 43. 

29 ‘From all this it is now clear that there are four kinds of divine frenzy: love, poetry, the 
mysteries and prophecy; Ficino, 'On Divine Frenzy; 47 and: 'According to Plato, Socrates 
attributes the first kind of frenzy to Venus, the second to the Muses, the third to Dionysius, 
and the last to Apollo’, Ficino, ‘On Divine Frenzy’, 47-48. 

30 Ficino, ‘On Divine Frenzy, 47. 

31 ‘He thinks that those poets who are possessed by divine inspiration and power often 
utter such supreme words when inspired by the Muses, that afterwards, when the rapture 
has left them, they themselves scarcely understand what they have uttered’, Ficino, ‘On 
Divine Frenzy; 46. For the Platonist concept, see: Plato, Timaeus, 71 E-72 A. 

32 Ficino, ‘On Divine Frenzy, 47: ‘(...) is a powerful stirring of the soul, in perfecting 
what relates to the worship of the gods, religious observance, purification and sacred 
ceremonies. 
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instruments to recall memories of the world of ideas, whereas touch, smell and 
taste are valued lower.?? 

The furores are also discussed in the commentary on the dialogue Jon, 
which Kristeller dates between 1464 and 1466,34 and in the commentary on 
Phaedrus, which he places between 1466 and 1468.?5 They also play a cen- 
tral role in De amore (1469).85 In 1463 Ficino translated a large portion of the 
Corpus Hermeticum, which also must have had a formative influence on his 
ideas about the ascent of the soul and the imagination.37 In April 1463 Ficino 
finished the translation;88 Tommaso Benci completed his Tuscan version in 
September.?? Judging from Ficino's repeated references to the Hermetic texts 
in his work, they must have made a deep impression on him,*° although his 


33 ‘Plato says that the wisdom of men is the image of divine wisdom. He thinks that the 
harmony which we make with musical instruments and voices is the image of divine har- 
mony, and that the symmetry and comeliness that arise from the perfect union of the 
parts and members of the body are an image of divine beauty. Since wisdom is present in 
no man, or at any rate in very few, and cannot be perceived by bodily sense, it follows that 
images of divine wisdom are very rare amongst us, hidden from our senses and totally 
ignored, Ficino, ‘On Divine Frenzy’, 44. 

34  M.Ficino, Tn Platonis Ionem, vel de furore poetico; in: 00, 1281-1284. See also: M.J.B. Allen, 
‘The Soul as Rhapsode: Marsilio Ficino's Interpretation of Plato's Ion’, in: Allen, Plato’s 
Third Eye; Studies in Marsilio Ficino's Metaphysics and its Sources, Aldershot, Hampshire, 
Brookfield 1994, 125148, in particular 127. 

35 M. Ficino, In Phedrum, in: M.J.B. Allen, Marsilio Ficino and the Phaedran Charioteer, 
Berkeley 1984, 72-83, in particular 17. 

36 Hanegraaff observes that in Jon Argumentum and De amore, the furores are listed in a new 
hierarchical order, starting with the furor of poetry, followed by the mysteries, prophecy 
and, finally, love. See: Hanegraaff, ‘The Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino’. 

37 The manuscript is currently in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana catalogued as Plut. 
71, 33. Ficino later sold the manuscript to Angelo Poliziano, according to a remark written 
by Poliziano on f. 208ff.: ‘Angeli Politiani liber emptus aureis duabus a Marsilio Fecino 
[sic]. The manuscript was found among Poliziano's books after his death: S. Gentile and 
C. Gilly, Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Ermete Trismegisto — Marsilio Ficino and the Return of 
Hermes Trismegistus, Amsterdam, Florence 1999, 41. 

38  In1463Ficino also received a villa in Careggi from Cosimo for his efforts. 

39 Gentile and Gilly, Marsilio Ficino, 33. Ficino's translation of the Corpus Hermeticum was 
widely read and there were at least twenty-four printed editions. After the Italian trans- 
lation was completed, French, Spanish and Dutch versions followed; Allen, ‘Marsilio 
Ficino, Hermes Trismegistus and the Corpus Hermeticum; 39; F. van Lamoen (ed.), 
Hermes Trismegistus; Pater Philosophorum; Tekstgeschiedenis van het Corpus Hermeticum, 
Amsterdam 1991; WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘How Hermetic was Renaissance Hermetism?, Aries; 
Journal for the Study of Western Esotericism 15 (2015), 179-209. 

40 Sebastiano Gentile also notes that Ficino had a lifelong interest in Hermes and the 
Egyptian mysteries. Gentile and Gilly, Marsilio Ficino, 33: ‘In the margins of his manu- 
script of Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus he paraphrases the only hermetic frag- 
ment preserved in that text, derived from Iamblichus (...). A few years later he translated, 
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interest shifted from Hermes to Zoroaster later in life. As stated above, Corpus 
Hermeticum XI in particular was a true ode to the imagination. Unfortunately, 
there is no known commentary on the Hermetic Asclepius from Ficino’s hand; 
the one attributed to him and included in his Opera omnia was actually written 
by Lefevre d'Etaples (1496).4! 


2 De amore 


In 1469 Ficino wrote his Commentarium in Convivium Platonis, a commen- 
tary on Plato's Symposium.*? De amore, as it is commonly known, had enor- 
mous influence on literature, and, as we will see, on the visual arts and art 
theory. This was not only due to the widespread and enduring popularity of 
the work (including the Italian editions), but also — and primarily — because 
of Ficino’s highly poetic and visually oriented approach to subjects such as 
beauty and love. This work reflects on the motif of the soul recalling its divine 
origin through exposure to earthly beauty. It is set up as a discussion between 
nine humanists in Francesco Baldini’s villa in Careggi on 7 November, thought 
to be the date of Plato’s birth and death. Ficino and his father are joined by 
Antonio degli Agli, Cristoforo Landino, Bernardo Nuzzi, Tommaso Benci, 
Giovanni Cavalcanti, and Carlo and Cristoforo Marsuppini, nine in total, ‘just 
like the Muses'43 One of the topics the assembled company addresses is love 
as a primal force, born of chaos when the world was created,44 and as the all- 
pervading power that set the cosmos in motion.^? It is also through love that 


or rather paraphrased, various works connected with the hermetic tradition, such as the 
De mysteriis Aegyptiorum of Iamblichus or the De abstinentia animalium of Porphyry 
(...). But if these are traces of interest he never relinquished, even more remarkable 
is the presence of Hermes throughout Ficino's writings. I am thinking not so much of 
the explicit quotations, many though they are, but rather of the way Ficino makes the 
hermetic teachings his own, mingling them so closely with his personal ideas that they 
become indistinguishable 

41 For general information on this material: M. Stausberg, Faszination Zarathushtra; 
Zoroaster und die Europüische Religionsgeschichte der Frühen Neuzeit, Berlin, New York 
1998; Cf. WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘Tradition, DGWE, 127ff.; M.J.B. Allen, Synoptic Art; Marsilio 
Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation, Florence 1998, 37-40. 

42 Hanegraaff ‘Under the Mantle of Love, 2008/2011. 

43 M. Ficino, Über die Liebe oder Platons Gastmahl, K.P. Hasse (transl.), P.R. Blum (ed.), 
Hamburg 2004, Prooemium, 10-11. Normally I cite from S.R. Jayne's English translation, 
but it does not include the Prooemium. 

44 Ficino, De amore I, 3, Jayne, 36-37. 

45 Ficino, De amore, 111,1, but also: 1, 3, 11, 1, v, 8. 
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harmony, cooperation and cohesion unite every part of the cosmos. The breath 
of love can be felt throughout the cosmos, and Ficino associates this concept 
with spiritus in his work: love is the ‘driving force’ in the universe and spiritus is 
its instrument. Love is what connects the high and the low, the divine and the 
earthly, and Ficino calls it a ‘demon’ that permeates the universe.*® According 
to Ficino, this all-pervasive power is also the master of all arts and sciences.*” 

Ficino finds that love's powerful influence on the spiritus is not just a cos- 
mic phenomenon. It has a similar effect at the level of the individual soul. He 
describes how the soul of the lover responds to the sight of his beloved: the 
spiritus is so confounded that the lover's only desire is to enter the beloved's 
soul. The soul is drawn as if by a kind of ‘hook'48 to the image of the beloved 
in the imagination and then to the very soul of the beloved. Ficino described 
it as follows: 


[W]herever the continuous attention of the soul is carried, there also fly 
the spirits, which are the chariots, or instruments of the soul. The spirits 
are produced in the heart from the thinnest part of the blood. The lover's 
soulis carried toward the image of the beloved planted in his imagination, 
and thence toward the beloved himself. To the same place are also drawn 
the lover’s spirits. Flying out there, they are continuously dissipated.49 


When love is reciprocated, the soul finds itself in the soul of the beloved.50 
According to Ficino, people with a melancholic or choleric temperament 
are the most susceptible to love’s power of attraction, because their passions 
are easily inflamed due to the large volume of bile in their blood. Bile was con- 
sidered as highly inflammable, like brandy, and induces the spiritus to burn 
quickly and intensely. After moments of erotic frenzy, the spirit is burnt, caus- 
ing the blood to become thick and sluggish. And so love is the source of much 
melancholy*! and the dejected lover is haunted by ‘deformed and terrible 


46 ‘[T]he love of the World Soul, “the great demon" which, hanging over all things through- 
out the whole universe, does not permit hearts to sleep, but everywhere wakens them to 
loving’, Ficino, De amore, V1, 8; Jayne, 8. 

47 Ficino, De amore, 111, 2-4. 

48 Ficino, De amore, VI, 2. 

49 Ficino, De amore, VI, 9. 

50 ‘A man’s appearance, which is often very beautiful to see, on account of an interior good- 
ness fortunately given him by God, can send a ray of its splendor through the eyes of 
those who see him and into their soul. Drawn by this spark as if by a kind of hook, the soul 
hastens toward the drawer, Ficino, De amore, V1, 2; Jayne, 108. 

51 Ficino, De amore, VI, 9. 
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images’ (phantasies).5? Lovers who focus excessively on the physical aspects 
of love, through their trivial obsession ‘fail to achieve great ends'.53 The soul is 
unable to concentrate on itself. Ficino explains that our eyes and ears are the 
doors through which the beauty of the beloved enters the soul, and the soul is 
repeatedly drawn out through the eyes and ears by the beloved’s intense pow- 
ers of attraction. Because the lovers’ desire for one another grows stronger 
day by day and they each carry an image of the other with them in their imag- 
ination, they may even begin to resemble each other.55 

Ficino also referred to the Platonic myth from the Symposium, the speech 
of Aristophanes,°® about man who originally consisted of two heads and four 
legs and arms, whom God divided in two, separating the two halves to pun- 
ish his or her pride.5" Love is a way for a person to be temporarily reunited 
with the other half, thus relieving the pain of separation. Ficino tried to inter- 
pret this myth allegorically, explaining that he thought the story meant that 
human beings are originally born with two ‘lights’ (these are the two halves 
of the whole), one to illuminate ‘inferior or equal’ objects and another, given 
by God, to observe higher matters.58 In the context of Ficino’s philosophy, 
the lower light relates to the senses and the imagination, and the higher light 
is reason and intellect. Ficino goes on to explain that out of prideful short- 
sightedness people tend to focus on the lower light, i.e. the senses and the 
imagination, and become separated from their higher light and their divine 
spark. During adolescence, they begin searching for their higher self in an 
attempt to become ‘whole’ again. In this context, Ficino views love as a means 
to ascend to the divine. 


52 According to Ficino, love is ‘without a home’ because the soul of the lover abandons its 
own body and mind to enter the soul of his beloved. Thus it robs itself of its natural seat, 
the Lares, and is condemned to eternal restlessness: ‘the soul abandons the service of 
its own body and spirit and tries to leap across into the body of the beloved. (...) On this 
account love is deprived of its own Lares, its natural seat, and its hoped-for rest’, Ficino, 
De amore, V1, 9; Jayne, 123. 

53 Here Ficino cites Propertius (49 BCE — 2? BCE), Elegies, 11, 12, 1; Jayne, 149. 

54 Ficino, De amore, VI, 9. 

55 ‘For this reason none of you should be surprised if you have heard that some lover has 
taken on in his own body a certain similarity of likeness to his beloved. Often pregnant 
women think vehemently about wine which they avidly desire. The vehement thought 
moves the internal spirits and paints on them an image of the thing being thought about’ 
Ficino, De amore, VII, 8; Jayne, 164—5. 

56 Plato, Symposium 189c393*. 

57 Ficino, De amore, IV, 2. 

58 Ficino, De amore, IV, 2-4. 
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Although Ficino drew a sharp distinction between a ‘higher’ divine form of 
love and the earthly, physical kind,59 it is important to note the Ficino himself 
was of the opinion that he never judged love in a negative light.5? However, 
he does observe repeatedly with regard to earthly temptations that it is better 
to direct one's attention to reason and the higher senses, i.e. sight and hear- 
ing, than to focus on the more material senses, i.e. touch, taste and smell. In 
De amore, and usually throughout his entire oeuvre, Ficino identifies sight as 
(one of) the noblest of the senses, ranking it mostly even above hearing.9! He 
relates this to the aforementioned frenzy theory: in De amore he sets out that 
by observing, imagining®? and contemplating beauty, the soul can become 
ignited with furor and thus ascend to the divine.9? Before the soul descended 
to the material world, impressions (rationes) of ideas were imprinted on it, like 
‘paintings on a wall-9^ When the soul experiences earthly beauty it is reminded 
of the immutable perfection of the world of ideas, and longs to return there. 

In summary, in De amore Ficino posits that the power of love is present 
throughout the cosmos and spiritus is its omnipresent instrument. By seeing 
and experiencing beauty, a person can be reminded of his or her divine origin, 
becomes ignited with frenzy and his or her soul ascends to higher spheres, 
thus returning to the intelligible world. Ficino also outlines how the spiri- 
tus in the soul of a lover can be ‘moved’ by the sight of the beloved; if love is 
reciprocated, the soul recognizes itself in a transformed state in the soul of 
the beloved. Ficino also explains his view that although visual experience can 


59 Ficino, De amore, 11, 7; Jayne, 54: ‘Each love is virtuous and praiseworthy, for each follows 
a divine image”. 

60 Ficino, De amore, I, 4. 

61 ‘Therefore (...) six powers of the soul are counted as pertaining to cognition: reason, sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch. Reason is assigned to supreme divinity, sight to fire, to air 
hearing, to the odor of vapors smell, to water taste, touch to earth. For reason investigates 
heavenly things, and does not have a seat of its own in any part of the body, just as divinity 
also does not have a particular seat in any part of the world. Sight is located in the highest 
part of the body, just as fire is located in the highest region of the world, and by its nature 
perceives light, which is characteristic of fire. Hearing, following sight in the same way 
that pure air follows fire, takes in sounds, which both originate in broken air, and through 
the interval of the air glide into the ears. Ficino, De amore, v, 2; Jayne, 85. Also: 11, 1-5, 9. 

62 Ficino, De amore, V1, 13. 

63 Ficino, De amore, 1v, 6, V1, 1 and v, 6: ‘[B]eauty is a certain lively and spiritual grace infused 
by the shining ray of God, first in the Angel, and thence in the souls of men, the shape of 
bodies, and sounds; a grace which through reason, sight, and hearing moves and delights 
our souls; in delighting, carries them away, and in carrying them away, inflames them with 
burning love’, Jayne, 95. 

64 Ficino, De amore, V1, 13; Jayne, 134: ‘Reasons (...) painted on the substance of the soul, as it 
were, like pictures on a wall’ Cf. De amore, 1, 1 and v1, 12. 
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arouse the desire to return to the divine, man should ultimately free himself 
from the bonds of the lower senses of touch, smell and taste in order to return 
to reason and intellect. All things considered, Ficino values the sense of sight 
more highly than any other and his philosophy is visually oriented through and 
through.65 


3 Theologia Platonica, Book x111 


In Theologia Platonica (written in 1469—74, published in 1482), his masterpiece, 
Ficino attempts to harmonize Neoplatonist philosophy and the Christian reli- 
gion. The title is taken from a work by Proclus, and Plotinus' philosophy had 
significant influence on the content. The subtitle of the work, De immortalitate 
animorum, refers to a treatise by the latter.56 We encounter Plotinus’ dualistic 
views on the imagination again in Theologia Platonica. 

Book x111 of Theologia Platonica is key to our understanding of Ficino's 
philosophy of the imagination. He presents an abundance of evidence in his 
endeavour to prove that the human soul is divine. The power of the imagina- 
tion is essential to his argument. He makes his point by positing that the soul, 
and the imagination that is a part of it, rules the body and not the other way 
round." The imagination elicits emotions in the body, causing all manner of 
physical effects, such as heart palpitations, blushing, fainting, nausea and ver- 
tigo.68 Ficino surmises, intelligent people have soft skin, and are thin and fre- 
quently ill: a strong soul practically dissolves the body. On the other hand, the 
imagination can prevent both pleasant and distressing bodily stimuli reaching 
the soul. By way of example, Ficino mentions that there are people who can 


65 This is disputed by G. Tomlinson, Music in Renaissance Magic; Toward a Historiography of 
Others, Chicago, London 1993, passim. 

66  MJJB. Allen, ‘Introduction’ in: M. Ficino, Platonic Theology, J. Hankins and W. Bowen 
(eds.), M.J.B. Allen and J. Warden (transl.), 6 vols., Cambridge Massachusetts, London 
2001-2006, (Abbreviated as Allen below), vol. 1, xiii. 

67 The dominance of the soul over the body is also addressed in De vita: ‘For it is wrong to 
cherish only the slave of the soul, the body, and to neglect the soul, the lord and ruler of 
the body, especially since the Magi and Plato assert that the entire body depends upon 
the soul in such a way that if the soul is not well, the body cannot be well” Ficino, De vita 
I, XXVI; K&C 161. 

68 ‘Four emotions accompany the phantasy: desire, pleasure, fear and pain. When they are 
attheir most intense, they immediately and totally affect their own body and even some- 
times another's'; Ficino, TP XIII, 1; Allen Iv, 10-11. 
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withstand the agony of walking barefoot on ice or biting off their own tongue; 
this, he explains, is how the Christian martyrs bore their suffering. 

The powers of the soul — namely the senses, the imagination,® the reason 
and the intellect"? — are compared to steps which the soul can climb to reach 
the divine world.” Michael Allen emphasizes that in Ficino’s philosophy this 
ascending path that the soul follows is primarily a mental, inner one.7? The top 
step of the human soul is the intellect: this is a direct reflection of the divine 
light, of which reason and the imagination are merely exceedingly imperfect 
and indirect shadows.” 

Ficino goes on to explain that melancholics tend to have a more vivid imagi- 
nation than others and are therefore more inclined to succumb to frenzy. There 
are some — including Plotinus — who even have the ability to completely disem- 
body their soul.”4 In this context Ficino makes reference to Corpus Hermeticum 
x1 (which he translated) in the following passage: 


The minds of all these travelled around the greatest number of places 
and embraced the three ‘times’ in one at the moment when they sep- 
arated themselves from the body. Thus when man's soul has been com- 
pletely disjoined from the body, he occupies all place and all time, as the 
Egyptians maintain. Or rather the soul is already by its very nature every- 
where and always or virtually so. In order to survey a multitude of places, 
even the most remote, and to recollect all past time and anticipate future 
time, it does not have to proceed outside itself: it achieves this totally 


69 Ficino was inclined to group all the inner senses under the heading ‘phantasia’. See: Ficino, 
TP, VI, 2; Allen 11, 126ff. 

70 Ficino adopted these powers from Boethius, but did not define them consistently. 
See: Ficino, TP VIII, 1; Allen 11, 262ff; TP x, 6; Allen 111 162ff; P.O. Kristeller, The Philosophy 
of Marsilio Ficino, New York 1943, 364-401. 

71 Ficino, TP XVI, 3. 

72 Allen, The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino, 61. 

73 HJ. Hak, ‘De leer van Ficino’ in: H.J. Hak, Marsilio Ficino, Amsterdam 1934, 89; R. Klein, L 
imagination comme vêtement de l’4me chez Marsile Ficin et Giordano Bruno’, Revue de 
métaphysique et de morale, 61 (1956),18-39. 

74 According to the biography of Plotinus written by his pupil Porphyrius, Plotinus left his 
body four times to achieve a state of ecstasy and union with God. Cf. Plotinus, Plotinus 
(The Enneads), Porphyry, 23, Armstrong, volume 1, 71: ‘Four times while I was with him he 
attained that goal, in an unspeakable actuality and not in potency only. Ficino tells the 
story as follows: TP X111, 2; Allen Iv, 123: ‘He says that he was present four times at these 
miraculous moments for Plotinus, and he claims that in his sixty-eighth year he was once 
swept up himself by a divinity in the midst of contemplation’. 

75 ‘[T]hree times’ means present, past and future here. 
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when, having abandoned the body, it has turned within. And this is either 
because its nature is itself everywhere and always, as the Egyptians sup- 
pose, or because, when it betakes itself to its own nature,’¢ it is immedi- 
ately united with the divinity which comprehends all the boundaries of 
space and time.77 


Basing himself on Plotinus’ authority, Ficino explains that someone who is 
seized by frenzy may not always understand what he is saying. A person need 
not be intelligent or educated to be swept away by frenzy, but a sensitive imag- 
ination is a necessity. Frenzy can be actively induced by various means,’® but 
the inspiration that is received by one in this state is, according to Ficino, 
always a form of divine mercy: 


Poets in a frenzy sing of many things, and marvellous ones at that, which 
a little later when their frenzy has abated they do not sufficiently under- 
stand: it is as if they themselves had not pronounced the words but God 
had spoken loudly through them as through trumpets.”9 


The divinity of the human soul and the power of the imagination are further 
demonstrated by the gift of prophecy, according to Ficino. As examples, he 
cites our own dreams, the visions received by the prophets and the Sibyls and 
the ability of the priestesses to understand the oracle of Delphi. 

Following Plotinus, Ficino posits that all human souls are bound to the 
World Soul.8? Plotinus actually went further, hypothesizing that part of the 
human soul always remains in the World Soul. Ficino restricts himself to a 
comparison with a string: wherever it is touched the entire string resonates. 
Moreover, if a string on one lyre is made to vibrate, the equivalent string on 
another lyre will resonate.8! This is how itis possible for the World Soul and the 


76 This is a reference to the soul that withdraws into its own ‘centre’ see also De vita III, XI; 
K&C, 294-295. 

77 Ficino, TP, XIII 2; Allen, 1v, 123 

78 Hanegraaff, ‘The Platonic Frenzies in Marsilio Ficino’. 

79 Ficino, TP, XIII 2; Allen, Iv, 127. 

8o ‘All minds, whether sublime and above souls, or lower and introduced into souls, are so 
mutually bound that, beginning from God as their head, they proceed in a long continu- 
ous succession; and those that are more eminent distribute rays to those that are less so’, 
Ficino, TP, X111, 2; Allen, rv, 135. 

81 Ficino, TP XIII, 2; Allen tv, 135: ‘The same happens with a taut musical string; if its top is 
plucked the whole vibrates and sounds. If you take two lyres and attune the strings to the 
same pitch, when the one lyre sounds, the other will resound. See for Ficino and music: J. 
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soul of an individual to influence each other. As stated above, Ficino considers 
the imagination the means by which this influence is exercised. He describes 
this more accurately in book x111: the soul possesses a kind of vital force which 
it uses to govern, feed and move the body; phantasia and imaginatio are ele- 
ments of this force. Ficino refers to this force as idolum, a term borrowed from 
the Neoplatonist tradition and a clear reference to Proclus.8? This idolum con- 
sists of: 


those irrational perceiving powers (...), namely the confused phantasy, 
which follows the natural instinct, and the imagination, the assembler of 
the five senses. (...) The Platonists compare our mind to a private sun, our 
reason to the sun’s light, our idolum to a ray of this light, our nature to the 
ray’s reflection or splendor, or (...) its shadow.83 


Ficino posits that man is capable of prophesying if he empties his mind and 
his imagination.?^ This can occur during sleep or while in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, and a chaste lifestyle or a melancholy temperament can help. The 
idolum, which then establishes a connection to the World Soul, can activate 
visions and predictions. It would be possible to predict a tidal wave because 
the phlegmatic component of our temperament, the ‘watery’ part, would gen- 
erate images of rivers, rainfall and fish in the idolum.85 In the same way, the 


Prins, Echoes of an Invisible World; Marsilio Ficino and Francesco Patrizi on Cosmic Order 
and Music Theory, Leiden, Boston, 2014. 

82 ‘ThePlatonists call this power the idolum, that is, the simulacrum of the soul, (...). Proclus 
wants it to be divisible along with the division of the body (...)’: Ficino, TP X111, 2; Allen 
IV, 135; ‘Through its head, that is, the mind, our soul is bound to higher minds; through 
its lowest power, the idolum, with which it rules the body, our soul is in accord with the 
idola of the higher souls; and through it’s body’s nature into which the idolum is woven, 
our soul is united with the natures of the world's bodies’, Ficino, TP, xIII 2; Allen, rv, 
137-139. It is difficult to say how the concepts ‘ochema’ and ‘idolum’ are related in Ficino's 
work. For the time being, they appear to overlap quite a bit, given what Ficino says about 
the ‘aetherial vehicle of the idolum’. See: Ficino, TP, X111 4; Allen, rv, 205 and A. Corrias, 
‘The Imagination and Memory in Marsilio Ficino’s Theory of the Vehicles of the Soul’, The 
International Journal of the Platonic Tradition, v1 (2012), 81-114. 

83 Ficino, TP, XIII 2; Allen, Iv, 137-139. 

84 The Sibyls and the priestesses of Delphi were true adepts at clearing their imagina- 
tion: ‘The Sibyls and the Pythia’s priests, when they would retire into the cave of Jupiter 
or Apollo, believed the divinity itself was present there: they thought about the divinity’s 
majesty with such overwhelming awe and veneration that their senses, phantasy and rea- 
son instantly intermitted their activities’, Ficino, TP, X11, 2; Allen, Iv, 167. 

85 ‘The internal activities are the visions of the phantasy and the discursive arguments of 
reason. But the phantasy which most guides the way we live our life is most intensified 
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choleric component (the spleen) can call up images of volcanic eruptions and 
landslides. 

According to Ficino, further evidence of the divine nature of the human 
soul involving the imagination can be found in the fact that human beings 
have invented and practice many arts. The products of these arts are the same 
as those of nature; therefore, man doesn't slavishly imitate nature but rather 
competes with it. Ficino explains this as follows: 


Zeuxis so painted grapes that the birds flew up to him. Apelles so 
painted a mare and a dog that horses passing by whinnied and other 
dogs barked. Praxiteles sculpted a marble statue of a Venus in a temple 
of the Indians that was so alluring that it could scarcely be kept safe and 
unspotted from the lustful gazes of passersby. Using his mathematical 
learning, Archytas of Tarentum made a dove out of wood, adjusted its 
balance, and inflated it with spirit so that it could fly. Mercurius reports 
that the Egyptians constructed statues of the gods in such a way that 
they would speak and walk. Archimedes of Syracuse made an orrery or 
bronze model of the heavens in which the seven motions of the planets 
were all reproduced exactly as they are in the heavens, and the whole 
revolved exactly as the planets do (...). In sum, man imitates all the 
works of divine nature, and perfects all the works of lower nature, cor- 
recting and amending them.?6 


Ficino adds to this that human beings have the capacity to transcend the 
heavens with their minds.87 The divinity of the human soul lies not only 
in man's ability to shape matter through 'the rational principle of the arts' 
but also his capacity to ‘transmute the species of things’. Ficino reiterates 
the notion that the imagination can exert influence on the individual's own 


when it gazes with utmost concentration on its own images and envisions them within. 
These intensely envisioned images blaze out to the common sense, which we call in the 
Platonic manner the imagination, and beyond to the lower senses and spirit, Ficino, TP, 
XIII, 2, Allen, 1v, 151. 

86 ‘The rest of the animals live either without an art or skill orjust with a single one to whose 
deployment they do not [freely] commit themselves but to which they are drawn by the 
law of fate. An indication of this is that they never improve over time in doing what they 
do. Men by contrast are the inventors of numberless arts and they develop and become 
more skilled as a result of daily practice; and what is marvellous is that human arts make 
on their own whatever nature makes; it is as if we were not her slaves but her rivals’, 
Ficino, TP, XIII 3; Allen, tv, 169-171. 

87 ‘With his superheavenly mind he transcends the heavens, Ficino, TP, X111 3; Allen, IV 173. 
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body,88 and on the bodies of others,8° by inciting emotions or casting ‘wicked 
spells’.9° 

It must be added that despite Ficino’s praise in book x111 of the Theologia 
Platonica for the imagination and his citing of its various functions as proof 
of the soul’s divine nature, he presents negative examples with surprising fre- 
quency. For instance, he describes how the ‘evil phantasy of the sorcerer’ can 
give a child a fever. The powers of the sorcerer are transferred to the child 
through the eyes and infect its spiritus.9! People whose horoscope has Saturn 
in an unfavourable position have a particular knack for such evils, especially 
if they are of advanced years, having reached the most melancholic age 
when the blood is heavy, thick and full of bile.9* Ficino compares the evil 
power of the phantasia with infectious diseases; he also draws a compari- 
son with mythical creatures like the basilisk and the catoblepas that could 
kill men simply with their gaze.?? So while the imagination is certainly 


88 ‘Earlier we said how powerful is this ruling power in using the phantasy to shape the 
body with vehement desires, seeing that it produces different qualities in the body’s parts 
according to the diversity of its emotions: from wrath comes heat, redness, a bitter taste, 
and flux of the bowels; from fear comes cold and pallor; from sadness, sweating and a 
dark, ashen color; from anxiety, dryness and blackness. The emotions of the rational soul 
are the sources of these qualities because they often impel us towards some such quali- 
ties that are contrary to our prior complexion. And, as Hippocrates and Galen teach us, 
an emotion of long standing changes the body’s first complexion and drags it towards its 
own nature. This is what the phantasy does; Ficino, TP, X111 4; Allen, IV, 191. For more on 
pregnant women whose imagination affects the fetus see: Ficino, TP, X111, 4; Allen, IV, 191. 

89 ‘That the soul can do such things by its emotions is not surprising if certain herbs can do 
so, or stones with their vapors (...). An unbroken chain of means is not wanting to the soul 
and through these means it imparts action to a foreign body’, Ficino, TP, X111, 4; Allen, 
IV 193. 

9o ‘Thus the phantasy, like the life-giving power, also forms its own body, as we said, when- 
ever it is troubled by the more painful emotions. But it forms a foreign body too by way of 
charms and wicked spells, Ficino, TP, X111 4; Allen, IV, 193. 

91 ‘The phantasy of a sorcerer, hostile as it is to an infant’s tender little body, gives the child 
a fever. His imagining the fever arouses his (...) his choleric spirits, just as imagining inter- 
course arouses our seminal spirits and genitalia. This aroused choleric and feverish spirit 
in turn arouses whatever fetid and fever-causing vapors dwell in the sorcerer’s body. As 
soon as these vapors are aroused, like arrows they speed with the spirit to the spot the evil 
phantasy had intended as its mark. They dart out brightly from the older person’s eyes and 
pass through the child's eyes, like rays passing from and through things made of glass, and 
on to infect the child's spirits and humors’, Ficino, TP, X111, 4; Allen, Iv, 193 and also 195. 

92 Ficino, TP, XIII, 4; Allen, rv, 193. 

93 ‘Are you surprised that the body of one man is contaminated by the rational soul of 
another? But you are not surprised that one soul is harmed by another when we gulp 
down alien vices from the company we keep. You are not surprised that your body is 
easily infected with disease by the vapor of another body as is obviously the case with 
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deemed to be influential, the influence it exerts is not viewed in a purely 
positive light.9* Ficino says the imagination is ‘divine’, but also that it serves 
as a bridge between the divine, intelligible world and the material world. As 
such, it remains connected to the material world and therefore cannot be 
seen solely as a positive force in Ficino’s philosophy. The ambiguous position 
of the imagination in his system of thought is inherent in the hierarchically 
structured Neoplatonist worldview. 

Ficino considers reason and intellect to be faculties that can reach beyond 
the imagination and rein in its negative aspects.9° He describes the power of 
reason as follows: 


If the malefic phantasy has such immense power, how much more 
immense do you suppose will be the power of the benefic reason? It will 
be at least double, because the reason rules the phantasy and good tri- 
umphs over evil. (...) So when this reason is fixed upon some benefit and 
the soul is wholly intent on God, it sometimes benefits the body to which 
it is attracted, its own or a foreign one alike.96 


Reason and intellect are therefore more powerful than the imagination. As 
long as a person focuses solely on the physical, Ficino says, he will only be able 
to influence his own body or that of another through the imaginatio. In other 
words, his abilities are limited to casting spells or, in some cases, healing.?" If, 
however, he invokes the power of the ratio, he will be able to cast off his bodily 
chains: 


consumption, epidemy, leprosy, the itch, dysentery, pleurisy, and conjunctivitis. Among 
the western Ethiopians purportedly lived beasts called the catoblepas that would kill men 
simply by looking at them (...), so effective is the power in the vapors of [their] eyes (...). 
Such is the power of the imagination and especially when the vapors of the eyes are sub- 
ject to the emotions of the soul, Ficino, rp, X111, 4; Allen, IV, 195-197, Cf.: Ficino, De vita 
III, XVI; K&C, 325. 

94 In this respect, too, Ficino cites Plato: ‘In the Timaeus he deals with the tyrant of the 
phantasy and also with the rule of pious reason, when he examines the power of the soul 
in the body’, Ficino, TP, X111, 4; Allen, IV, 199. 

95 People who live chaste lives and are even tempered have the ability to make practical 
use of the power of the ratio. However, they must eat the right pure food in moderation. 
Ficino, TP, XIII, 4; Allen, IV, 197. 

96 Ficino, rp, XII 4; Allen, rv, 197. 

97 ‘So the soul will no longer be bewitching just one body or a young body, or be healing a 
sick man, it will then govern the spheres of the elements. As long as it is addicted to this 
human body, it agitates the elements of this body’s small world, the four humors that is, 
and introduces them to heat, cold, wetness, dryness, and all the colors and tastes, as was 
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The soul (...) will then govern the spheres of the elements (...). When 
liberated, it therefore emerges from this body into the great [world] body, 
and, filled now with God, moves the humors of this greater animal, the 
four elements, that is, of the greater world, as if they were its own. For 
it has now emerged as a kind of World Soul, the soul of that part of the 
world with respect to which it is most disposed.98 


With the assistance of the ratio the soul can free itself from the body’? and 


through the intellect even ascend to the celestial spheres and 'govern the 
world’100 


Ficino concludes his argument substantiating the divine nature of the soul 
with this last point: the power of the soul enables the human body to radiate 
light. First the light emanates from God to the intellect, the uppermost part 
of the human soul; then the light is ‘poured’ into the ratio and finally shed on 
the idolum of the soul, and it is the idolum that influences the human body.!0! 


evident above, both in the act of life and in the emotions of the phantasy’, Ficino, TP, XIII 
4; Allen, tv, 203. 

98 Ficino, TP, XIII, 4; Allen, rv, 203. 

99 ‘Since the reason is superior to the phantasy, when the reason is dedicated totally to God 
and directed to the one work of bestowing a benefit, then the earlier natural desire of the 
soul joining it to its own body is fully remitted: released from its own body, the reason acts 
upon another: Ficino, TP, XII, 4; Allen, IV, 199. 

100 Ficino, TP, XIIL, 4; Allen, Iv, 197. Plato is cited again with regard to this subject: ‘In the 
Phaedrus, however, he glances at something more mysterious when he says that all soul 
has care of the body of the universe and that our soul, when it is free, traverses the heav- 
ensin their entirety and governs the world together with the celestial souls, circling round 
the various souls (...) in various figures (...). Which soul does this? It is the one which 
orders the phantasy to be silent and which, burning with desire too for supernal divinity, 
does not trust itself to the customary discursiveness of the reason natural to it, but lives 
alone in the mind, issues as an angel, and takes God into its whole heart. Ficino, TP, X111, 
4; Allen, rv, 199 and 201; Cf. S. Toussaint, ‘Zoroaster and the Flying Egg; Psellos, Gerson and 
Ficino, in: Clucas, S., P.J. Forshaw, and V. Rees, Laus Platonici Philosophi; Marsilio Ficino 
and His Influence, London, Boston 2011, 105-115. 

101 ‘The Chaldaeans think that yet another marvel can be performed by the soul, namely 
that it can surround its own body with light from scattered rays and with the levity of 
the rays lift its body on high. (...) But if it is possible to assign any reason for this mira- 
cle, I think it is perhaps the following. The first light is in God and there it is such that it 
surpasses the intellect (...). But that same light of God when it is poured forth into the 
angel suddenly becomes intellectual light and can be understood. When it is poured into 
the soul it becomes rational light and can be both understood and thought about dis- 
cursively. Thence it passes down to the soul's idolum where it becomes sensitive but not 
yet corporeal light; and thence to the aetherial vehicle of the idolum where it becomes 
corporeal but not yet manifestly visible. Finally it crosses over into the elemental body, 
whether into the simpler and airy or into the composite (...); and in this elemental 
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Ficino suggests that this is the golden chain (catena aurea) that Homer? saw 
hanging down from heaven and descending to earth. Ficino says: “[..] and men 
who have seized it [the golden chain] can raise themselves to the heavens’! 

To recapitulate, in book x111 of Theologia Platonica Ficino presents the 
power of the imagination as evidence of the human soul's divine nature. In his 
view, the imagination demonstrates the dominance of the soul over the body. 
This is manifested in the range of psychosomatic responses that the imagina- 
tion can elicit, but also in the soul's ability to liberate itself from the body with 
the assistance of the imagination. Other ways in which the imagination might 
prove that the soul is divine include the human ability to reveal prophecies, 
create art and perform miracles. The aforementioned ambivalence of Plato and 
Plotinus towards the imagination is also evident in Ficino’s work, particularly 
in the frequency with which he provides negative examples to demonstrate 
the power of the imagination. In his view, the power of reason and intellect 
vastly exceeds that of the imagination. 


4 Melancholy and Furor: De vita sana (1480) 


In 1481 Ficino published his Consiglio contro la pestilenza, a short medical work 
describing how to combat the plague. It contains instructions on how to purify 
the mind (spiritus) with fragrances and perfumes, for example.!4 In De vita 
sana (1480), which would later become the first part of the De vita libri tres 


body it becomes manifestly visible’ Ficino, TP, X111, 4; Allen, Iv, 205. Ficino refers to the 
‘Chaldaean Oracles’, a group of oracles from later Antiquity attributed to Zoroaster by 
Plethon (1355-1454). Plethon even believed that Plato’s philosophy was nothing other 
than that of Zoroaster's followers, the Magi. See A. de Jong, ‘Zoroaster’, in: DG WE, 182. 

102 The golden chain is from the beginning of Homer’s Iliad, book vini in which Zeus 
addresses the council of gods: ‘Hear me, all you gods and goddesses (...). (...) then you will 
recognize how far the mightiest am I of all gods. But come on, just try it, you gods, so that 
you all may know. Make fast from heaven a chain of gold, and lay hold of it, all you gods 
and all you goddesses; yet you could not drag to earth out of heaven Zeus the counselor 
most high, not even though you labored mightily. But whenever I was really minded to 
pull with all my heart, then with earth itself I would draw it up and with the sea as well; 
and the rope I would then bind around a peak of Olympus and all those things would 
hang in space. By so much do I surpass gods and surpass men.’ Homer, Iliad, A.T. Murray 
(transl.), v.1, book 8, 351-353(translation is divided over 2 volumes). 

103 Ficino, Platonic Theology X111 4, Allen, Iv, 205. The full sentence reads: ‘I believe that this 
is the golden chain which Homer saw hanging from heaven and stretching down to the 
earth, and men who have seized it can raise themselves to the heavens.’ 

104 See chapter 2, p. 3off and M. Ficino, Consiglio contro la pestilenza, E. Musacchio (ed.), 
Bologna 1983 (1481), 73 and Ficino, De vita 111, 1v; K&C, 258-263. 
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(1489), Ficino discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the melancholy 
temperament, pointing out that melancholics have a particularly vivid imagi- 
nation and are more inclined to furor than ordinary people. De vita sana is the 
first medical work to address the complaints of a specific occupational group; 
according to Ficino, students and scholars were particularly susceptible to 
melancholy: 


Moreover, an expert craftsman takes more diligent care of his instru- 
ments — a painter his pencils, a coppersmith his hammers and anvils, a 
soldier his horses and arms, a hunter his dogs and birds, a lute-player his 
lute, and the same goes for anyone and the tools of his trade. But only 
the priests of the Muses, only the hunters after the highest good and 
truth, are so negligent (o shame!) and so unfortunate, that they seem 
wholly to neglect that instrument with which they are able in a way to 
measure and grasp the whole world. This instrument is the spirit, which 
is defined by doctors as a vapour of the blood — pure, subtle, hot, and 
clear/105 


Scholars make excessive use of their spiritus, but fail to devote adequate atten- 
tion to this instrument. Ficino further explains the relationship between schol- 
arship and melancholy. It begins with Mercury and Saturn - who are both cold 
and dry, like the melancholy temperament - inviting us to study and research. 
Studying difficult material compels the soul to withdraw into its own ‘centre’ a 
movement that Ficino says is analogous to the centripetal motion of the earth. 
The earth corresponds with the melancholic temperament. In addition, the 
pursuit of lofty objectives is related to Saturn, the planet holding the highest 
position in the planetary order.!°6 A final, more ‘medical’ argument is that a 
great deal of intellectual activity dehydrates the spiritus, causing the blood to 
thicken and the volume of black bile to increase. This process is aggravated by 
a lack of exercise: 


105 Ficino, De vita 1, 11; K&C, 11. Cf. De vita 111, 11; K&C 252-3: ‘Hence, by withdrawal from 
human affairs, by leisure, solitude, constancy, by theology, the more esoteric philosophy, 
superstition, magic, agriculture, and by sorrow, we come under the influence of Saturn 
(...). De vita 111, X1; K&C 294-5: Now through the influence of Saturn alone, the substance 
of spirit (...) is always recalled by him from the outer to the innermost faculties and sub- 
jects and often from the lowest to the highest. For this reason he helps one contemplate 
the more secret and the higher subjects’. 

106 Ficino, De vita 111, X1; K&C, 294-295. 
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For just as they are inactive in the rest of the body, so they are busy in 
the brain and the mind. From the former circumstance they are com- 
pelled to secrete pituita, which the Greeks call phlegm, and from the lat- 
ter, black bile, which they call melancholy. Phlegm dulls and suffocates 
the intelligence, while melancholy, if it is too abundant and vehement, 
vexes the mind with continual care and frequent absurdities and unset- 
tles judgment. Hence it can justly be said that learned people would even 
be unusually healthy, were they not driven by the bad effects of black bile 
to depression and even sometimes to folly.!07 


The spiritus of one born with a melancholic temperament is exceptionally 
sensitive and consequently ‘highly flammable’, according to Ficino, like strong 
alcohol that ignites in a flash. Because the spiritus of the melancholic is so very 
flammable, he is more susceptible to ecstasy and more easily swept up in a state 
of furor that is more intense than others experience.!°8 Consequently, the mel- 
ancholic is disposed to inspiration and in some cases true genius.!°9 However, 
once the spiritus burns up, he is left in a depressed state; this is the downside of 
his temperament. In De vita sana Ficino prescribes a strict regime for keeping 
the spiritus permanently aglow without allowing it to be consumed entirely.!° 
Exquisite food, physical exercise and sexual moderation are essential. He also 
advises against staying up late and working deep into the night, because: 


[p]hantasy or imagination or apprehension (‘cogitation’) or whatever 
other name it seems it ought to be called, is distracted and upset by many 
long and contrary imaginations, cogitations, and cares while it is awake. 
This distraction and confusion are too contrary to someone pursuing 
contemplation and requiring a completely tranquil and serene mind. 
Only during the quiet of night is that agitation finally calmed and put to 
rest. Therefore, at the approach of night we study with the mind always 


107 Ficino, De vita I, 11; K&C, 113. 

108 According to Ficino the soul of the melancholic is ‘filled from above with divine influ- 
ences and oracles, and it always invents new and unaccustomed things and predicts the 
future. Not only Democritus and Plato affirm this but also Aristotle confesses it in his 
book of Problems, and Avicenna in his Liber divinorum and in his De anima. Ficino, De 
vita 1, VII; K&C, 123. 

109 Ficino adopted this from (Pseudo-)Aristotle, Problemata, 30.1 (935a), Ficino, De vita 1, v; 
K&C, 117. 

110 Ficino, De vita 1, v; K&C, 119: ' T]he black bile (...) let it shine, but not burn, and Walker, 
who compares the spirit alcohol and its properties, D.P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic 
Magic from Ficino to Campanella, London 1958, 4. 
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disturbed, but when night withdraws for the most part we give ourselves 
to study with a tranquil mind.!! 


This isa warning that every modern-day academic and researcher should heed. 


5 Ficino’s Commentary on Priscian of Lydia 


Between 1484 and 1486 Ficino worked on a translation of Plotinus, at the welcome 
request of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. He also authored a commentary on 
this work between 1486 and 1490. Around 1488 Ficino translated a wide range of 
Neoplatonic tests, including works by Synesius, Psellus, Iamblichus, Porphyrius 
and Proclus.!? He also translated and wrote a commentary on Priscian of Lydia’s 
Commentary on Theophrastus’ De sensu”? at the request of Filippo Valori. 
Ficino's Commentary on Priscian of Lydia is a highly technical text on the 
soul and its relationship to the senses, with particular emphasis on the imag- 
ination and the sense of sight. Ficino seems to have attached great value to 
this text because it demonstrates the dominance of the soul over the body (a 
recurrent theme in his work, as we have seen),!^ and because it appears to be 
an attempt to harmonize Aristotelian and Platonist theories of soul.!5 Ficino 


111 Ficino, De vita 1, VII; K&C, 129. 

112 PR. Blum, ‘Chronologie Marsilio Ficinos’, in: Ficino, Über die Liebe oder Platons Gastmahl, 
XXXVII. 

113 Forthis purpose, he had at his disposal just one damaged manuscript, which he corrected 
and translated so well that Poliziano, a perfectionist, praised the work profusely: Hak, 
Marsilio Ficino, 67. 

114 All quotations from Ficino's ‘Commentary on Priscian of Lydia’ or, Expositio in interpre- 
tationem Prisciani Lydi super Theophrastum;, in: Ficino, 00, 1800-1835, are, unless other- 
wise indicated, cited from an as yet translation by Ruud Bouthoorn, to whom I am grate- 
ful. Ficino, 00, 1801: ‘He who teaches to know yourself, seems to admonish us to know the 
soul, which is — as it is the elixir of the things of this world - undoubtedly the elixir of all, 
and if we know that, we shall easily know everything; 

115 ‘But when I strictly scrutinized on the one hand the platonists, and on the other the 
peripatetics, it seemed that their answers were in disagreement — so from the beginning 
I started to doubt that I would ever get what I wished. But not long thereafter Themistius 
gave me the highest hopes, who stated that the great philosophers not so much disagreed 
as to opinions, but as to words, and that the opinion on the Soul of Plato, Aristotle or 
Theophrastus was one and the same — under different words. And then, by some divine 
trick of fate, I fell on Theophrastus' book on the Soul, briefly but still diligently explained 
by a certain Priscian of Lydia, especially with regard to the way in which Plutarch and 
Iamblichus the platonists, and the most important peripatetics had explained Aristotle's 
opinion on the soul. So when I noticed — while reading them - that the platonists and 
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claims that Giovanni Pico della Mirandola demonstrated that Platonists and 
Aristotelians were in complete agreement in terms of their ideas about the 
soul."6 As Gersh puts forward, Ficino’s Commentary on Priscian of Lydia and 
the third book of On Life (De vita coelitus comparanda) are the moments in 
which the concept of the spirit is developed most extensively by Ficino.!7 

Priscian begins his commentary by positing that Aristotle took the view that 
the spiritus with which the senses 'observe colours, liquors or tastes, sounds, 
forms or figures’ adapts to what is observed ‘through a passion of some sort'!!8 
According to Ficino spiritus can indeed be altered by images in the imagina- 
tion, but not by sense perception.!? Moreover, the imagination operates much 
longer than the senses, in his view, because it contains imprints of the ideas, 
while sense impressions are fleeting.120 

In his Commentary on Priscian Ficino writes extensively on the working of 
the senses and sense perception. He reiterates again — as in De amore and later 


peripatetics were completely in accord, I held almost everything I had wished for; Ficino, 
00, 1801. 

116 ‘But still I do not think that I should deeply elaborate this matter at this time, or speak 
on it more widely. For Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, (...) demonstrates that Plato and 
Aristotle are miraculously in agreement with respect to the soul’ Ficino, 00, 1801 

117 Cf. M. Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, S. Gersh, (ed., transl.), Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
London, England, 2018, vol. 5, 207 ff. 

118 ‘Theophrastus then begins a discussion on sense perception, and because Aristotle thinks 
that the instruments of the senses, moved by the objects of sense, are assimilated to the 
objects of sense through a passion of some sort, Theophrastus rightly inquires what is the 
nature through which this being similar occurs. Because it seems absurd for a similarity to 
occur within the instruments of sense — and much more so within the soul itself — regard- 
ing colours, liquors or tastes, sounds, forms or figures. So he himself also says that this 
similarity is brought about according to species and ratios, without matter of this kind; 
Ficino, 00, 1801-1802. 

119 ‘Phantasy, that is to say imagination, in its sharper motions affects the spirit in various 
ways, by which this affects the rest of the body, because it directs its gaze inwards towards 
the things it imagines, sense perception however directs it outwards. Nor does it perceive 
the passion of the instrument, or the species, which contribute to the sense perception, 
but through these two it perceives the things that are outside. But still it does not alter the 
spirit with its actions, for its action is not aimed towards the inner world, but towards the 
outer. Ficino, 00, 1802. 

120 Park, The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology: ‘The imagination is awakened by the 
presentation of sensible species, refers these to its innate phantasmata, and proceeds in 
its reflections using these, which are independent of the body and the sense organs’. Park 
cites and translates 00, 1825: ‘By the actions of sense and imagination, certain marks rep- 
resenting them are imprinted on the spirit. The imagination has the sensible species as 
its objects, to which it compares its innate principles (...). The imagination, once aroused, 
can operate long after sense is quiet. 
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in De vita coelitus comparanda — that sight is the most noble of the senses;!2! 
the text is virtually an ode to vision.!22 Ficino poses the question of how the 
sense of sight actually works. He disputes earlier theories that assume the eyes 
emit rays, which make contact with the object to be observed.!?? He hypothe- 
sizes that there is a semi-material substance between the eye and the observed. 
This substance seems to be much like spiritus; however, though related, it is of 
a different order. Ficino calls it here diaphanus, ‘the diaphanous'.!24 

With respect to light, Ficino distinguishes between light-giving things (lumi- 
nosa) and light-like things (luminalia).!2 The eye, according to his theory, is 
a light-like object, as evidenced by the eyes of animals which give off light 
in the dark. Colour is also related to light, as is the diaphanus, the medium 
that enables the eye to observe.?6 This semi-material substance is consid- 
ered essential because observed objects are material and the inner senses are 


121 Inter alia: De amore, 11, 1—5, 9 and v, 2; De vita 11, 15. 

122 ‘That sight is the most excellent of senses is clear, because it senses faster, longer, wider 
and more distinctly then the rest of the senses. Also, a movement of progression and 
apprehension is more excellent than a downward movement. So just as there is a need for 
the soul and for more than one instrument to realise this more perfect movement, and 
not at all for a less perfect movement, so for a more perfect act of sensing there is a need 
for some kind of medium that is far more perfect. For which reason it is enough, for the 
act of hearing and the rest, that there is an interval between the material sense object and 
the sense, and an harmonious medium. But for seeing however not only such a perfect 
medium is required: perfected I mean by light, as through some celestial virtue, which 
can be truly called light, indeed the colour of the light-giving body, and so through the 
primary colour the other colours are sensed’, 00, 181, and: ‘The other senses do not need 
a perfect medium, as does sight, 00, 18n. Cf. ‘Sight, as the most perfect of senses, and the 
visible, as the most perfect of sense objects, have an order from the multitude to the one 
that the other senses and the other objects do not have’. ‘But because the things that here 
below are apart, in the realms above are united, therefore we can conjecture that the 
primary visible and the primary instance of sight is the same, that is to say, foremost the 
light of the sun. Therefore Orpheus calls the sun the eye of the cosmos; Ficino, 00, 1812. 

123 He set out this theory himself in De amore v1, 2 and VI, 9. The theory is reiterated in De 
vita 111, XVI; K&C, 325: 'I pass over fascinations achieved by a sudden glance and very 
passionate loves instantly kindled by rays from the eyes, which also are fascinations of a 
sort, as I prove in the book De amore. 

124 nter alia: Ficino, 00, 18n. 

125  Ficino, 00, 1812. 

126 ‘The first light-like thing is the eye, that is especially radiant in animals that see by night. 
But other eyes as well, although they are less so, are still light-like. The second light-like 
thing is the colour that is produced, namely from some sort of dominion of light over 
bodies that are composites by nature. The third light-like thing is the diaphanous, that we 
may call translucid, for it seems that this translucidity, that is so easily open when light 
approaches it, is some beginning of light and also a highest aptitude to receive the fullnes 
of the rest of the light, Ficino, 00, 1812. 
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mental (here, too, the imagination plays a mediating role). In Classical, but 
also in Pre- and Early Modern philosophy it was necessary to hypothesize 
a medium between ontological domains that were deemed to differ in sub- 
stance.!27 We have already seen that the imagination acts as a bridge between 
body and soul, and spiritus serves the same function between the intelligible 
and material worlds. It was also presented as the mediating substance between 
the outer and the inner senses. In Priscian’s Commentary on Theophrastus’ De 
sensu a comparable medium is described, in this case especially intended for 
visual observation.!28 This ‘transparent’ medium connects material objects to 
be observed and mental images, and in this way sense perceptions can influ- 
ence the imagination.'?? Because a substance of this nature exists between the 
sense and the observed, physical effects can be achieved from a distance, for 
example, by magic.!°° In the context of magical efficacy at a distance in which 
sight plays a leading role, Ficino considers the diaphanus and spiritus to be 
directly related to each other. 

Ficino follows Priscian in a long discussion concerning the question of 
whether objects perceptible to the eye contain colour in themselves that is 
made visible by the diaphanus, or whether the medium itself contains colour 
that is actualized by the perceived object.!?! He cites Julianus and Iamblichus 


127 ‘The necessary medium between the eye and a colour, however, is not air, by reason of 
which, by the way, air does not see through water and things like that, but it is the diaph- 
anous, Ficino, 00, 1807. 

128 ‘A sense object itself is extremely material, sense however very much spiritual. So from 
themselves they do not come together to accomplish the act of sensing, but there is 
need of some medium that is in some way spiritual, and conciliates them both together’, 
00, 1808. 

129 Ficino examines this further in De vita coelitus comparanda (1489), but refers to the medi- 
ating substance as spiritus again. 

130 ‘[A]n undefinable spiritual something intercedes, that over such a long distance acts 
upon the sense, that is to say some activity of species and specific activity that proceeds 
from the species of the thing to be sensed — whether this occurs within us, as in touching 
or tasting, or outside of us, as in seeing, hearing and smelling. Which happens by virtue of 
the common life, by whose beneficial effect, that binds all things together, the sense is so 
easily moved under the influence of distant objects, and a body is passively influenced by 
another body that is conform to it — something which has been established by the magical 
art’, Ficino, 00, 1816. 

131 ‘With regard to vision, truly as with the most excellent sense, apart from a species there 
is also need of a diaphanous, and of light, by which the material is accommodated to the 
spiritual. Where Aristotle says that the diaphanous is not seen in itself, but through the 
colour of something else, Theophrastus doubts whether it is rightly said that something 
becomes visible by the colour of something else, and able to be tasted by the taste of 
something else. It is answered that Aristotle had called light the colour of a body that in 
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when he speculates that it is possible that everything we see radiate light.!3? 
Ficino also observes that both Theophrastus and Plato posited that observed 
objects emit small reproductions of themselves when touched by light. These 
delicate images (for which Ficino somewhat confusingly uses the term idola) 
can be received in the observer’s imaginatio (which acts much like a mirror) 
and stored there. Furthermore, they in turn can influence the imagination of 
the one who observes these diminutive images.!33 

In sum, Ficino’s Commentary on Priscian of Lydia is a technical description of 
the faculties of sight and imagination and the relationship between them. After 
reading Ficino’s commentary there can be no doubt that he considered sight to be 
the highest of the senses and that his ‘philosophy’ is accordingly visually oriented. 
It is because of this strong emphasis on the visual that the imagination — which 
forms interior images in the soul — is such an important element in his work. 


6 De vita 11 and 111 (1489) 


To return to Ficino’s Platonist ambivalence towards the imagination, Theologia 
Platonica and his commentary on Phaedrus provide the strongest evidence 


itself gives light, and that the diaphanous becomes visible by the light that is communi- 
cated to it. 

There are people who think that the diaphanous has a certain colour of its own, but 
very weak. Or else, it would be so easily open to and formable by other colours; and they 
say that this imperfect colour is perfected with the light of a light-giving body with a 
perfect colour. But those who say that the diaphanous has no colour of its own, say that 
it is in some way coloured by the light’ and: ‘Light, where ever it is, is the actuality of the 
diaphanous, Ficino, 00, 1810. 

132 ‘ForJulian says following Iamblichus, that the things we see is pure light, an actuality that 
is spread over all things by an act of the divine intellect. And that the diaphanous is the 
vehicle of that kind of act’, Ficino, 00, 1809. 

133 ‘There are people who think that the forms of the things that are illuminated produce 
rays towards the mirror, that from there are reflected to the sense of sight, that thus sees 
the things. Theophrastus and Plato add that some kind of images proceed from the illu- 
minated shapes of the things, which are called idola. Therefore it is a species. From this by 
way of diminution it is called an idolum, as it were a specimen or a very tiny species that 
derives from the more perfect species. Therefore these idola, as if they were very weak, do 
not move the sense of sight before they fall on the body that functions as mirror, where 
they are stabilized, reintegrated and strenghtened and then offer themselves to the eye — 
whether they themselves go on from there to the sense of sight, or the visory ray itself 
breaks forth to them. But how such idola, not just spiritual ones but also material, flow 
out from things, both through light and without light, and both to the sense of sight and 
to all other senses, and especially how they are strengthened in our spirit of imagination, 
as in some kind of mirror, show themselves to us and act marvels in us, shall be dealt with 
in our commentary on Plotinus, Ficino, 00, 1816-7. 
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FIGURE 25 Portrait of Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino, preface to De Triplici Vita, 1489, Plutei 
Collection of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Florence 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE BIBLIOTECA MEDICEA LAURENZIANA, FLORENCE. 
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that his views on the imaginatio were not all positive. In De vita libri tres (1489), 
however, he takes a more positive position vis-à-vis the imagination. The work 
consists of three parts, of which the first, De vita sana (1480), has already been 
discussed. In 1489 Ficino wrote the other two, De vita longa and De vita coeli- 
tus comparanda, in quick succession. The second part, De vita longa, which 
addresses the health of elderly people, is thought to have been written in 
response to Arnaldus of Villanova's De conservanda iuventute et retardanda 
senectute, although it is more plausible that he was inspired by Roger Bacon's 
De retardatione accidentium senectutis.!84 The spirit and the imagination are 
discussed at length in De vita longa; for example, Ficino refers to Venus, who 
encourages elderly people to meditate on the nature of green things, 'and 
because of this a certain youthful spirit flows to us through the odor, sight, 
use, and frequent habitation of [green things]'!85 He also mentions Mercury 
(Hermes), who refers to the five senses — sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell — 
as ‘faculties of the soul’ and adds imaginatio and ratio to the list hierarchically 
above touch, taste and smell. Ficino advises that it is better to focus on the 
higher faculties of hearing, sight, imagination and reason.!86 

The third part, De vita coelitus comparanda is an adaptation of an excerpt of 
Ficino’s commentary on Plotinus.!87 Ficino is certainly referencing him when 
he says: ‘[T]he world does wholly live and breathe, and we are permitted to 
absorb its spirit.!38 In De vita coelitus comparanda Ficino describes the rela- 
tionship between the World Soul and the individual human soul, and how peo- 
ple can utilize odours, sounds, images and food to prepare the imagination to 
‘receive’ or ‘absorb’ the World Soul.!°9 In Plotinus’ words: 


I think, therefore, that those ancient sages, who sought to secure the 
presence of divine beings by the erection of shrines and statues, showed 
insight into the nature of the All; they perceived that, though this Soul 
is everywhere tractable, its presence will be secured all the more readily 


134 Kaske and Clark, ‘Editorial Introduction’, in: K&C, 7; Idem, ‘Notes’, in: K&C, 73. Figure 25 
shows the illuminated first page of the preface with Ficino's portrait. 

135 Ficino, De vita 11, XIV; K&C, 205. 

136 Ficino, De vita 11, xv; K&C, 208-2n. 

137 ‘[O]mnino vivit mundus atque spirat, spiritumque eius haurire licet, Ficino, De vita 
III, IV; K&C, 259. It is striking that he wrote it shortly after he had translated, inter alia, 
Synesius (1489), who of all the Neoplatonists attached the most importance to the power 
of the imagination. 

138  Ficino, De vita 111, Iv; K&C, 258-259. 

139 Ficino usually used the verb haurire, which can be translated as ‘take in’, ‘inhale’, ‘absorb’, 
‘lap up’ or ‘drink up’. 
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when an appropriate receptacle is elaborated, a place especially capable 
of receiving some portion or phase of it, something reproducing it, or 
representing it and serving like a mirror to catch an image of it.14° 


To these and similar notions Ficino returns in his Commentary on Plotinus 
from 1492.14! 

The theme of ‘receiving’ the World Soul harks back to ancient Neoplatonic 
and Hermetic literature.!42 This concept is advanced in the Hermetic 
Asclepius.^? Though, as stated above, there is no known commentary on the 
Asclepius by Ficino, it can be concluded from De vita coelitus comparanda and 
other sources that he was familiar with the work. 

In De amore Ficino wrote that human beings as well as the entire cosmos 
are permeated with the semi-material spirit. In De vita he revisits this theory, 
explaining that the spiritus found in the human body™* can be used to draw 
powers from the World Soul: 


The Arabic writers also prove that by an application of our spirit to the 
spirit of the cosmos (...), celestial goods pass to our soul and body. This 
happens from down here through our spirit within us which is a media- 
tor, strengthened then by the spirit of the cosmos, and from above by way 
of the rays of the stars acting favourably on our spirit, which not only is 
similar to the rays by nature but also then makes itself more like celestial 
things.145 


140 Plotinus, The Enneads, 1v, 3, 1, MacKenna, 270. 

141 Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, vol. 5, 331 ff. Cf. Corrias, ‘From Daemonic Reason to 
Daemonic Imagination; Plotinus and Marsilio Ficino on the Soul's Inner Daemon, 
443-462. 

142 The importance of this passage was pointed out in chapter 2. 

See also the explanation of ‘theourgia’ in G. Shaw, ‘Neoplatonism I: Antiquity, 
in: DGWE, 835-6 and E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London 1951, passim. Drawing on the powers of the stars and using them to act upon 
objects at a distance is better known by its Greek name telestiké: WJ. Hanegraaff, 
'Sympathy or the Devil; Renaissance Magic and the Ambivalence of Idols, Esoterica 2 
(2007), URL: www.esoterie.msu.edu/Volumell/Sympdevil.html, 2-3. 

143 Asclepius, 23, 24, 37, 38. 

144 Of the spiritus in the human body, Ficino also says: ‘[the spirit] is considered Solar or 
Mercurial insofar as it ministers sense and imagination to the mind — and in any case it is 
Mercurial since it is so mobile and so easily changeable and plastic (...) the natural spirit 
properly is assigned to Jupiter; the vital spirit, to the Sun; the animal, to Mercury’ Ficino, 
De vita 111, X1; K&C, 292-293. 

145  Ficino, De vita 111, 11; K&C, 254-255. Cf. Ficino, De vita 111, 111; K&C, 254—255: ‘Assuredly, 
the world's body is living in every part, as is evident from motion and generation. The 
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The only difference between the spiritus that fills the cosmos and the spiritus in 
the human body is that the former is not governed by either the four humours 
or the four elements. The cosmic spirit, from which the four elements arose, is 
itself an element: the quinta essentia.!46 The fifth element is the pure, unadul- 
terated matter — the quintessence — sought by alchemists for centuries.!^? 

The power of the stars and planets can be harnessed to extract spiritus 
from the World Soul!48 and the twelve signs of the zodiac can be employed as 
mediators, as can the ‘decans’’49 figures from Egyptian astrology. Every sign of 
the zodiac corresponds to three of these decans, making thirty-six in total.!50 
Frances Yates surmised that Ficino had co-opted these figures partly or entirely 
from the aforementioned Picatrix, in which the decans are described in the 


philosophers of India deduce its life from the fact that it everywhere generates living 
things put of itself. It lives, therefore, through a soul which everywhere attends it and 
which is entirely accommodated to it. 

146 ‘But let us return to the spirit of the world. The world generates everything through it (...); 
and we can call it both “the heavens” and “quintessence”. It is practically the same thing in 
the world’s body as in our body, with this primary exception, that the World-soul does not 
draw this spirit out of the four elements serving as her humors the way our soul does from 
our humors, but she procreates this spirit in the first instance (to speak Platonically, or 
rather Plotinically) as if pregnant by her own generative power, and the stars along with it. 
Immediately through the spirit the World-soul gives birth to the four elements, as though 
everything were contained in the power of that spirit. Spirit is a very tenuous body, as if 
now it were soul and not body, and now body and not soul’, Ficino, De vita 111, 111; K&C, 
256-267. 

147 Ficino refers to this in the following passage: ‘This spirit rightly drawn from gold or some- 
thing else and preserved, the Arab astrologers call Elixir) Ficino, De vita 111, 111; K&C, 257. 

148 ‘Soul can be allured as it were by material forms, since indeed she herself has created baits 
of this kind suitable for herself, to be allured thereby, and she always and willingly dwells 
in them. There is nothing to be found in this whole living world so deformed that Soul 
does not attend it, that a gift of the Soul is not in it. Therefore Zoroaster called such cor- 
respondences of forms to the reasons existing in the World-soul divine lures and Synesius 
corrobated that they are magical baits’; K&C, 111, I, 245. 

149 Ficino on decans in inter alia De vita 111, rx; K&C, 282-283, De vita 111, XVII; K&C, 
333ff.: ‘Not so much visible as imaginable’ and ‘Signs and planets as delineated by the 
Egyptians (...) to be engraved on images. 

150 ‘But if he employs things which pertain to such and such a star and daemon, he under- 
goes the peculiar influence of this star and the daemon, like a piece of wood treated with 
sulphur for a flame that is everywhere present. And he undergoes this influence not only 
through the rays of the star and the daemon themselves, but also through the very Soul of 
the World everywhere present. (...) She arranged 48 universal figures: 12 in the zodiac and 
36 outside it; likewise she placed 36 more figures in the zodiac according to the number of 
its faces. Again she arranged in the Zodiac 360 more figures according to the number of its 
degrees — for in each degree whatsoever there are many stars that make up images there.’ 
Ficino, De vita 111, 1; K&C, 245. For an explanation of Ficino's ideas on drawing down the 
World Soul, Cf. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 62—83. 
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FIGURE 26 Giovanni Nicolò Miretto and Stefano da Ferrara, Twelve Celestial Signs and the Seven Planets 
(detail), ), 1315-17, fresco, 20.3 x 15.2 cm, Palazzo della Ragione, Padova 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


context of talisman production. The Latin translation of the Picatrix circulated 
widely during the Italian Renaissance. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola had a 
copy in his personal library.*! It is therefore not inconceivable that Ficino 
knew the work too, though he never cited from it, most likely because it was 
highly controversial.!52 In his passages on decan astrology he does, however, 
mention Abumasar (788-886) as a source and refers to Pietro d'Abano (1257- 
1305) seven times as an authority.!53 It is safe to say that Ficino would have 
been familiar with the latter's works. 

Ficino may have studied in Bologna; If so, he could have also seen the fres- 
coes at Palazzo della Ragione in Padua or at Palazzo Schifanoia in Ferrara.5^ Both 
fresco cycles depict the signs of the zodiac with their decans. The frescoes in the 
salone of the Palazzo della Ragione in Padua, originally (1306) painted by Giotto 
(1267-1337), among others, depict planets and constellations with the corre- 
sponding decans, months, elements, occupations and activities (Cf. Figure 26). 
The iconography is based directly on the work of Pietro d'Abano, a professor of 


151 Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 50, 71. Talismans are discussed in more 
detail in chapter 4 (p. 121ff.). 

152 Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 71. 

153 Pietro d'Abanoasan authority in: De vita 111, Xv; K&C, 318-319 and De vita 111, XVIII; K&C, 
333-343; he is mentioned six times in 336-341. 

154 In 1449-1450/51 the university in Florence was closed and the students dispersed to 
Bologna and Siena. He may have studied in Pisa at that time with tutors from the univer- 
sity there, which also closed. Hak, Marsilio Ficino, 14v. 
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medicine and natural philosophy at the University of Padua from 1306.55 Aby 
Warburg has already demonstrated that the content of the fresco cycle in Ferrara 
depicting the signs of the zodiac with their planets and decans is based on 
Abumasar and Pietro d'Abano (Cf. Figure 27 and 28). Borso d'Este, who commis- 
sioned the frescoes, was known to dress in the colour that corresponded with the 
planet ruling the particular day of the week.!56 A noteworthy detail is that one of 
the frescoes in Palazzo Schifanoia depicting the month of June, possibly painted 
by Cosimo Tura (c. 1430-1495), shows the marriage of Bianca d’ Este, Borso's 
daughter, and Galeotto Pico della Mirandola, a nephew of Giovanni Pico.!57 

In Devita coelitus comparanda, Ficino claims that the celestial bodies whose 
spiritus is most desirable are Venus, the Sun and Jupiter, which he characterizes 
as ‘the three graces'!5? It is possible to have a favourable impact on one's men- 
tal state or fate by eating particular foods that correspond to these bodies,159 
by performing certain hymns or dances or by wearing specific gemstones and 
metals.6? The same effect can be engendered by producing images. Ficino 
knows he is on dangerous ground here and chooses his words carefully; using 
images in a magical context could easily evoke suspicions of pagan idolatry. 


155 Giotto worked between 1315 and 1317; later work is by Guariento and Giusto dei Menabuoi. 
Some of the frescoes were destroyed by fire on 2 February 1420, but they were restored 
and repainted by Niccoló Miretto and Stefano da Ferrara in the mid-fifteenth century. See 
also: G. Formenton, Padua; A Guide to the City, Oriago 1995, 90. 

156 A. Warburg, ‘Italian Art and International Astrology in the Palazzo Schifanoia, Ferrara 
(1912), in: Warburg, The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, Los Angeles 1999, 563-593, 732—758. 
The fresco ‘April’ was painted by Francesco del Cossa (c. 1435-1477), June’ was painted by 
Cosimo Tura (c. 1430-1995). The frescoes were painted in the period 1476-84. 

157 Warburg, ‘Italian Art and International Astrology’, 581. 

158 ‘And this same Venus is most friendly to Jupiter, just as Jupiter is to the Sun - Three Graces, 
as it were, concordant and conjoined among themselves. From these three graces of the 
heavens (...) astrologers hope for and diligently seek out favors. These favors they believe 
to be transmitted through Mercury and the Moon as if through messengers’, Ficino, De 
vita 111, V; K&C, 263. 

159 ‘Such things are: choice wine, sugar, balsam, gold, precious stones, myrobalans, and things 
which smell most sweet and which shine, and especially things which have in a subtle 
substance a quality hot, moist, and clear; such, besides wine, is the whitest sugar, espe- 
cially if you add to it gold and the odor of cinnamon and roses; Ficino, De vita 111, 1; 
K&C, 247. 

160 Ficino, De vita 111, 111; K&C, 255-257. See also: De vita 111, X1; K&C, 291: ‘From there, 
through the stars as through eyes, it spreads everywhere not only its visible but also its 
visual rays. By these, like a sparrow, as we have said elsewhere, it looks upon things below 
and fosters them by its look, and even thus generates them by its touch, shapes them var- 
iously, and moves them. For thus the rays of the Sun and the stars touch you more readily 
and purely on all sides; and they fill your spirit with the spirit of the world shining forth 
more richly through their rays.’ 
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FIGURE 27 Cosimo Tura, Allegory of April, 1476-1484, fresco, 500 x 320 cm, Palazzo 
Schifanoia, Ferrara 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


For safety's sake, he cites Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle as authorities,!®! and 
when he broaches the matter of using images, he claims this is merely because 
Plotinus addressed the same topic, writing: 


161 Ficino, De vita 111, VIII; K&C, 281. 
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FIGURE 28 Francesco del Cossa, Allegory of June, 1476-1477, fresco, 500 x 320 cm, Palazzo 
Schifanoia, Ferrara 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


I will have warned you here (...) that you must not think I approve the use 
of images, [I] only recount it (...). For as for me, I use medicines tempered 
in accordance with the heavens, not images, and I daily counsel others 
to do so.!62 


162 Ficino, De vita 111, XV; K&C, 321. 
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Nevertheless, he goes on for several pages describing the use of images and 
talismans, amulets containing magical signs or symbols. Ficino hedges his bets 
by referencing an array of authorities, from Classical Platonists and Ptolemy to 
(again) Thomas Aquinas !63 and Albertus Magnus: 


Also Albertus Magnus, professor both of theology and of magic, says in 
his Speculum, a work where he claims to be distinguishing what is per- 
mitted from what is forbidden, that images rightly constituted by astrol- 
ogers acquire power and effect from a celestial figure. And thereupon he 
narrates their marvellous effects as promised by Thebit Benthorad and 
Ptolemy.!64 


Moreover, Ficino warns that any time images are wielded, instead of channelling 
favourable forces, they can attract demons capable of instigating undesirable 
magical effects.!65 He also points out that using planetary influences is not at odds 
with free will: by manipulating forces that are already in existence people can 
determine their own fate.166 


163 "Thomas Aquinas, our leader in theology, is more fearful of these practices and attributes 
less to images.(...) if anything wonderful happens to us through them outside the accus- 
tomed effects of nature, he rejects it as the work of daemons out to seduce people’ Ficino, 
De vita 111, XVIII; K&C, 341 and: ‘It would be unduly curious and perhaps harmful to recite 
what images they fashioned and how, for the mutual meeting of minds or their alienation, 
for bringing felicity or inflicting calamity, either to some individual, or to a household or a 
city. I do not affirm that such things can be done. Astrologers, however, think such things 
can bedone, and they teach the method, but I dare not tell it. Porphyry in the book where he 
sketches the life of his master Plotinus confirms that such can be done. And he recounts that 
(...) an Egyptian magician (...) attempted such a thing against Plotinus at Rome, seeking to 
planet-strike Plotinus through images or things of this kind. But because of the exalted soul 
of Plotinus, the attempt recoiled upon its author’, Ficino, De vita 111, xVII; K&C, 341. 

164 Ficino, De vita 111, XVIII; K&C, 341. 

165 Ficino, De vita 111, XVIII; K&C, 343. For more on this see: Walker, Spiritual and Demonic 
Magic from Ficino to Campanella, and G. McVey, ‘Images of Desire, Societas Magica 
Newsletter, Winter issue (2001), 1-5. 

166 ‘As much, however, as pertains to the election of hours for actions and works is com- 
pletely confirmed by Ptolemy (...). Also Albertus Magnus says in his Speculum, “Freedom 
of will is not repressed by the election of an excellent hour; rather, to scorn to elect an 
hour for the beginnings of great enterprises is not freedom but reckless choice.’ Ficino, 
De vita 111, X11; K&C, 305. See also: ‘Finally, whenever we say “celestial goods descend to 
us”, understand: (...) that gifts from the celestial bodies come into our bodies through our 
rightly prepared spirit, and (...) that goods of the celestial souls partly leap forth into this 
our spirit through rays, and from there overflow into our souls and partly come straight 
from their souls or from angels into human souls which have been exposed to them. 
Ficino, De vita 111, X11; K&C, 305. 
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Within this context, the imagination is an important instrument for receiv- 
ing the powers of the cosmos. Using images or talismans is a means of aug- 
menting this faculty. When attempting to attract the World Soul, using only the 
materials that correspond to the planets is less effective than when the power 
of imagination is added to the set of instruments: 


The Arabs say that when we fashion images rightly, our spirit, if it has 
been intent upon the work and upon the stars through imagination and 
emotion, is joined together with the very spirit of the world and with the 
rays of the stars through which the world-spirit acts. And when our spirit 
has been so joined, it too becomes a cause why (...) a particular spirit of 
any given star, (...) is poured into the image — especially a power which 
is consistent with the spirit of the operator (...) and I think that the spirit 
which has been so influenced and so gifted can act not only on its own 
body with a more powerful influence, but also, albeit less stronger, on one 
nearby, especially to one similar to it in nature, and can influence it with 
similar quality.!67 


To illustrate the supporting role that the imagination can play, Ficino explains 
that medicine works better when a patient pins his hopes on it and has faith in 
the doctor who is treating him.!68 Hope, love and devotion can exert a favour- 
able influence on the World Soul.!69 

In De vita coelitus comparanda, Ficino describes seven methods of attract- 
ing the World Soul. Each corresponds to one of the seven planets known at the 
time. For example, stones and metals correlate to the moon; plants and fruits 
to Mercury and fine powders, vapours, odours, flowers, plants and ointments 


167 Ficino, De vita 111, XX; K&C, 351-353. 

168 ‘Accordingly, it is my opinion that the intention of the imagination does not have its 
power so much in fashioning images or medicines as it does in applying and swallowing 
them. And so if anyone (...) wears an image which has been properly fashioned, or cer- 
tainly if anyone uses a rightly made medicine, and yearns vehemently to get help from it 
and believes with all his heart and hopes with all his strength, he will surely get a great 
deal more help from it. and ‘[T]he love and faith of the sick person towards the doctor 
(...) are very conducive to health (or rather, as Avicenna says, this faith does more than 
medicine.) Ficino, De vita 111, xx; K&C, 353. 

169 ‘Now the same love and faith toward a celestial gift are often the cause of celestial aid; 
and love and faith in their turn perhaps sometimes get their start from this fact — that the 
kindness of the heavens is already befriending us for this very gift, Ficino, De vita 111, Xx; 
K&C, 353. 
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to Venus. The power of the imagination corresponds to Mars. Jupiter, Saturn 
and Mars are ranked above the rest for their power to draw from the World 
Soul. Jupiter stands for ‘discursive thought’ and Saturn for ‘contemplation of 
the mind’!”° A parallel can be seen here to the faculties of reason and intellect, 
which Ficino placed above the imagination in Theologia Platonica. Ficino's sys- 
tem!” can be summarized as follows: 


170 ‘Now since the planets are seven in number, there are also seven steps through which 
something from on high can be attracted to the lower things. Sounds occupy the mid- 
dle position and are dedicated to Apollo. Harder materials, stones and metals, hold 
the lowest rank and thus seem to resemble the Moon. Second in ascending order are 
things composed of plants, fruits of trees, their gums, and the members of animals, and 
all these correspond to Mercury (...). Third are very fine powders and their vapors (...) 
and the odors of plants and flowers used as simples, and of ointments; they pertain to 
Venus. Fourth are words, song, and sounds, all of which are rightly dedicated to Apollo 
whose greatest invention is music. Fifth are the strong concepts of imagination — 
forms, motions, passions — which suggest the force of Mars. Sixth are the sequential 
arguments and deliberations of the human reason which pertain designedly to Jupiter. 
Seventh are the more remote and simple operations of the understanding, almost now 
disjoined from motion and conjoined to the divine; they are meant for Saturn, whom 
deservedly the Hebrews call ‘Sabbath’ from the word ‘rest. Ficino, De vita 111, XXI; 
K&C, 355-357. 

171 ‘Since the heavens have been constructed according to a harmonic plan (...), it is logical 
that through harmony (...) all things below are prepared to receive (...) celestial things 
(...) into seven steps: through images (...) put together harmonically, through medicines 
tempered with a certain proper consonance, through vapors and odors completed with 
similar consonance, through musical songs and sounds (with which rank and power 
we wish to associate gestures of the body, dancing and ritual movements), through fit- 
ting discourses of reason, through tranquil contemplations of the mind. (...) Finally, we 
expose our soul and our body to such occult forces through the spirit so prepared for 
things above (...) — yes, our soul, insofar as it is inclined by its affection to the spirit and 
body. Now in the soul we locate the imagination, the reason, and the understanding. Our 
imagination is able to be disposed, composed, and conformed especially to Mars or to 
the Sun (...) that it might instantly be a proper receptacle for Martial or Phoebean influ- 
ence. Similarly, our reason (either through the imagination and the spirit together, or 
through deliberation, or through both) by imitation is able to adapt itself to Jupiter and 
the rewards of Jupiter much more than the imagination or the spirit could, just as on this 
same principle the imagination and the spirit can capture celestial things much more 
readily than do inferior things and materials. Lastly, the contemplating effect — insofar 
as it separates itself not only from the things we perceive but even from those things we 
commonly imagine (...) — exposes itself somewhat to Saturn’ Ficino, De vita 111, XXII; 
K&C, 363-365. 

172 The following chart represents just one of the systems that Ficino developed. When it 
suited him he would use others, so this system should not be considered to be his sole 
approach. 
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7. Saturn Contemplation of the intellect 

6. Jupiter Argumentation and logical or discursive thought: reason 

5. Mars Imaginatio, sight, 


forms, movements, emotions 


4. Apollo / Sol Hearing, sounds, words, songs, gestures, dance and ritualistic 


body movement 

3.Venus Smell, 
fine powders, vapours, odours of plants and flowers, 
ointments 

2. Mercury Taste, plants, fruit, resin, body parts of animals or substances 


derived from them: medicines 


1. Luna Touch, 


hard material: stone, 
metals, images 


The methods of channelling the World Soul placed lower down in the list 


can provide support for the more refined, ‘cognitive’ methods higher up. It is 


also possible to augment the effect of the imagination with songs and other 


kinds of music (belonging to the domain of the Sun)!? or by using odours and 
perfumes (which correspond to Venus).!”4 


173 


174 


Our imagination is able to be disposed, composed, and conformed espe- 
cially to Mars or to the Sun (...) that it might instantly be a proper recep- 
tacle for Martial or Phoebean influence. Similarly, our reason (either 
through the imagination and the spirit together, or through deliberation, 


‘Song, therefore, which is full of spirit and meaning — if it corresponds to this or that 
constellation not only in the things it signifies, (...) but also in the disposition of the imag- 
ination — has as much power as does any other combination of things [e.g., a medicine] 
and casts it into the singer and from him into the nearby listener. (...) Now song which 
arises from this power, timelines, and intention is undoubtedly nothing else but another 
spirit recently conceived in you in the power of your spirit (...). For if a certain vapour and 
spirit directed outwards through the rays of the eyes or by other means can sometimes 
fascinate, infect or otherwise influence a bystander, much more can a spirit do this, when 
it pours out from the imagination and heart at the same time, more abundantly, more 
fervent, and more apt to motion. Ficino, De vita 111, XXI; K&C, 359. 

‘The harder material of an image, however, can, I think, scarcely catch the least bit from 
odors and the imagination of the operator; but the spirit itself can be so influenced by an 
odor that the two become one. Ficino, De vita 111, xx; K&C, 353. 
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or through both) by imitation is able to adapt itself to Jupiter and the 
rewards of Jupiter much more than the imagination or the spirit could, 
just as on this same principle the imagination and the spirit can capture 
celestial things much more readily than do inferior things and materials. 
Lastly, the contemplating effect — insofar as it separates itself not only 
from the things we perceive but even from those things we commonly 
imagine (...) — exposes itself somewhat to Saturn.!” 


In short, while the imagination may be an interesting means of channelling 
the powers of the stars, discursive thought (ratio) and contemplation (intel- 
lect) are valued more highly. 

One method of harnessing the power of the imagination for the purpose 
of channelling the powers of celestial bodies is to spin around and around 
while visualizing the celestial bodies.!”6 Ficino describes the salutary effect of 
making and contemplating an imago mundi, a representation of the universe. 
When producing a model of this kind, he advises using green, gold and sap- 
phire in order to exert the influence of Venus, Jupiter and the Sun (which he 
associates with the three Graces). Ficino recommends placing a model of the 
universe in a room in the home where one can meditate on the universe. The 
model acts upon the imagination of the viewer, who upon leaving home, ‘will 
not be distracted by the spectacle of individual things as his attention will be 
on the universe and its colours.!7? 

Ficino gives precise instructions for making an imago mundi: it should be 
fashioned out of bronze or gilded silver exactly when the sun enters the first 
minute Aries, i.e. the moment of the world's birth.!78 The best place for the 
image is in the home: 


175 Ficino, De vita 111, XXI; K&C, 355-357. 

176 "While experiencing, therefore, the motion of shining water, of clear air, of a fire that is 
not too close, and of the sky, you will receive the motion of the life of the world, if you 
yourself also move lightly, and in almost the same way — executing as many gyrations as 
you can without dizziness, traversing the celestial bodies with your eyes, and revolving 
them in your mind. Ficino, De vita 111, X1; K&C, 291. 

177 Ficino, De vita 111, xIX; K&C, 347. 

178 ‘But why, then, should we neglect a universal image, an image of the very universe itself? 
Through it, they seem to hope for a benefit from the universe. The adherent of these 
things, (...), should sculpt an archetypal form of the whole world, if he pleases in bronze; 
he should imprint this subsequently at the right time in a thin gilded plate of silver. But 
when exactly should he imprint it? When the Sun has reached the first minute of Aries 
(...) the birthday of the world. (...) But he should be careful not to sculpt or imprint a 
figure on the Sabbath, the day of Saturn (...). For on this day it is held that God, the maker 
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In like manner, in the very depth of his house, he should construct a 
chamber, vaulted and marked with these figures and colors, and he 
should spend most of his waking hours there and also sleep.!7? 


Ficino is referencing Archimedes, who supposedly made a model of this kind 
and to ‘a Florentine friend of ours, named Lorenzo’ who did the same.!®° Kaske 
and Clark suggest that this was Lorenzo della Volpaia who made a clock for 
Cosimo de’ Medici that could justifiably be called an image of the universe.!*! 
The Museo della Scienza in Florence exhibits a replica of this clock. 

Frances Yates posits that the contemplation of an imago mundi is compara- 
bleto the experience of reflecting on the universe in the mind as recommended 
in Hermetic texts. Furthermore, this appears to allude to Classical mnemon- 
ics used by Roman orators to commit their speeches to memory. During the 
Renaissance mnemonics were in vogue among Platonist humanists. According 
to Yates, the Renaissance magus hoped to acquire universal knowledge and 
powers by imprinting archetypal or magic images in the memory assisted by 
the imagination, which was tuned in, as it were, to the forces of the cosmos. 
This idea came to the fore most prominently in Giordano Bruno's (1548-1600) 
De umbris idearum? Cantus Circaeus and Sigillus sigillorum.19? 

Ficino emphasizes repeatedly the effect that images have on the imagina- 
tion. Images and talismans can dramatically alter the character and behaviour 


of the world, rested from the work which He had begun on the ideal day of the Sun. For 
by so much as the Sun is accommodated to generation, Saturn is unsuited to it. God has 
completed the work on the day of Venus, who signifies the perfect beauty of the work: 
Ficino, De vita 111, XIX; K&C, 345-347. 

179 Ficino, De vita 111, XIX; K&C, 347. 

180 "Archimedes once constructed one and a Florentine friend of ours named Lorenzo did so 
just recently. Nor should one simply look at it but reflect upon it in the mind. In like man- 
ner, in the very depth of his house, he should construct a chamber, vaulted and marked 
with these figures and colors, and he should spend most of his waking hours there and 
also sleep. And when he has emerged from his house, he will not note with so much 
attention the spectacle of individual things as the figure of the universe and its colors. But 
I leave this to those who make images. You, however, will fashion a better image within 
yourself when you know that nothing is more orderly than the heavens and that nothing 
can be thought of that is more temperate than Jupiter; you should hope at last to attain 
benefits from the heavens and from Jupiter if you have rendered yourself very orderly and 
temperate in your thoughts, emotions, and mode of life.’ Ficino, De vita 111, x1X; K&C, 347. 

181 K&C, 451, note 6. 

182 This work is named after a book by the sorcerer Cecco d'Ascoli, who was burnt at the 
stake. Bruno was playing with fire. 

183 F.A. Yates, The Art of Memory, London 1966, 265-267 and G. Bruno, Opere latine, C. Monti 
(ed.), [Torino] 1980, 11, 211-257. 
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of the wearer, or at least improve his health.!?^ He also revisits the anecdote 
of the pregnant woman who influenced the appearance of the foetus in her 
womb with mental images. Ficino asks, ‘Does not the countenance of a prince, 
if mild and cheerful, cheer everybody up, but if fierce and sad, instantly terrify 
them? Images work in the same way, and ‘celestial’ images in particular: the 
constellations of the zodiac.!85 

In sum, Ficino describes in De vita coelitus comparanda various methods of 
influencing the spiritus, which he believes permeates the entire cosmos. With 
a degree of diffidence he suggests using images or talismans. He also recom- 
mends harnessing the power of the planets and their corresponding mate- 
rials, flowers, plants, foods, odours, ritual dances and music. However, these 
methods are effective only when augmented by the power of the imagination. 
Remarkably, the amount of attention he devotes to imaginatio belies the fact 
that he actually estimates the soul’s faculties of reason and intellect more 
highly. Ficino also discusses the act of meditating on an imago mundi, which 
focuses the mind’s attention on the cosmic structures of the universe, rather 
than individual objects. 


7 Commentary on Plato’s Dialogue Parmenides (1492-1494) 


After the more positive and powerful aspects of the imagination highlighted in 
the last part of De vita, we encounter in his Commentary on Plato's Parmenides 


184 ‘Medea and the magicians used certain herbs to restore youth; (...) Astrologers think that 
propitious images have similar power, by which they somehow change the nature and 
behaviour of the wearer; restore him to a better state, so that he becomes almost another 
person; or at least preserve him in good health for a very long time. (...) Moreover, they say 
that images fashioned and directed for the ruin of some other person have the power of a 
bronze and concave mirror aimed directly at him, so that by collecting rays and reflecting 
them back, at close range they completely incinerate him, and even at long range they 
make him blind Ficino, De vita 111, xx; K&C, 351. 

185 ‘Ina city, does not the countenance of a prince, if mild and cheerful, cheer everybody 
up, but if fierce and sad, instantly terrify them? What then do you think of the coun- 
tenances of celestials, the lords of all earthly things, are able to effect in comparison to 
these? I think that inasmuch as even people uniting to beget offspring often imprint on 
children to be born long afterwards not only the sort of countenances they then wear but 
even the sort of countenances they are merely imagining, in the same way the celestial 
countenances rapidly impart to materials their characteristics. (...) The countenances of 
the sky are the celestial figures. You may call ‘faces’ those figures there which are more 
stable than others; but ‘countenances’ those up there which change more; Ficino, De vita 
III, XVII; K&C, 331. Cf. Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, vol. 5., 19. 
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Ficino’s returning ambivalence towards the subject. In chapter cx of this com- 
mentary, this is even mentioned in the title, where the imagination is called 
‘always ambiguous’. In chapter xxx11, Ficino describes — quite neutrally — dif- 
ferences between sense perception and the imagination. He stresses the unify- 
ing character of the imagination as follows: 


Hence it is evident that the man who is the object of our thought is 
perceived differently by the exterior sense, the imagination, the reason 
and the intellect. For sense perception only perceives a thing when it is 
present, as well as accidents. Imagination also recaptures a thing that is 
not present, and in some way conjectures the nature of its substance; 
it assembles and divides the isolates sense perceptions, it gathers in a 
whole what was individually gathered by the five senses.!86 


Later, Ficino concludes that Parmenides acts as a poet when he has recourse 
to wit and imagination, ‘for he not only asserts the existence of the things that 
are, but also imagines the existence of those that are not, and even those that 
cannot be.!57 

A very technical discussion follows on the role of sense perception, the 
imagination, reason and intellect. Negative aspects of the imagination return 
in Ficino's exposé, in chapter c1v, when he discusses how the soul would act 
without the ‘pure intelligible and intellectual substance’: 


[I]f we may imagine [the soul] abandoned by the intellect, there would 
be other times when the soul's imagination would produce false images; 
when it would create, instead of natural forms simulacra and shadows, 
and fabricate images from itself, which (if they ever sprung forth from 
the soul) would be vain dreams, as it were, without substance, formal 
distinction and unity [...]. [T]he soul’s unity would be so weakened that 
multitude would be becoming superior to unity: 


Ficino's ambivalence towards the subject resounds a long philosophical tradi- 
tion before him. The way in which the imagination is viewed will only change 
substantially in the course of the 18th and 19th centuries. 


186 M.Ficino, Parmenides, Vanhaelen, M. (ed., transl.), part 1, in Commentaries on Plato, vol. 2., 
Cambridge Massachusetts, London England, 2012, 127. 
187 Ficino, Parmenides, Vanhaelen, part 2, 305. 
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8 Imitation, Opposition and Reception 


In his final years, Ficino experienced some personal setbacks. Lorenzo il 
Magnifico died relatively young and unexpectedly in 1492. This was not just a 
blow to scholars and artists in Florence, it shook the entire city to its founda- 
tions. Then in 1494 Charles viii of France invaded Florence. On the same day, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola died under suspicious circumstances. The same 
year was a low point for the Medici trading house. During this period, Ficino’s 
mother Alessandra, whom he had cared for devotedly in her dotage, died at the 
age of 84. Despite these upsetting events, the first edition of his letters, which 
he had selected and compiled himself, was published in 1495.19? He also started 
an essay on Paul's letter to the Romans and gave public lectures on the subject 
during this period. Unfortunately, the work was incomplete when he left this 
world after a brief illness in 1499. 

In the final years of his life Ficino enjoyed great fame; his theories had 
spread far and wide and he had gained a significant following. He maintained 
scholarly correspondence with an extensive network of admirers and col- 
leagues who were key figures in cultural, academic, religious and public life.18° 
He had tutored many children of the Florentine elite, and some of his works, 
including De amore and De vita, had become bestsellers.!90 Late in life he met 
Giovanni Corsi and Francesco Cattani da Diacceto, who became devoted stu- 
dents. Corsi wrote Ficino's biography after his death (1506),?! and both he 
and Diacceto attempted to keep their master's philosophy alive by holding 
lectures at the ‘Studio’, the Studium Generale in Florence, and 'forerunner' of 
the University of Pisa. They were also members of the Accademia Sacra dei 
Medici, founded by Pope Leo x in Rome, where Ficino's theories would cer- 
tainly have been a topic of debate.!92 Michelangelo was also a member of this 
academy. Diacceto's Italian summaries of several of Ficino's works contributed 
to the dissemination of his ideas. In the most important of these, Panegirico 
all'amore (1508) and I tre libri d'amore (1511), Diacceto outlined Ficino's theories 


188 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio’, in: DGWE, 366 

189 Allen, ‘Ficino, Marsilio) in: DGWE, 361: ‘This circle is often, if rather misleadingly, referred 
to as his Platonic Academy! 

190 Allen, Ficino, Marsilio’, in: DGWE, 361; K&C, 1; Jayne, ‘Introduction’, 2 and 20. 

191 [I Corsius], Commentarius de Platonicae philosophiae post renatas litteras apud Italos 
instauratione, sive Marsilii Ficini Vita, A.M. Bandini (ed., comm.), Pisa 1776. 

192 I discuss this further in chapter six. 
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on love and offered a detailed hypothesis on the workings of the spirit and the 
imagination.193 

To date, little research has been done on the ‘afterlife’ of Ficino’s De amore on 
love literature of the Renaissance.!%4 Although the scope of this study does not 
permit a detailed examination of this topic, it can be said that De amore clearly 
influenced a multitude of works, from Pico's Commento (1486), Equicola's Il 
libro de natura d'amore (1495), Ebreo's Dialoghi d'amore (1501) and Bembo's Gli 
Asolani (1505) to Castiglione's Il cortegiano (1518).195 The later addressed the 
working of the spirit between lovers in the Ficinian sense.!96 

Under the ‘Tuscan’ cultural policies of Grand Duke Cosimo I de’ Medici, 
Ficino’s fame grew considerably. Cosimo’s rule sparked the rebirth of ‘Florentine 
Neoplatonism"?7 and prompted the publication of Italian editions of De amore 
and Pimander by, among others, his agent Cosimo Bartoli (1503—-1572).!8 Bartoli 
became a passionate adherent of Ficino’s ideas and regularly cited the philos- 
opher in his own works, such as Ragionamenti accademici.?? As an immedi- 
ate colleague of the artist biographer Vasari (151121574),??? he was probably 
responsible for Ficino’s portrait adorning the wall and ceiling decorations in 


193 See also chapter 5, p. 179ff. 

194 The following offer an overview of sorts: J.C. Nelson, Renaissance Theory of Love; The 
Context of Giordano Bruno’s Eroici Furori, New York 1958; N.A. Robb, ‘The “trattato d'amore” , 
in: Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, London 1969 (1935); Jayne, ‘Introduction’. 

195 Jayne, ‘Introduction’, 20. 

196 Through Castiglione’s book, which was translated into many languages, Ficinian ideas 
reached many artists and art theorists throughout Europe. In the Low Countries, for 
example, Karel van Mander's Schilder-boeck (1604) and Franciscus Junius’ Schilder-konst 
der Oude (1644) refer to Castiglione's work. 

197 A. d'Alessandro, Note intorno ai Ragionamenti Accademici di Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), 
Florence 1980, 57. 

198 C. Bartoli, Ragionamenti accademici, Florence 1567 and J. Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572); 
The Career of a Florentine Polymath, Geneva 1983, 210—214. Bartoli published the Italian 
version of De amore, or Sopra lo amore o ver’ Convito di Platone, in 1544. Competing publi- 
cations of the Italian version appeared that year in Rome and Venice. The Italian transla- 
tion of Pimander by Tommaso Benci was published as Il Pimandro di Mercurio Trismegisto, 
tradotto da Tommaso Benci in lingua fiorentina in 1548 by Carlo Lenzoni. 

199 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 214: ‘Christian Neoplatonism, Hermetism and Cabalism as exempli- 
fied in the writings of Ficino and of Pico della Mirandola were all part of a rich and heady 
mixture of esoteric philosophical material which continued to fascinate the Florentine 
Academy of the mid-Cinquecento (...). It underlies Bartoli's programme for Palazzo 
Vecchio (...) and also the Dante lectures delivered by him in the Academy during the 
1540s and published in the Ragionamenti accademici of 1567.’ 

200 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 214, J. Rouchette, 'La domestication de l'ésoterisme dans l'oeuvre 
de Vasari, in: Umanesimo ed esoterismo, Padova 1960, 346, d'Alessandro, Note intorno ai 
Ragionamenti Accademici di Cosimo Bartoli, 54ff. 
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the Palazzo Vecchio alongside other humanists, like Alberti.20! In this capacity, 
Bartoli may have been pivotal in the transfer of Ficinian ideas to Vasari's Le vite 
de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori e architettori (Lives of the Most Excellent Italian 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, from Cimabue to Our Times, 1550, 1568). 

Ficino’s focus on the imagination inspired interest in this theme among 
sixteenth-century humanists, authors and artists. His ideas on this subject 
were both emulated and contradicted by Classically educated academics. 
Benedetto Varchi’s (1503-1565) Due lezzioni, two essays on sculpting and 
painting, demonstrate great interest in this subject.2° Gianfrancesco Pico 
della Mirandola (1469-1533), a nephew of Giovanni Pico, also deserves special 
acknowledgement for his exposition on the imagination. His De imaginatione 
(1501) is the first work devoted entirely to this faculty of the soul. The work 
appears to be set up to dispute Ficino's theories. However, although De imag- 
inatione is Aristotelian in nature and the author is indebted to the penitential 
preacher Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498), Gianfrancesco Pico’s insights dif- 
fer little from Ficino's.??? The text conveys a strongly ascetic personal piety, 
and assumes that human knowledge is incapable of discerning religious truth 
without the help of divine grace and revelation.204 

Gianfrancesco Pico also employed Boethius’ theory on the four powers of 
the soul, where the imagination is the link that connects the physical and the 
non-physical. According to Gianfrancesco, because the imagination ties the 
soul to the material world it is the sum of human potential, the source of all 
good and evil. His uncle, Giovanni Pico, had already discussed the capacity 
to apply oneself fully to both good and evil in Oratio de hominis dignitate.205 
Like Ficino, Gianfrancesco Pico believed that we are better off allowing our- 
selves to be guided by reason and intellect than by the imagination. Using the 


201 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 214, C. Paolini, Marsilio Ficino e il mito mediceo nella pittura 
Toscana’, in: P. Castelli, P. Ceccarelli et al. (eds.), I lume del sole; Marsilio Ficino, medico 
dell’ anima, Figline Valdarno 1984, 173-207. This may have been the moment in which ‘the 
myth’ of the Platonic academy in Florence came into existence. 

202 B. Varchi, Due lezzioni, nella prima delle quali si dichiara un Sonetto di M. Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti; nella seconda si disputa quale sia piu nobile arte la Scultura, o la Pittura, 
Florence 1549. 

203 G.F. Pico della Mirandola, Über die Vorstellung; De imaginatione, E. Keszler, (ed.), München 
1984. Gianfrancesco Pico was also the first author to identify the shift in meaning of the 
Greek work phantasia, which literally means ‘sensory impression’, to the Latin transla- 
tion imaginatio, a term primarily used for a faculty of the soul. Like Ficino, Gianfrancesco 
Pico was inclined to group all of the inner senses under a single common denominator, 
imaginatio. 

204 Park, ‘Pico’s De imaginatione in der Geschichte der Philosophie’, 21-56. 

205 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 606—616, in particular 610-611. 
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Enchiridion by the Stoic Epictetus, which had recently been translated from the 
Greek by Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494), Pico tried to clarify how these parts of 
the soul could be deployed to counteract the irrationality of the imagination. 

Pico’s De imaginatione was translated into French by Jean-Antoine de Baif 
(1532-1589), a member of the Pléiade and one of the founders of the Académie 
de poésie et de musique. This academy was influenced by Ficino’s theories. 
Its main purpose was to use the medium of music to excite a moral or emo- 
tional effect in the soul of the listener. The imagination was the instrument 
by which this was achieved. The Académie established a clear link between 
the imagination and the arts, a relationship that Ficino had already communi- 
cated.?°6 Besides this academy and the Accademia Sacra dei Medici, there were 
others that formed humanist, often Neoplatonic-leaning networks, such as 
the Accademia degli Occulti in Brescia,?°’ the Accademia degli Eterei in Padua, 
whose members included Torquato Tasso, and the less highbrow Accademia 
dei Facchini, of which painter and art theorist Lomazzo was a member.208 

Gianfrancesco Pico's ideas in the De imaginatione — which differ from 
Ficino’s only by degree — should be seen as a countermovement challeng- 
ing the popularity of magia naturalis in the sixteenth century and disputing 
the ‘transitive’ powers of the imagination. Another important author in this 
regard is Thomas Erastus (1524-1583), a Protestant who cast serious doubt on 
the alleged influence of the imagination.?°9 By calling into question the far- 
reaching power of the imagination, it was possible to attribute the magical 
powers that witches were thought to have to the devil. The transitive nature of 
the imagination could thus be reduced to ‘demonic magic’, bringing magia nat- 
uralis into discredit.?!? Many Protestant authors, including Georg Gódelmann 
and Otto Casmann,2!! adopted Erastus’ critique of the imagination; similar 
voices were also heard in the Catholic camp, for example Martin del Rio’s 
Disquisitiones magicae (1599-1600).212 


206 Park, ‘Pico’s De imaginatione in der Geschichte der Philosophie’, 21-56. For more on 

Ficino’s influence in France, see inter alia: Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 215-216. 
The relationship between the imagination and the arts had been identified by late 

Greek and Roman orators, including Quintilian and Philostratus (c. 171 — c. 247). Their 
works were frequently reread in humanists circles in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

207 E. Chayes, Léloquence des pierres précieuses; Lapidaires du XVIe siècle de Rennes à Alard dAm- 
sterdam et Remy Belleau, doctoral disseration University of Amsterdam, Amsterdam 2007. 

208 G.P. Lomazzo, Rabisch, D. Isella (ed.), Turin 1993. 

209 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 612. 

210 A. Godet, ‘Nun was ist die Imaginatio anders als ein Sonn im Menschen’; Studien zu einem 
Zentralbegriff des magischen Denkes, Zurich 1982, 49. 

211 G. Gódelmann, Tractatus de Magis, Veneficis et Lamiis, Frankfurt 1591 and O. Casmann, 
Angelographia, Frankfurt 1597. 

212 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 612. 
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The return to more orthodox ideas (and a more Aristotelian approach) is 
represented best by Thomas Fyens or Fienus (1567-1631), professor of medicine 
at the University of Leuven, and his work De viribus imaginationis (1608).213 In 
this text, Fienus disputes Ficino’s ideas on the soul’s dominance over the body 
and, for that matter, the World Soul's power over matter.2!4 Fienus also con- 
tests the theory that the imagination, allegedly part of the soul, is capable of 
summoning up bodily experiences, such as nausea, tremors, blushing, sexual 
arousal and melancholy: 


Even if someone imagined all day long that he was hot, or wished to be 
hot, he would not warm up, or if he imagined he was cold, he would not 
cool down; an Ethiopian does not become white by imagining whiteness, 
even for years on end, and a man with bad breath, by continually imagin- 
ing nice smells, will not make his more fragrant.?!5 


Furthermore, Fienus challenges Ficino’s claim that the imagination worked by 
means of rays emitted by the eyes, positing instead that it actually works by 
inhaling and exhaling bad vapours.?!6 

The only idea that Fienus is unable to explain away was the formative effect 
of the mother’s imagination on the foetus. Fienus cites a host of authoritative 
sources, including works by Aristotle and the Bible,!” and gives no fewer than 32 
examples, varying from children born with red blemishes because their mothers 
craved strawberries during pregnancy to triplets born on the feast of Epiphany 
(commemorating the visit of the three Magi to the Baby Jesus), one of which 
was black.2!8 Nonetheless, he attempts to dispute many of these anecdotes or to 
write them off as exaggerations: after all, he says, the mother merely ‘produced 
a blemished child and not real strawberries’. Fienus also addresses the common- 
place that illness can be inflicted or cured by the imagination. With the plague 
making the rounds, this was a very popular theme, due in part to a text written 


213 T. Fienus, De viribus imaginationis tractatus, Lovanii 1608. 

214 ‘The intelligences do not rule corporeal things by their will and command as [Avicenna] 
has thought, nor do they introduce forms into matter; they have power over the [cor- 
poreal] only as concerns local motion (...). The soul, in fact, is bound to the body and 
determined in it and acts through the mediation of material powers which lack all force 
outside the body. Translation by Park, The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology, 85. 

215 Fienus, De viribus imaginationis tractatus, 127, translated by Park, The Imagination in 
Renaissance Psychology, 87. 

216  Fienus, De viribus imaginationis tractatus, 210. 

217 Genesis 20:37-42, the story of Jacob's sheep. 

218 Park, The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology, 90. 
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by Jacques Jasme.?!9 Fienus stresses that imagination’s healing power is most 
effective on illnesses it most likely inflicted, such as melancholy.220 

By contrast, in De mirabilium causis effectuum sive de incantationibus (1556), 
Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525) attempted to attribute miracles and prophecies 
to natural causes. The ability to perform miracles was, in his opinion, a function 
of the imagination. Though in many respects this work is consistent with Ficino's 
way of thinking, it was intended as an anti-magic book, something the church 
authorities failed to understand. The work circulated in manuscript form for many 
years and was only published under Protestant auspices in Basel in 1556 after the 
author's death.??! Protestant critics had been condemning the sanctity of miracles 
and the veneration of the saints for a long time. In 1596 the work was denounced 
by the Curia of Rome, in the hope that this would clarify that miracles were per- 
formed by God (and the saints) and not by people with a vivid imagination.?22 

The power of the imagination was not only a prevalent topic of academic 
debate; it also played an important role in the cascade of essays on natu- 
ral philosophy and magic written in this period. For example, in De occulta 
philosophia (1533) Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1533) 
closely followed Ficino’s ideas on the imagination, particularly those articu- 
lated in De vita coelitus comparanda. Agrippa describes in his work ‘How the 
Mind of Man may be Joined with the Mind of the Stars, and Intelligences of 
the Celestials, and, together with them, Impress certain wonderful vertues 
upon inferior Things.2?3 To accomplish this, says Agrippa, it is necessary to 
employ fascinatio or ligatio. By using this ligatio the magus can impose his 
will on objects, animals or people through a hierarchical system of astrologi- 
cal correspondences.?24 The higher elements in the hierarchy of a certain line 
of correspondences can have an effect on the lower elements. For instance, a 
cockerel can subdue a lion. Both correspond to the sun in this system, but the 
cockerel outranks the lion in the cosmic hierarchy. People are supposedly able 


219 J.Jasme, A litil boke the whiche traytied and reherced many gode thinges necessaries for the 
infirmitie and grete sekenesse called Pestilence [London 1485]. 

220  Fienus, De viribus imaginationis tractatus, 195. 

221 Park, The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology, 107. 

222 The Index, the list of works banned by the Church of Rome, grew to unheard-of propor- 
tions in the sixteenth century. Ficino's De vita coelitus comparanda — as | myself witnessed 
in the Vatican library — was on the list and Giordano Bruno even died at the stake for his 
unorthodox ideas. 

223 For a modern edition, see H.C. Agrippa von Nettesheim, De occulta philosophia libri 
tres, V. Perrone Compagni (ed.), Leiden, New York, 1992 (1533). English translation: H.C. 
Agrippa of Nettesheim, Three Books of Occult Philosophy, J. Freake (transl), D. Tyson 
(comm.), London 1993 (1651), 67, 88. 

224 Park, The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology, 103. 
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to dominate a subsidiary element by means of the imagination. Agrippa differs 
little from Ficino in substance; instead, he distinguishes himself from his role 
model primarily in his tone and his somewhat unstructured approach. While 
Ficino presents his ideas with great circumspection and advises prudence 
(whether sincerely or not), Agrippa throws caution to the wind.?25 

Giordano Bruno's Degli eroici furori (1585) is also worthy of mention. This 
impassioned and original exposition on the theory of the furores is presented in 
the form of dialogues on topics such as emblemata, with accompanying poems. 
The work also features an allegorical explanation of the myth of Actaeon, a 
heroic figure who, after gazing on divine beauty, is freed from his physical 
chains and transformed for eternity. The debate on the imaginatio initiated 
by Paracelsus, born Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim (1493-1541), was 
something new. It laid the foundation for a concept that could be described 
as the ‘creative imagination’, which resonated with Christian theosophists and 
thinkers of the much later Romantic Period.226 In his work De virtute imagina- 
tiva (published in 1589-1590) Paracelsus describes the imagination in Ficinian 
fashion as a faculty that could influence the own body as well as the bodies of 
others ‘from a distance’. He takes the Ficinian line of thought further, present- 
ing the imagination as a fundamental cosmic creative force,??7 the superior 
power of man over all things.?28 He explains how the soul uses the imagina- 
tion to make images that are virtually ‘incarnations’ of thoughts.229 It is also 
by means of the imaginatio that God created the universe. By the same token, 
the creation of the macrocosm is mirrored in human creation on the micro- 
cosmic level.23° Paracelsus makes a strict distinction between imaginatio and 


225 In The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology Katherine Park expresses the view that 
Agrippa, as well as Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525) in De incatationibus (1515-1520), go farther 
than Ficino in substance: ‘In the hands of Ficino, the magical imagination remains precar- 
iously within the bounds of Aristotelian and Thomist orthodoxy. Agrippa extends its pow- 
ers to external objects. Pomponazzi, also writing at the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
takes this one step farther, using the principles of natural magic to explain away miracles and 
prophecy. In my opinion, though, Ficino does in fact make the same strides of thought in in 
Theologia Platonica, boek x111. Park, The Imagination in Renaissance Psychology, 104. 

226 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 612—613. 

227 ‘Der ganz himel ist nicht als imaginatio, Paracelsus, Sämtliche Werke, K. Sudhoff (ed.), 
14 vols., Munich 1922-1933, in: ‘De virtute imaginativa’, 1, XIV, 3n. 

228 ‘Wie er gedenket, so ist er, und das selbich auch, wie ers gedenket, denket er ein feuer, er 
ist feuer, gedenkt er ein krieg, es ist krieg un dergleichen, wie ers in im selbs austeilt. Und 
an dem leit es alein, das die imaginatio in ir selbs ein ganze sonn wird Paracelsus, ‘De 
virtute imaginativa’, in: Sämtliche Werke, vol. 1, XIV, 3n. 

229 See: A. Koyré, Mystiques, spirituels, alchimistes; Schwenkfeld, Seb. Franck, Weigel, Paracelse, 
Paris 1971, 98; Hanegraaff and Bouthoorn, Lodovico Lazzarelli, 85, note 229. 

230 Vanden Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’ in: DGWE, 612—613. 
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phantasia. The latter supposedly consists of unconnected, discrete images that 
drift about in the human mind, confusing and distracting it. By contrast, the 
imaginatio is a magical power par excellence, which makes almost everything 
possible.231 Paracelsus elaborates on the theme of the human imagination hav- 
ing the capacity to attract planetary and celestial forces like a magnet. These 
forces leave ‘impressiones’ or imprints on the imagination. Paracelsus joins 
with Ficino in his idea that ‘inventive, artistic types’ possess a stronger imag- 
ination than others. They ‘wol imaginiren uber tausent meil und auch imprim- 
iren tausent meil, mag auch wol imaginiren bis in himel, auch wol imprimiren in 
himel.?32 This applies all the more to women. The imaginatio works through 
the emotions, and women ‘sind hiziger in der rach, mit mererm neit und hass 
gefasst dan die man.?33 

The works of later Paracelsian authors, such as Joan Baptista van Helmont 
(1580-1644) and Oswald Croll (1560-1609), were peppered with descriptions 
of the ‘enhanced’ imagination, a creative force of cosmic proportions. Robert 
Fludd also appears to have been familiar with such theories and addressed 
the power of the imagination in his Utriusque cosmi ... historia (1617).284 In 
The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) by Robert Burton (1577-1640), a work with 
a medical perspective, the advantages and disadvantages of the melancholy 
temperament are weighed up in the context of the imagination. Jacob Bóhme's 
(1575-1624) cosmological system was also influenced by Paracelsian ideas on 
the imagination.235 Admiration for the power of the imagination reached 
its zenith in the Romantic Period, but an examination of this progression is 
beyond the scope of this study. The imagination was a common theme in the 
sixteenth century, and Ficino’s ideas were a very important impetus. Its popu- 
larity can be seen in the artworks of the period, as the following chapters will 
show. Furthermore, Ficinian theories on the imagination are also reflected in 
the thinking on art and creativity, starting with Italian art theory,?36 which is 
discussed in the final chapter. Take, for instance, the references to the imagina- 
tion in Filarete (c. 1400-1469), in Leonardo da Vinci's (1452-1519) notebook??? 


231 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 612—613. 

232 Paracelsus, ‘De virtute imaginativa’, 314. 

233 Paracelsus, ‘De virtute imaginativa’, 316. 

234  S.Edighoffer ‘Fludd, Robert’, in: DGWE, 371-375. 

235 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 612—613. 

236 See, inter alia, Chastel, Marsile Ficin et l'Art; Williams, Art, Theory and Culture in Sixteenth- 
century Italy; M. Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to “Fantasia”; the Quattrocento Vocabulary of 
Creation, Inspiration and Genius in the Visual Arts’, Viator; Medieval and Renaissance 


Studies 8 (1977) 347-395- 
237 The imagination is referred to as imprensiva. 
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and in Giorgio Vasari's biographies of artists.?3° The topic is examined exten- 
sively in the aforementioned Due Lezzione by Varchi and the art theory tracts 
of Gian Paolo Lomazzo (1538-1609) and Federico Zuccari (1540-1609). Related 
themes like furor, inspiration and melancholy, too, enjoyed significant consid- 
eration in these works. These topics also made their way into the Portuguese 
oeuvre of Francisco de Holanda (ca. 1517-1585) and Northern European 
authors, like Karel van Mander (1548-1606), as will be discussed in chapter six. 


9 Conclusion 


The value Ficino places on the imagination is clear throughout his diverse 
writings. He examines the subject from every angle, addressing new elements 
in each of his works. His ideas on the imagination changed very little in the 
course of his long career as a humanist, but the topic brought various facets of 
his philosophy and its evolution to light. Ficino’s interest in the imagination 
served as a kind of prism for traditional concepts. The philosopher ‘zoomed in’ 
on the subject, then adapted existing theories to fit his own insights and, finally, 
was instrumental in disseminating the ideas. The work that best expresses 
Ficino's theories on the imagination is book x111 of his masterpiece Theologia 
Platonica; but De amore and De vita libri tres were so widely read for such a 
long time that they played an important part in fostering his fame among his 
contemporaries and successors. De amore explains specifically how people 
may be reminded of their divine origin by seeing and internalizing beauty (in 
the imagination) and, as a result, enter into a state of frenzy, which sparks a 
longing in the soul to ascend and return to the intelligible world. Ficino's treat- 
ment of themes like love and beauty in De amore was emulated profusely in 
love literature as well as the visual arts. In De vita he hypothesizes that the 
melancholic possesses a keener imagination and is therefore more suscepti- 
ble to frenzy and inspiration. This representation was fundamental to the way 
younger authors thought about the artist’s temperament. In the third part of 
De vita Ficino explains that by harnessing the omnipresent spiritus forces from 
the World Soul can be manipulated, channelled and attracted for the pur- 
pose of influencing the physical world. This attractive force can be exercised 
through images, food, odours and music, and augmented by the imagination. 
Ultimately, Ficino places greater value on (the discursive thinking of) the 
ratio and the (direct insight acquired by contemplation through) the intellect 


238 Van den Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’ in: DGWE, 611. 
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than on the imagination. In Theologia Platonica he devotes pages and pages 
to the extraordinary power of the imagination, but concludes in the end that 
he must rate reasonand intellect more highly. His philosophy thus conveys the 
original Platonist (and Plotinist) ambivalence towards the imagination. Book 
XIII of Theologia Platonica addresses the soul's dominance over the body, 
the key example being the direct influence of the imagination on the phys- 
ical world. Ficino explains how the imagination can serve as an instrument 
for prophesying and performing magic and miracles. And it is the imagination 
that enables people to excel in the arts. 

The great importance that Ficino attaches at various times in his work to 
ocular experience and to images formed by the imagination attests to the 
visual orientation of his philosophy. This perspective underpins the next three 
chapters, which examine how Ficino's ideas on the imagination are reflected 
in the work of a number of artists and art theorists. They also explore his views 
on love, beauty and the functioning of spirit, which left traces not only in art 
and the development of art theory but also in love poetry and court treatises. 
There is a third theme, which views Ficino's philosophy as a kind of prism that 
'refracts' traditional ideas: the way in which the development of theories on 
the imagination reached the broader readership of the so-called magia natu- 
ralis through authors like Agrippa von Nettesheim and Paracelsus. This theme 
falls outside the scope of this study. 

Ficino's focus on the imagination, his specific interpretation, and the sur- 
vival of his ideas among readers from diverse backgrounds strongly contrib- 
uted to sixteenth-century interest in this human faculty within the natural 
sciences, literature and the visual arts. Reflections of this theme and related 
theories on frenzy and melancholy can be observed in the modern concept of 
tormented but inspired and visionary artistic genius.239 


239 See: L. Ambrosi, La psicologia della Immaginazione nella storia della filosofia, Roma 
1898; Cocking, Imagination; P. Cristofolini (ed.), Studi sul seicento e sull'immaginazione; 
Seminario di storia della filosofia dal Rinascimento all’ illuminismo, Pisa 1985; Van den 
Doel and Hanegraaff, ‘Imagination’, in: DGWE, 606-616; D. Draaisma, De metaforen- 
machine; Een geschiedenis van het geheugen, Groningen 1995; J. Engell, The Creative 
Imagination; Enlightenment to Romanticism, Cambridge Massachussets, London 1981; 
Faivre, Theosophy, Imagination, Tradition; Godet, ‘Nun was ist die Imaginatio anders als 
ein Sonn im Menschen’; F.N.L. Poynter, (ed.), The History and Theory of Knowledge of the 
Brain and its Functions, Oxford 1958; M. Putscher, Pneuma, Spiritus, Geist; Vorstellung 
vom Lebensantrieb in ihren geschichtlichen Wandlungen, Wiesbaden 1973; B. Ránsch- 
Trill, Phantasie; Welterkenntnis und Welterschaffung; Zur philosophischen Theorie der 
Einbildungskraft, Bonn 1996; M. Warner, Phantasmagoria; Spirit Visions, Metaphors, and 
Media Into the Twenty-First Century, Oxford 2006; M. Warnock, Imagination, London 1976; 
Yates, The Art of Memory. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Botticelli’s Primavera Interpreted 


The summerwine rises in the streams and trees, 
and through my veins up into my dreams. 
Lucid, godlike intoxications 
cause fantasy and reality to convene. 


GERRIT ACHTERBERG 


1 Ficino and Art from the Renaissance Onward 


Some very old and dusty, but much discussed, argued, and refuted material 
will be reintroduced in this chapter, from — I hope - a fresh perspective that 
leads to new conclusions. In their numerous extensive and erudite studies, 
‘grandmasters’ like Aby Warburg (1866-1929), Erwin Panofsky (1892-1968) and 
Ernst Gombrich (1909-2001) established a relationship between Ficino’s ideas 
and the art of the Italian Renaissance. The oeuvre of Edgar Wind (1900-1997) 
and monographs of Nesca Robb! and André Chastel? also made significant 
contributions. 

This old guard of scholars, well-grounded and schooled in humanist 
thought, saw connections between innovations in art and developments in lit- 
erature and philosophy. Their works have become part of the art history canon. 
Given the huge volume of literature that this putative connection yielded from 
the 1930s through the 1970s, their writings appear to have launched a fashion 
for demonstrating Ficino’s influence on this or that artist or on this or that 
artwork.3 I will not discuss this flurry in this study.^ Some of the literature 


1 Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance. 

2 Chastel, Marsile Ficin et l'art, Chastel, Art et Humanisme a Florence au temps de Laurent le 
Magnifique. 

3 Scholars affiliated with the Warburg Institute in London were especially instrumental in this. 
Where I refer to the ‘Warburg school’ and ‘Warburg literature’ this should not be confused 
with the publications of Aby Warburg himself. 

4 Fora general overview, see: Bredekamp, Le déclin du néo-platonisme, 10-13. 
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seems to exhibit ‘epic concentration,> whereby Ficino represents Platonist 
and Neoplatonist concepts from the second half of the fifteenth century in 
general, no doubt because he was a highly conspicuous or appealing repre- 
sentative of this school of thought. It was not uncommon for scholars to take 
Ficino’s writings out of context and co-opt them for their own purposes. 

It will come as no surprise that this inspired a backlash among a new gen- 
eration of scholars. Since the 1980s, there has been a tendency to relativize, 
trivialize or deny the existence of Platonist influences on Renaissance art” in 
favour of other perspectives, many of which were also valuable, such as the 
importance of Artistotelianism in the Renaissance, literature in the vernacu- 
lar, the role of patrons and so on. All of this offers a new way of looking at the 
colourful and, at times, dazzling spectrum that is the past. The writings of art 
historians of the Warburg School are considered so authoritative that all a self- 
respecting researcher can do is challenge them. 

This study re-examines, in three case studies, the artistic reception of 
Ficino’s ideas on inspiration and the power of the imagination in Renaissance 
art and art literature. In this chapter I will discuss the most familiar issue 
addressed by Gombrich and Wind. In their respective studies? Gombrich 
and Wind expound a theory that Ficino’s ideas and those of his peers were of 
great importance for the genesis of Sandro Botticelli’s (1445-1510) Primavera 
(Figure 29). Gombrich’s and Wind's insights will be assessed against those of 
Francis Ames-Lewis, Charles Dempsey, Joanne Snow-Smith and others, and 
against a number of Ficino’s own ideas about the influence of images on the 
imagination. 


5 ‘Epic concentration’ a term from literary historiography, occurs when the acts of many are 
wrongly attributed to a single remarkable individual. 

6 Ihopetoavoidthis pitfall by restricting myself to artists and art theorists from Ficino’s imme- 
diate circle, or to demonstrable connections, when discussing the influence of and refer- 
ences to Ficino's ideas. 

7 A critical overview on this material was published more recently: Bredekamp, Le déclin 
du néo-platonisme. In this article Bredekamp assails the Neoplatonic interpretation of 
Renaissance art; he accuses Panofsky primarily, but also Gombrich and Wind, of exaggerating 
the importance of Platonism during the Renaissance because they viewed it as an antidote to 
the nationalist-socialist and Stalinist ideologies of their day. Unfortunately, Bredekamp does 
not discuss the arguments set out in the publications of Panofsky, Gombrich and Wind. He 
does, however, provide an overview of articles that oppose the Neoplatonic interpretation 
of artworks (see 14-16). He also wrote the less passionate Botticellis Primavera; Florenz als 
Garten der Venus, Frankfurt am Main 1988. The following publications have been important 
in the endeavour to refute the Neoplatonic interpretations of Botticelli's Primavera: Dempsey, 
‘Mercurius Ver’; Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, and Dempsey, ‘Botticelli’s Three Graces’. 

8 Gombrich, 'Botticelli's Mythologies’; Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance. 
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FIGURE 30 Sandro Botticelli, The Birth of Venus, ca. 1484-1486, tempera on canvas, 53 x 37 cm, Galleria 
degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIA DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


2 Botticelli’s Primavera and The Birth of Venus 


Botticelli's Primavera (1481-82)? is one of the most written about and inter- 
preted works of the Italian Renaissance. The mythological depictions in the 
Primavera and The Birth of Venus (Figure 30) are, as far as we know, the first 
Early Modern paintings featuring life-size representations of Classical pagan 
gods.!? They were also the first non-religious paintings of the fifteenth century 


9 There has been a great deal of controversy concerning the date of the painting; I will 
address the issue whenever it is directly related to the interpretation of the painting. 

10  ThePrimaverais 203 cm x 314 cm and The Birth of Venus is 180 cm x 280 cm. Large paintings 
featuring Classical gods that pre-date the Primavera are the astrological frescos in Palazzo 
Ragione in Padua (1306, Figure 26) and the frescos in Palazzo Schifanoia in Ferrara (Cf. 
Figure 27 and 28), which are estimated to date from c. 1470, see: A. Warburg, The Renewal 
of Pagan Antiquity; Contributions to the Cultural History of the European Renaissance, 
Los Angeles 1999, 572. In these works, however, the Classical gods are depicted purely 
within an astrological context, whereby — different from the Primavera and The Birth of 
Venus- their outward appearance bears no relation to the visual language of Antiquity. 
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in a size previously reserved for altarpieces.! Until then, mythological subjects 
had been depicted only in small formats, usually on marriage chests and other 
objects with a decorative function. This shift to a life-size format is therefore a 
notable development. 

Venus is the central figure in the Primavera. The viewer sees to her left a 
group of dancing women, identified as the three Graces, the three nymphs or 
personifications of qualities of love accompanying Venus.!? From the viewer's 
perspective, Mercury stands to the far left of the group. To Venus’ right is a 
group of three figures commonly thought to represent Zephyr (the West Wind), 
Chloris and Flora. In an episode described in inter alia Ovid's Fasti, Zephyr pur- 
sued the nymph Chloris and the moment he touched her she became Flora. 
There are roses coming out of her mouth, which suggests that this depiction 


Three paintings on the works of Hercules by Pollaiuolo compete with the Primavera as 
the earliest large-scale work on a classical theme. These three lost canvases cannot be 
dated precisely, but are usually said to date from around 1460. Each is thought to have 
measured approximately 3.5 square metres. The iconography will have pointed to the 
fact that the new government of Florence carried Hercules in one of its coat of arms (A. 
Wright, The Pollaiuolo Brothers; The Arts of Florence and Rome, New Haven, London 2005, 
75ff.). According to R. Lightbown, the size of the Primavera was not unusual for a profane 
subject in that era: ‘Its size was not exceptional in its day. The inventory of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, taken in 1492, lists a number of pictures of comparable dimensions, including 
the famous panels painted for Cosimo de’ Medici by Uccello. Each of these measure about 
10.5 ft x 6 ft’ (R. Lightbown, Botticelli, vol. 1, 73). Lightbown refers here to Uccello's The 
Battle of San Romano (c. 1435-1440), which does not depict a Classical theme, and the lost 
Battle between Dragons and Lions and Scene from the Life of Paris, which cannot be dated 
more accurately than between 1460 and 1490 (J. Pope-Hennessey, Paolo Uccello, Complete 
Edition, London, New York 1969 (1950), 178-185). According to this inventory, the works 
were hung above a divan: ‘Nella chamera grande terrena, detta la chamera di Lorenzo (...) 
Sej quadri chorniciatj atorno & messi dor?. sopra la detta spalliera et sopra al lettucio di 
braccja 42 lunghi et altj braccia iij 2 dipintj Cioe tre della rotta di san Romano & uno di 
battaglie & [di] draghi et lionj et uno della storia diparis [=di Paride, MvdD] di mano di 
pagholo uccello & uno di mano di franc.? di pensello entrovj una caccia‘ (F. and S. Borsi, 
Paolo Uccello, Firenze 1992, 308). Finally, it has been suggested that Mantegna’s works 
included large panels featuring early renderings of Classical themes, but the nine can- 
vases (each approx. 266 cm x 278 cm) depicting the Triumphs of Caesar date from c. 1486 
and The Introduction of the Cult of Cybele at Rome from 1505 (R. Lightbown, Mantegna; 
With a Complete Catalogue of the Paintings, Drawings and Prints, Oxford 1986, 424ff. 
resp. 451). 

11 Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 3-81; F. Ames-Lewis, ‘Neoplatonism and the Visual 
Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino, in: MJ.B. Allen and V. Rees (eds.), Marsilio Ficino; His 
Theology, his Philosophy, his Legacy, Leiden, Boston, Kóln 2002, 327-338. 

12 Cf. Enenkel, K.A.E. and A. Traninger, The Figure of the Nymph in Early Modern Culture, 
Leiden, Boston, 2018. 

13 Ovid, Fasti, v, 2. 
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represents the moment of Chloris’ transformation into Flora. Above Venus 

hovers a blindfolded Amor aiming his arrow at the Grace in the middle. 

The inception of the Primavera should be sought in the circle of the Medici 
family. The painting has become a touchstone of our knowledge of Humanist 
Renaissance culture, as Charles Dempsey rightly observes, and: ‘[I]nterpreters 
of its imagery have of necessity, implicitly or explicitly, built into their exegeses 
their own theories of the Renaissance. He adds that the many interpretations 
are so dissimilar that choosing between them almost becomes of matter of 
personal taste. Yet we will see that the most enduring explications tend to fol- 
low from, rather than contradict, each other. 

The Primavera is commonly interpreted from one of the following three 
perspectives: 

(1) a humanist culture that takes the study of Classical and contemporary 
poetry as its starting point, whereby Angelo Poliziano, the main poet asso- 
ciated with Lorenzo de’ Medici, plays a prominent role (e.g. Warburg); 

(2) Ficino's Neoplatonism, and the patronage of the Medici family (e.g. 
Gombrich, Wind); 

(3) festivals, public celebrations and marriages of the Medici family (e.g. 
Dempsey). 

As stated above, I will compare and contrast a number of interpretations, while 
critically examining their potential for longevity — particularly those that fol- 
low Gombrich and Wind in their assumption that the content of the Primavera 
has Neoplatonic meaning. These Neoplatonist models tried to incorporate 
Warburg's earlier perspective, which took Classical and contemporary poetry 
as its starting point, whereby the assumption was that these texts — Classical 
or contemporary — provided an insufficient explanation for the inception of 
the Primavera. According to Gombrich and Wind, Classical and fifteenth- 
century poetry were the key to unlocking the meaning of the individual figures 
in the painting, but could not account for the genesis of an entirely new type 
of image or invention.!6 It will become clear, however, that Gombrich's inter- 
pretation, which explains the painting's genesis and iconography within the 
framework of Ficino's philosophy, is also lacking on some fronts. 

The weaknesses of Gombrich's article are particularly evident where he inter- 
prets the individual figures in the painting on the basis of a literary-philosophical 


14 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 5. 

15 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 6. 

16 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 126—7: 'In none of these cases do parallels extend beyond single 
traits or episodes. They establish a connection of mood and taste, and a community of 
literary interests, but they do not explain the programme of painting’ 
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source, in this case Apuleius’ The Golden Ass. He attributes the instances where 
text (Apuleius) and image (Botticelli) are at odds — and there are a few — to 
incorrect interpretations or inaccurate translations of the original text, which 
is not very convincing. To date, no source text has been found that fully corre- 
sponds to the iconography of the painting, and it is doubtful whether such a text 
exists. The question of how a new painting inventio like the Primavera comes 
into being will serve as guide in what follows. A literary text, in many cases from 
the hand of a humanist or advisor in the service of a patron, can be a key, as 
can the preferences of the patron, changes in or combinations of existing visual 
traditions, or the artist’s own ideas with respect to style, technique or content. 


3 Interpretations of the Primavera 


I will begin charting the labyrinth of conflicting interpretations by setting out 
the most common and most important ideas about the Primavera, namely 
those expounded in the publications of Aby Warburg, Charles Dempsey, 
Frances Ames-Lewis, Joanne Snow-Smith, Edgar Wind and Ernst Gombrich, 
placing extra emphasis on the ideas of the latter two." This will show that 
changing theories on the dating of the painting point to other textual mate- 
rial, which has consequences for the interpretation of the iconography. 
Furthermore, I will include more recent insights, presented by Zóllner, Cecchi 
and Hope,'® and investigate the possibilities of a new interpretation of the 
Primavera. Finally, I will explore whether Ficino's statements about images — 
and the contemplation thereof in the mind - contributed to the intellectual 
climate in which such images came into being. 


4 Warburg 


In Warburg's view, the source of the meaning Botticelli's Birth of Venus and 
Primavera, must be sought in Ficino's circle. Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494) was 
responsible for devising the iconography of both paintings, according to him. 


17 Contributions to the debate were also made by Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences 
in Western Art, Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli, and Bredekamp, Botticelli; La Primavera, 
Modena 1996. Their ideas will be touched on indirectly. 

18 F. Zöllner, Botticelli; Images of Love and Spring, Munich, London, New York 1998; F. Zöllner, 
Botticelli, New York, London 2009; A. Cecchi, Botticelli, Milano 2005; Ch. Hope, Sandro 
Botticelli, Oxford 2016. 
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Warburg regards the Birth of Venus and the Primavera as pendants, paint- 
ings that belong together.? The first illustrates Venus’ arrival on the Cypriot 
coast and the second depicts Venus’ realm or dominion (and, according to 
Warburg, might better have been called Il regno di Venere). Giuliano de’ Medici 
is thought to have commissioned both works. Warburg dates the paintings to 
around 1476 — the year Giuliano’s supposed lover Simonetta Vespucci died — 
and proposes that Poliziano acted as adviser for both. The main textual sources 
that Poliziano would have suggested, according to Warburg, are the Second 
Homeric Hymn for the Birth of Venus?? and Ovid's Fasti for the Primavera. Both 
works are important for Poliziano’s own oeuvre as well, especially his Giostra.?! 
Various details in the Birth of Venus in particular bear a more striking resem- 
blance to Poliziano's Giostra than to the suggested source text. 

Warburg's notion that The Birth of Venus and the Primavera were compan- 
ion pieces is improbable because of their differences in size and medium (the 
Primavera is painted on panel and The Birth of Venus on canvas). The degree 
of detail in the brush technique and the quality of the pigments immediately 
appear to be of a different order. Moreover the Primavera, but not The Birth of 
Venus, is listed on the 1499 inventory of the Medici palace on the Via Larga that 
was published in 1975. In 1499 the palace was owned by Lorenzo (1463-1503) 
and Giovanni di Pierfrancesco (1467-1498) de’ Medici.22 This indicates that the 
two paintings had different owners soon after they were produced. In the 1550 
edition of his Vite Vasari mentions the Medici villa in Castello, which was pur- 
chased in 1477 for then fourteen-year-old Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de' Medici, 
as the location of both works at that time. Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco is therefore 


19 A. Warburg, ‘Sandro Botticelli's “Birth of Venus" and “Spring”; An Examination of the 
Concepts of Antiquity in the Italian Early Renaissance, in: Warburg, The Renewal of Pagan 
Antiquity, D. Britt (transl.), Los Angeles 1999 (1893), 89-156. 

20 The Homeric Hymns is a collection of thirty-three odes celebrating inter alia the Olympic 
gods that were attributed to Homer because they employ similar characteristics of style, 
but which probably date from a later era (seventh-fourth century BCE) and were com- 
posed by so-called rhapsodes; professional performers of epic poetry at festive occasions. 
There are three hymns to Aphrodite (Venus). 

21 The Giostra (Stanze de messer Angelo Poliziano cominciate per la giostra del magnifico 
Giuliano di Pietro de Medici, 1475) is a poem that Poliziano composed for Giuliano di 
Piero de’ Medici to commemorate a joust in 1475. The work remained unfinished after 
Giuliano was murdered as a result of the Pazzi conspiracy. Giostra contains a description 
of the ‘nymph’ (ninfa) Simonetta, with flowers in her lap (libro 1, 37 and 52), but Flora and 
‘Zefiro’ are also mentioned (1, 68). 

22 J. Shearman, ‘The Collections of the Younger Branch of the Medici’, Burlington Magazine 
117 (1975), 12-27, W. Smith, ‘On the Original Location of the Primavera, The Art Bulletin 
LVII (1975), 31-39. 
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twice named as the owner of the Primavera, once in the inventory and once by 
Vasari. This strongly suggests that the painting was commissioned by someone 
close to this young Medici, or possibly his cousin of the same name, Lorenzo 
‘il Magnifico’, in his capacity as formal administrator of the Medici estate.?? 
In any case, the idea that there was a connection to Poliziano’s Giostra, which 
was written for Giuliano de’ Medici, and to his supposed paramour Simonetta, 
is implausible. There are, however, similarities between the Giostra and the 
two paintings, but this can be attributed to the works having originated in the 
same milieu. 


5 Gombrich 


In his study ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’ (1945)?* Gombrich assumes that the 
programmes for Botticelli’s paintings were drawn up ad hoc by a humanist, 
and therefore there was no source text for the iconographic programme 
of the Primavera. Indeed, very little elaborated iconographical programs, 
drawn up by humanists, have come to us or have survived. After first 
pointing out that the Primavera and The Birth of Venus were the first large 
paintings portraying pagan scenes to have been produced since the Middle 
Ages, he focused his attention on the immediate circle of the likely patron 
of the paintings, Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici. He introduces two 
interesting letters written by Ficino, one to the young man himself — or 
‘Laurentius minor’ as Ficino called him — and one to young Lorenzo's tutors, 
who were also friends of Ficino: Giorgio Antonio Vespucci (1434-1514) and 
Naldo Naldi (1455-1520). Ficino's letter to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco, which 
Gombrich dates between 1477 and 1478,75 exudes the aura of Ficino's psy- 
chological astrology as he would present it later in De vita. Ficino indicates 
in the letter that astrologers consider fortunate anyone who has a favour- 
able horoscope, but 'theologians deem him happy who has disposed his 
own self in a similar way’. With this he encourages Lorenzo to put his mind 
to this task because: 


23 See J. Hook, Lorenzo de’ Medici; A Historical Biography, London 1984, 7ff. 

24 Gombrich, 'Botticelli's Mythologies’, 31-81. 

25 M. Ficinus, Supplementum Ficinianum, opuscula inedita et dispersa, P.O. Kristeller (ed.), 
Firenze 1973 (1937) I, CI. The translation cited is from: Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’ Mythologies’, 
41, 205. Most of the letters are dated between September 1477 and April 1478. This would 
coincide with Naldi's absence in 1476 and from April 1478. 
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[H]e who made you is greater than the heavens, and you too will be 
greater than the heavens as soon as you resolve to face them. We must 
not look for these matters outside ourselves, for all the heavens are within 
us and the fiery vigour in us testifies to our heavenly origin.?6 


Ficino then describes the effects of the planets, particularly elaborating on the 
favourable influence of Venus. He compares the qualities of this planet with 
the concept of humanitas (‘humaneness’, a concept i.a. derived from Cicero), 
because humanitas 


is anymph of excellent comeliness born of heaven and more than others 
beloved by God all highest. Her soul and mind are Love and Charity, her 
eyes Dignity and Magnanimity, the hands Liberality and Magnificence, 
the feet Comeliness and Modesty. The whole, then, is Temperance and 
Honesty, Charm and Splendour. Oh, what exquisite beauty! How beauti- 
ful to behold. My dear Lorenzo, a nymph of such nobility has been wholly 
given into your power. If you were to unite with her in wedlock and claim 
her as yours, she would make all your years sweet and make you the 
father of fine children.?” 


After offering up these ingredients for a ‘mystical engagement"? Ficino 
encourages young Lorenzo again to be open to the beneficial forces of Venus- 
humanitas. The letter is followed by a note for Vespucci and Naldi, in which he 
asks them to explain the substance of the letter to their pupil and to encourage 
him to learn it by heart.?9 

According to Gombrich, the Primavera can be understood with the help 
of these two letters. They did not propose the iconographic programme for 


26 Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 41. 

27 Ficino, OO, 805, cited in: Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 42 and 205. 

28 Ithasbeen suggested that this ‘mystical engagement’ has a non-mystical counterpart, i.e. 
the letter refers to the engagement of Lorenzo di’ Pierfrancesco to the woman he mar- 
ried in 1482, Semiramide Appiani. However, the engagement did not take place until 1481, 
making this unlikely. See Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli, vol. 1, 72. 

29 Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 43: Marsilio Ficino to Giorgio Antonio Vespucci and 
to Naldi: I am writing a letter to the younger Lorenzo about the prosperous fate often 
bestowed upon us by the stars which are outside us and also about the free happiness we 
acquire by our own free will from the stars within us. Explain to him, if it should prove 
necessary, and exhort him to learn it by heart and treasure it up in his mind. Great as are 
the things which I promise him, those which he will acquire by himself are great, if only 
he reads the letter in the spirit in which I wrote it’ 
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the painting, but in his view served a singular purpose, namely to encourage 
Lorenzo junior to focus on the effects of Venus-humanitas or possibly to con- 
template and internalise this power. It is not without reason that Ficino asks 
the young man's tutors to urge him to commit it to memory. Gombrich under- 
pins his supposition by introducing yet another of letter by Ficino - this one 
addressed to Lorenzo il Magnifico and Bernardo Bembo - in which he explains 
his views on the benefits of the visual experience. Ficino notes in the letter 
that singing the praises of virtue is not nearly as convincing as showing it. You 
can describe a pretty girl to a young man, but he won't be convinced of her 
beauty until he sees it for himself, Ficino reasons.?? I would add that the con- 
tent of Ficino’s letter to Lorenzo, and the message to his tutors exhorting them 
to have Lorenzo commit its substance to memory, are reminiscent of a passage 
from Ficino’s later work De vita coelitus comparanda (1489). Ficino describes 
how one should have a ‘model’ of the universe to contemplate in one’s home. 
Through the power of the imagination, the beneficial effects of the planets 
would then reveal themselves to the viewer: 


Archimedes once constructed one and a Florentine friend of ours named 
Lorenzo did so just recently. Nor should one simply look at it but reflect 
upon it in the mind. In like manner, in the very depth of his house, he 
should construct a chamber, vaulted and marked with these figures and 
colors, and he should spend most of his waking hours there and also 
sleep. And when he has emerged from his house, he will not note with 
so much attention the spectacle of individual things as the figure of the 
universe and its colors. But I leave this to those who make images. You, 
however, will fashion a better image within yourself when you know that 
nothing is more orderly than the heavens (...) you should hope at last to 
attain benefits from the heavens (...) if you have rendered yourself very 
orderly and temperate in your thoughts, emotions, and mode of life.?! 


In sum, it can be said that Gombrich attempted to demonstrate that Ficino’s 
correspondence was a source for the Primavera. Although he was postulating 
that the iconographic programme of Botticelli’s paintings was formulated on 
an ad hoc basis by humanists, he felt it was necessary to advance a source text 
that would unravel the programme. As mentioned above, the work he named 
was Apuleius’ Asinus Aureus or The Golden Ass. Gombrich possibly chose this 


30 Ficino, The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 3, 48-9. 
31 Ficino, De vita 111, X1X; K&C, 347. 
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text because, from the Middle Ages, Apuleius was considered to be the author 
or editor of Asclepius, a work attributed to Hermes Trismegistus.?? He posited 
that the text aligned with Ficino’s interests and his milieu. Though there are 
some points of agreement between the description of Venus’ retinue in The 
Golden Ass and the Primavera, there are many instances in which text and 
image do not correspond. Gombrich tries — unconvincingly - to account for 
these discrepancies by suggesting that Botticelli’s possible adviser had inter- 
preted Apuleius incorrectly. The Golden Ass presents more figures than are 
depicted in the Primavera. Gombrich explains this by referencing the ideas of 
art theorists Alberti and Filarete, who advise against rendering more than nine 
figures in a painting.?? 


6 Wind 


Edgar Wind, too, gives a Neoplatonic explanation of the painting, and criti- 
cizes Gombrich's interpretation, accusing him of merely listing Neoplatonic 
quotations without elaborating on the connection between them.** According 
to Wind's explanation, the groups on either side of the central Venus figure are 
opposites. The group on the right (seen from the viewer’s perspective) is iden- 
tified as Zephyr (the West Wind), Chloris and Flora. Wind suggests that the 
painting depicts the moment when Zephyr grasps Chloris and she becomes 
Flora; this is based on Ovid's Fasti.35 


32 Vanden Broek and Quispel, ‘Inleiding, 19. 

33 Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 48. 

34 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 13-127. See p. 14 note 6: ‘In dealing with philosophical prop- 
ositions, enumeration is not a substitute for analysis (...). The resulting aggregate of 
Neoplatonic quotations, unrelated to their formative principle, amounts to an error of 
description like mistaking a vertebrate for a jelly-fish’ 

35  Fastiis a poetic description of the Roman calendar containing the line: Chloris eram quae 
Flora vocor (Fasti, v, 2), which Wind translated as: ‘I once was Chloris who am now called 
Flora’, see Warburg, The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, and Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 115. 

Ovid does not describe a true transformation. He states that Chloris ‘used to be’ Flora: 
‘the first letter of my name in Greek was corrupted in Latin’. The ‘painted transforma- 
tion’ is therefore Wind’s interpretive invention. There is, however, a description of how 
Flora ‘breathes’ roses, and how she is overwhelmed by Zephyr. The Graces are also pres- 
ent. Poliziano’s Giostra, also named as a source, does not allude to such a transformation 
either; Zephyr and Flora are, however, mentioned together. 

Lightbown claims that Wind's translation of the passage from Fasti is incorrect. 
Though Flora and Chloris are adjacent to each other, according to Lightbown the scene 
of Chloris and Zephyr is situated in a different time and place than the Flora figure. This 
is supposedly evident from the vegetative border surrounding the two, which is different 
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Left of Venus are the three Graces, who traditionally belong to her domain. 
Pico wrote that ‘the unity of Venus unfolds in the trinity of the Graces'.86 The 
Graces are Castitas (sometimes Amor), Pulchritudo and Voluptas, and Wind 
identifies the middle figure, without jewellery, as Castitas. Wind suggests that 
Castitas is the neophyte, ‘initiated into Love by the ministrations of Voluptas 
and Pulchritudo'?" The blindfolded Amor hovering above Venus has his arrow 
nocked to loose and aimed at her. Mercury, to the far left, thrusts his wand into 
the clouds. Wind suggests that Mercury is present because he is traditionally 
the leader of these three Graces.?? 

Wind goes on to explain the iconography of the painting as a representation 
of Ficino's ideas on Platonic love. The group on the right side of the painting 
(from the viewer's perspective), in which Zephyr grasps Chloris, represents sen- 
sual, earthly love; the three Graces heavenly love. Venus stands between them as 
‘judge’ Ficino discusses these two forms of love and Venus’ duality at length in De 
amore.39 

An important factual basis for Wind's interpretation is a letter Ficino wrote 
to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco in October 1481, which Wind does not cite himself 
but is advanced by Gombrich.4° It describes how Lucilia, Apollo’s daughter, 
who is compared with Flora in the letter, was instructed by her father to stay 
close to home. In the spring she ignores his directive and goes to Venus’ gar- 
dens where she adorns herself with flowers, fruits and garlands. But then she 


from the one framing the other figures in the painting. See R. Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli; 
Life and Works, 2 vols., London 1978, 1, 77 and 11, 52. 

36 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 114. 

37 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 117-119. 

38 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 121ff. Lightbown confirms this assumption: ‘No clouds, as we know, 
are permitted to chill or darken the garden of Venus, and Mercury raises his brown cadu- 
ceus (...) to expel them. (...) Seneca speaks of an ancient painting of Mercury standing 
with the graces, adding the case that this is not because benefits need Mercury’s gifts of 
reason and eloquence to commend them, but because it so pleased the painter's fancy. 
In fact Mercury was closely linked with Venus in ancient myth and poetry. According to a 
fable recorded by Cicero, Cupid was born of the union of Mercury and Venus, and Plutarch 
writes that it was the custom of the ancients to place the statue of Mercury side by side 
those of Venus and the Graces because Mercury is the god of eloquence and love, and love's 
embraces need sweet conversation and pleasant words, which cause love to be born and to 
be preserved between two people, Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli, vol. 1, 77—78; Cf. Figure 50. 

39 Ficino, De amore, specifically 11, 7 and Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, v, 2, 15 ff. This 
brings in mind Panofsky's interpretation of Titian's Sacred and Profane Love, esp. 
E. Panofsky, “The Neoplatonic Movement in Florence and North Italy, in: Panofsky, 
Studies in Iconology; Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance, New York 1967 
(1939), 129-233 (see Figure 31). 

40 Without further designation, Wind cites Ficino's Opera omnia, see: 00, 1559ff. 
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is bitten by the snakes and insects hidden in the flowers. When she implores 
her father to heal her, he refuses at first: ‘Go to your Venus, disrespectful Flora, 
take yourself off’ She begs him repeatedly and eventually he agrees to heal 
her wounds on condition that she remove the adornments from Venus’ garden 
that she is wearing.*! The comparison of Flora with the more sensual aspects 
of Venus’ realm are evident and this supports Wind's notion that the group 
on the right symbolizes ‘earthly love’. The letter cited, as well as other texts 
by Ficino, were less important to Gombrich and Wind because they date the 
Primavera to around 1477-78. However, Lightbown posits that the Primavera 
was painted for the engagement (1481) or marriage (1482) of the young Lorenzo 
di Pierfrancesco with Semiramide Appiani and should be dated accordingly.4? 
This seems plausible, and is discussed in more detail below. It also makes 
Ficino’s letter about Lucilia, from October 1481, more significant for the inter- 
pretation of the Primavera. 

Edgar Wind noted that Mercury’s cloak in the painting shows ‘inverted 
flames"? (Figure 50) and posits that they symbolize the sacred love which Pico 
calls the seraphic fire of the Intellect.^* Cupid has flame-tipped arrows, and on 
close inspection flames can be seen in the neck and breast portion of Venus’ 
gown.45 They can also be seen in Botticelli’s illustrations for Dante’s Paradiso, 
for example in the image for Canto xxvi in which John examines Dante on 
sacred love (Figure 32). These illustrations to Dante were also commissioned 
by Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco.^9 Wind cites Classical and contemporary writers 


41  Epistolarium with the Ficino's letter to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco, October 1481. Ficino, 00, 
848ff., translation: Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 61. 

42 Lightbownis followed by Zöllner, Botticelli; Images of Love and Spring, 34 ff. 

43 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 121. Incidentally, Botticelli often adorned the garments of figures 
he portrayed with appropriate symbols. For example, the clothing of the Minerva figure 
in Minerva and the Centaur (1482) is decorated with a motif of small Medici symbols. 

44 ‘Everything which is in the totality of worlds is also in each of them and none of them 
contains anything which is not to be found in each of the others (...) what ever exists in 
the inferior world will also be found in the superior world, but in a more elevated form; 
and whatever exists on the higher plane can also be seen down below but in a somewhat 
degenerated and, so to say, adulterated shape (...). In our world we have fire as an element, 
in the celestial world the corresponding entity is the Sun, in the supra-celestial world 
the seraphic fire of the Intellect. But consider their difference: the elemental fire burns, 
the celestial fire gives life, the supra-celestial loves’, G. Pico della Mirandola, Heptaplus, 
E. Garin (ed.), Firenze 1942, 188. 

45 This observation was made by H. Bredekamp, Botticelli Primavera, 40. 

46 The flame isa commonly used symbol. Ripa depicts Piety as a winged woman who bears a 
flame on her head as a sign of God's love. According to Ripa, Charitas also has a flame on 
her head. See: J.J.M. Timmers, Symboliek en iconographie der Christelijke kunst, Roermond- 
Maaseik 1947, paragraphs 1184, 1232. 
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FIGURE 31 Tiziano Vecellio, Heavenly and Earthly Love, 1514, oil on canvas, Galleria 
Borghese, Rome 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


who characterize Mercury as a mover of winds and clouds, as he is depicted in 
the Primavera.*” He observes in this respect that Mercury ‘calls the mind back 
to heavenly things through the power of reason.^? Intellectual contemplation 
is also part of his domain.^? Ficino adds to a passage from Plotinus Enneads 
that it is precisely this intellectual contemplation that removes the clouds 
from the mind, which can then focus on the light.5° 

Wind sees Mercury here as ‘a Platonic hierophant'5! or ‘the revealer of secret 
or “Hermetic” knowledge’. He adds to this that the (later) Symbolicae quaes- 
tiones by Achille Bocchi (1555) shows two images of a young Mercury contem- 
plating the sacred mysteries in silence (Figure 33 and 34). The caption to one of 
these emblems identifies him as a ‘divinus amator'5? Wind's esoteric language 
undermined the popularity of his interpretation. Because both Wind and 
Gombrich assume the painting dates from around 1478, Wind makes no use of 


47 Virgil and Boccaccio; Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 122. 

48 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 122-123, Ficino, 00, 1559. 

49 See for example: Ficino, TP, X111, 2; Allen tv, 125; Ficino, De vita 1, 4 and 6, 11, 15; K&C, 113, 
121, 209 ff.. 

50 ‘Animus affectibus ad materiam quasi nubibus procul expulsis ad intellectualis pulchritu- 
dinis lumen extemplo convertitur. Translation: ‘The mind turns to the light of the beauty 
of wisdom after sentiments, like clouds, are expelled to the physical domain: Wind, Pagan 
Mysteries, 123. He refers to Ficino's explanation of Plotinus, Enneads 1, VI, 7 (see: Ferwerda, 
157-8). It should be noted that Wind equates the terms ‘mind’ (ratio) and ‘intellect’. 

51 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 123. 

52 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 122. 

53 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 124. See: A. Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum, Bologna 1574 
(1555), no. cxliii: ‘Fert tacitus, vivit, vinuit divinus amator. 
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FIGURE 32 Sandro Botticelli, Illustration to Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy — Paradiso 


XXVI, 1480, silver pen and pen drawing on parchment, 32,1 x 47,0 cm, Staatliche 
Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin 

PHOTO: © KUPFERSTICHKABINETT DER STAATLICHEN MUSEEN ZU BERLIN — 
PREUSSISCHER KULTURBESITZ, BOTTICELLI, PARADISO 2/PHILIPP ALLARD 


the later Ficinian passages (from 1481 onward) cited by Gombrich, though they 
support his interpretation. I will discuss his point of view later on. 


Dempsey 


Charles Dempsey attacked and disputed Gombrich’s article about the 
Primavera in various publications.5* Of course it was easy enough to refute 
the connection Gombrich made between the painting and Apuleius’ Asinus 
Aureus, and Dempsey did not deny himself the pleasure. He also followed 
Wind's view that Gombrich's ideas lacked substantive cohesion. In reference 
to Edgar Wind's criticism he wrote: ‘Gombrich (...) assembled random alterna- 
tive quotations and images without demonstrating any underlying unity that 
connected them either to the Primavera or to each other’.5> Dempsey believed 


Dempsey, Mercurius Ver"; Idem, The Portrayal of Love. 


Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 9. 
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FIGURE 33 Mercurio-Hermes, in Achille Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum, 
1555, location unknown 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 34 Mercurio-Hermes, in Achille Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum, 1555, 
location unknown 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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there was no connection between Ficino’s letter to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco 
and the painting.?9 His claim that the letter was merely a reading of Ficino 
Lorenzo’s horoscope is not very persuasive, especially if one considers the let- 
ter in the light of Ficino’s ideas on how a person can positively influence his lot 
in life by manipulating and internalizing the right planetary and astral forces. 
These ideas pervade his entire oeuvre.5” 

Dempsey attacked Gombrich’s attempt to sketch the history of the paint- 
ing’s genesis, and was particularly critical of his ‘iconological analysis. He 
observed that: ‘[I]f the particular texts adduced are not the basis on which his 
proposal rests then we can have little faith in the reconstruction of the histori- 
cal or cultural situation that follows.98 

Let us examine his allegations further, starting with the question of the 
date.5° One of Dempsey's points of criticism is that Gombrich suggests that the 


56 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 8. 

57 This is apparent not only from De vita coelitus comparanda of 1489, but also for instance 
from the first part of De vita, which dates from 1480 under the title De vita sana. 

58 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 9. 

59 Dating the Primavera is a recurrent issue in the art historical literature on the paint- 
ing: Crowe and Cavalcaselle dated the Primavera to around 1478-80, see: J.A. Crowe and 
G.B. Cavalcaselle, A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence and Siena; From the Second 
to the Sixteenth Century, 6 vols., London 1903-1914 (1864), 215-218; H. Ulmann, Sandro 
Botticelli, München 1893, dated the work to 1481; Horne assumed that the Primavera was 
painted for the Medici villa in Castello and dated it to circa 1478 (P. Horne, Alessandro 
Filipepi Commonly Called Sandro Botticelli; Painter of Florence, London 1908, 49-62). Bode 
saw a link between the work and Giuliano de' Medici and Simonetta and dated it to circa 
1476; H. Bode, Sandro Botticelli, Berlin 1921, 69-82, A. Schmarsow, Sandro del Botticello, 
Dresden 1923 and Y. Yashiro, Sandro Botticelli, 3 vols., London 1925 agreed with him. Van 
Marle, Venturi and Argan settled on a date of circa 1478 (R. van Marle, The Development of 
the Italian Schools of Painting, 18 vols., The Hague 1923-38, vol. 12 (1931), 76-87; A. Venturi, 
Botticelli, London 1927; G.C. Argan, Botticelli; Etude biographique et critique, Geneva 1957, 
69-78) like Gombrich (‘Botticelli Mythologies, 7-60); R. Lightbown suggests that the 
Primavera was commissioned in connection with Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de' Medici's 
engagement (1481) or marriage (1482) to Semiramide Appiani and dates the work to circa 
1482 (Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli, vol. 1, 69-81). M. Levi d'Ancona (Botticelli's Primavera; 
A Botanical Interpretation Including Astrology, Alchemy and the Medici, Firenze 1982, 35ff.) 
and F. Zóllner (Botticelli; Images of Love and Spring, München, London, New York 1998, 
34ff.) concur. Generally speaking, Bredekamp also upholds a connection with Lorenzo 
di Pierfrancesco's marriage but believes that Botticelli would not have had enough time 
to paint it between April 1481 (the engagement) and July 1481 (Botticelli's departure to 
Rome) and therefore assumes that the painter could not have begun earlier than the 
autumn of 1482, after he returned to Florence. Because the painting contains a vast num- 
ber of plants and flowers that bloom in the spring (around May) and they are depicted 
with such accuracy, Bredekamp settles on a date later than 1482 (Bredekamp, Botticelli’s 
Primavera). Dempsey (The Portrayal of Love, 2off.) finds Lightbown's date (1481-2) to 
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Primavera was created for the occasion of Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco’s purchase 
of the villa in Castello in 1477. Ficino’s letter to the young Lorenzo can be dated 
to that period. As stated above the inventory drawn up in 1498 after the death 
of Giovanni di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, listing all his and his brother Lorenzo's 
possessions,5° contains no evidence of the presence of the Primavera or The 
Birth of Venus in Castello. However, the inventory does give reason to assume 
that at the time the Primavera was in the so-called case vecchie, the Medici 
houses along Via Larga. Lorenzo and Giovanni di Pierfrancesco inherited 
these houses in 1476. Shearman surmised from the inventory of 1498 that the 
Primavera was hanging in an antechamber of the camera terrena di Lorenzo, 
like Botticelli’s Minerva and the Centaur (figure 35).9? 

If this identification is correct,63 the Primavera was fixed to a lettuccio, a 
‘daybed’ or divan. Shearman concluded that both the Primavera and the divan 
must have been secured to the wainscoting in the room and that the painting 
was positioned above the divan (Figure 36). 

Dempsey points out that a ‘terminus post quem’ of 1477-78, coinciding with 
the purchase of the villa in Castello, has always been applied to the production 
of the Primavera. However, the possibility that there may have been no rela- 
tionship between this purchase and the painting undermines both this date 
and the clear connection with Ficino’s letter of the same year. The Primavera 
could therefore have been painted earlier, and Lorenzo’s father would be a likely 
candidate for patron; if the date is later, his guardian Lorenzo ‘il Magnifico’ 
could have been involved. Dempsey presents these altered circumstances as a 


be the most plausible, but for reasons of style considers it rather late and plays it safe 
with 1476-1482. A few writers have proposed later dates, namely 1486-1490 (C£.I. Miarelli 
Mariani, ‘I dipinti a soggetto mitologico di Sandro Botticelli, RAI international online, 
ITALICA, Rinascimento, 2005, http://www.italica.rai.it/rinascimento/parole_chiave/ 
schede/botticelli.htm). The curators of Uffizi (Florence) have gone with the safest option 
and have refrained from dating the work at all. 

60 This document concerns all possessions in Castello, Trebbio, Cavaggiolo and at Via Larga 
in Florence. Smith, ‘On the Original Location of the Primavera’, 31-39, Shearman, ‘The 
Collections of the Younger Branch of the Medici, 12-27. 

61  Ayearlater in 1477, their cousin Lorenzo il Magnifico, under whose supervision they had 
been placed, advised them to purchase the villa in Castello. 

62 Shearman, 'The Collections of the Younger Branch of the Medici, 12-27. The inventory 
mentions 'uno letuzo di pino di br. 5 1/2 col capilinaro et cassone, et con la predella dap- 
pie' and then ‘Un quadro di lignamo apicato sopra el letucio, nel quale è dipinto nove 
figure de donne ch’omini’. A similar inventory from 1503 states ‘Uno quadro grande con 
ninfe. 

63 X Ultimately the only indication in the inventory is a description of a work depicting nine 
male and female figures, painted on wood. An inventory from 1503 does, however, place 
the Primavera in Castello. 
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FIGURE 35 Sandro Botticelli, Minerva and the Centaur, 1482, tempera on canvas, 172.5 x 
278.5 cm, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 
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FIGURE 36 Daybed, Florentine manufacture, late 15th-early 16th century, carved and inlaid 
walnut wood, Museo Horne, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


serious challenge to Gombrich’s article, but in my view the situation remains 
fundamentally unchanged. 

However, the situation would be very different if the Primavera was pro- 
duced for Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco’s engagement (1481) or marriage (1482) to 
Semiramide Appiani, as Robert Lightbown justifiably posits, or, less likely, if 
production took place between 1486 and 1490.95 Although Lightbown’s later 
date cannot be proven, what he suggests is highly plausible: a painting featur- 
ing the goddess of love as the central figure in the work seems appropriate to 
the context of marriage. In addition, the marriage of Lorenzo and Semiramide 
was originally supposed to be held in the month of May, which is associated 


64 Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli, vol. 1, 69-81 and vol. 11, 51-53; Zöllner, Botticelli; Images of 
Love and Spring, 34 ff. 
65 Miarelli Mariani, I dipinti a soggetto mitologico di Sandro Botticelli. 
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with the goddess Venus. Most of the flowers depicted in the Primavera blossom 
around that time,66 

The date of 1481-1482 is subscribed by most art historians today; It also cor- 
responds with the biographical data we have of Botticelli. He may have painted 
the Primavera before starting his work on the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome from spring 1481 onwards, where Botticelli, in one year's time, realized 
the large frescoes The Temptations of Christ (1481-1482) and The Trials of Moses 
(1481-1482). On 17 February 1482 his contract was renovated; however, on 20 
February his father died and he returned to Florence where he remained. In 
the meanwhile, Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco's wedding was postponed until July 
1482 due to the death of his mother." So, either Botticelli could have painted 
the Primavera before spring 1481 or between February and July 1482.58 

A connection with the marriage of Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco also fits in with 
Botticelli's work on other prestigious marriage commissions, such as the panel 
paintings for the wedding chest in 1483 for Giannozzo Pucci at his marriage 
to Lucrezia Bini of that year, with the stories of Nastagio degli Onesti from 
Boccaccio's Decameron, as well as the commission for the Villa Lemni frescoes, 
which Botticelli painted in 1486 for the marriage of Lorenzo Tornabuoni and 
Giovanna di Maso degli Albizzi (Figure 51 and 52).9? The dating of 1481-2 adds 
new textual material to the discussion concerning Ficino's possible influence on 
the painting, such as the aforementioned letter about Lucilia dating from 1481. 

Dempsey's attack on Gombrich is understandable given the angle from 
which he aims to interpret the Primavera, which is literary rather than philo- 
sophical: that of the rebirth of Classical poetry in Renaissance poetry. To this 
end, he cites the well- known ut pictura poesis doctrine"? which is based on 
the topos formulated by Horace in which painting is compared with poetry. 
Dempsey asserts that he too believes that the Primavera cannot be traced 
back to a single text. He claims that innovative works like the Primavera were 
referred to by painters as poesie, or ‘poetic inventions'"! 


66  Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli, vol. 1, 74ff. and Levi d'Ancoma, Botticelli's Primavera; 
A Botanical Interpretation, 71ff. The wedding was postponed until July 1482 due to the 
death of Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco's mother. See: Bredekamp, Botticelli's Primavera, 21. 

67 Bredekamp, Botticelli Primavera, 21. 

68 The three Graces depicted on the Primavera, with the middle figure seen from the back, 
brings in mind Roman statues from the Classical era. Possibly Botticelli has seen exam- 
ples of these during his Roman sojourn. 

69 GJ. van der Sman, Lorenzo e Giovanna; Vita e arte nella Firenze del Quattrocento, 
Florence 2010. 

70 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 28. 

71 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 27. 
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FIGURE 51 Sandro Botticelli, Venus and the Three Graces Offering Presents to a Young Girl, 
c. 1483-85, fresco, 211 x 283 cm, Louvre, Paris 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


With respect to the interpretation of the iconography of the Primavera 
Dempsey adduces a number of salient Classical citations that elucidate the 
manifestations of some of the depicted figures, such as the three Graces."? He 
notes that paintings like the Primavera were not necessarily influenced directly 
by Classical writings, but rather by the manner in which Classical poetry lived 
on (or was reborn) in contemporary verse composed in the vernacular, often 
for popular cultural events like festivals, processions and marriages. An exam- 
ple of this is the Calendimaggio,?3 a festival in May, or ‘spring ritual/"* which 
inspired poems like Poliziano's ‘Ben venga Maggio’ and Lorenzo il Magnifico's 


, 


‘Quant è bella giovinezza’. ‘Both poems have been recited numberless times 


72 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 31-34, 42. In my view, this primarily indicates how deeply 
Botticelli was interested in the correct representation of Classical visual language and 
iconography (compare, for example, the Primavera with the somewhat Medieval’ Venus 
of the Schifanoia frescos). This cannot be disconnected from his and his contemporaries' 
interest in Classical literature, philosophy and culture. 

73 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 13, 68, 75, 114, 131, 135, 143. 

74 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 75. 
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FIGURE 52 Sandro Botticelli, A Young Man Being Introduced to the Seven Liberal Arts, c. 1483— 
85, fresco, 237 cm x 269 cm, Louvre, Paris 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


before the Primavera, Dempsey suggests.” He posits that the love poetry, or 
canzoni d'amore, of the Quattrocento has the same context as the Primavera, 
referring again to works by Poliziano, Il Magnifico and Naldo Naldi."6 He 
acknowledges that these love poems are often Neoplatonist in nature, and 
therefore believes it cannot be ruled out that the Primavera has Neoplatonist 
content as a result of literary influences. In his view, the Primavera's genesis 
cannot be traced directly to Ficino's ideas, but Neoplatonic influences echo 
through the poetic culture from which the painting's iconographic programme 
can be interpreted. Basically, Dempsey's reasoning is that Ficino's philosophy 
cannot have influenced the art of painting directly; this can only have hap- 
pened through the literature of the day, which had Neoplatonic elements. 


75 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 69. 
76 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love, 142-3. 
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The dividing lines that Dempsey wishes to draw between philosophical (or 
religious) ideas on the one hand and literature and art history on the other 
are too artificial in my view, and are inconsistent with the historical situation. 
Certainly in the period in question, these domains cannot be so sharply delin- 
eated. Contrary to Dempsey’s claims, Ficino’s Neoplatonism should be seen 
to have had a great deal of influence on fifteenth and sixteenth-century love 
poetry (canzoni d'amore) and love treatises (trattati d'amore) and on the work of 
Poliziano, Il Magnifico and Naldi. The theme of the Primavera might certainly 
have been inspired by the popularity of Neoplatonist ideas within the literary 
milieu.” Nevertheless, the popularity of Neoplatonist ideas does not in any way 
preclude the direct influence of philosophical notions on the art of painting or 
cross-pollination between different domains. Direct influence becomes obvi- 
ous when the discussion turns to the correspondence Ficino maintained with 
the person who commissioned the Primavera and the fact that he provided this 
young man with works on similar themes, such as, later, De vita libri tres.?8 

One of the arguments commonly put forward to dispute Ficino’s possible 
influence on painting is that his philosophy was insufficiently visually ori- 
ented or too abstract and academic.?? I will demonstrate this is not the case. 
Furthermore, a work like De amore circulated widely in manuscript among 


77 Ficino’s De amore is influenced by the Dolce Stil Novo, a philosophical literary tradition 
represented by Guinizelli, Guido Cavalcanti and Dante. These poets gave Provençal lyric 
poetry a more philosophical framework. Petrarch was also strongly influenced by this 
literary movement. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Renaissance, 177-179. 

78 Two letters (00, 905 and 908) prove that Ficino provided books directly to Lorenzo di 
Pierfrancesco de’ Medici. The first is about Ficino sending Lorenzo De Vita on16 December 
1489 and the second responds to a request for a copy of Julian’s Oration to the Sovereign 
Sun. Letter v.46 in Ficino, The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 4, X1, 61-63 and vī1.10 in 
Ibid., vol. 6, London 1999, VITI were also addressed to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco. Naldi and 
Vespucci, who were very close to Ficino, were Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco’s tutors. Vespucci 
was one of the few people with whom Ficino discussed important works (Ficino, De vita 1, 
Prooemium; K&C, 103-105 and TP, VI, 1, 1). We can only guess whether and to what extent 
Vespucci discussed the works with his pupil. 

79  ‘Ficino’s own visual sensibility was slight’, as Wind tastefully observed; and as suggested 
before, Ficino's philosophical ideas are not generally susceptible of visual representation 
because of their abstract character, Ames-Lewis, 'Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the 
Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 333. 

Wind puts it somewhat differently: 'Surprising though it may seem in a philosopher 
whose arguments were so often clothed in allegories and apologues which lent them- 
selves easily to visual translation, Ficino's own visual sensibility was slight’. He also quotes 
Panofsky, who observed that Ficino '[had] no interest whatever in art. Both criticize 
André Chastel's Marsile Ficin et l'art, observing that a clearer distinction should be made 
between the influence Ficino's philosophy may have had on the visual arts and the actual 
value he attributed to the painted image (Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance, 10). 
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the aristocratic houses of Italy and remained fashionable courtly literature 
for two hundred years after its publication, not only in Italy but also in Spain, 
France and England.8° Moreover, the ideas Ficino set out in De amore were 
not abstract, complex or the stuff of a purely academic culture; Jayne even 
called De amore a ‘pet book of (...) aristocrats’ and compared its fame with ‘the 
popularity among leisured Americans today of “privileged secret” books such 
as books on special diets or techniques of meditation’ Nesca Robb observed 
that love treatises like Ficino’s employed popular philosophy like our modern 
newspapers use psychoanalysis or the theory of relativity.?! 

Dempsey’s admission that the Primavera is not an illustration of a recog- 
nized poem does not make his argument that there was a direct relationship 
between the painting and the literary environment any stronger. Nor does he 
provide a convincing explanation as to why the contemporary poetic culture 
would have inspired the production of a pagan image of its size. Were paint- 
ings of this kind carried or transported during festive processions? Did they 
adorn the banquet halls? One can imagine The Birth of Venus serving as dec- 
oration for a special occasion because it was produced using relatively inex- 
pensive materials. By contrast, the Primavera was not likely created for such 
a purpose, given its extremely precise detailing and finishing. It more likely 
functioned as a refined wedding gift, in which themes such as love and beauty 
could be contemplated. 


8 Snow-Smith 


Joanne Snow-Smith takes a position that is almost diametrically opposed to 
Dempsey’s. She considers Ficino to be the undisputed progenitor of the pro- 
gramme of the Primavera and gives an entirely Neoplatonic interpretation of the 
work. Her vision is significant because she builds on Gombrich’s assumptions. 
We shall see, however, that she provides not enough substantiation for her thesis. 

Snow-Smith emphasizes that Ficino was strongly influenced by the 
Hermetic fragments he translated.82 She considers the first fragment from the 


80 Jayne, ‘Introduction’, 19-20. Although De amore was written by and for men, the ideas in 
it were firmly embraced by women, ensuring the longevity of the book’s popularity. The 
work had a strong influence on Italian love literature, including works of Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, Mario Equicola, Leone Hebreo, Pietro Bembo, Baldassare Castiglione, 
Benedetto Varchi and Giordano Bruno. 

81 Robb, Neoplatonism of the Renaissance, 180. 

82 J. Snow-Smith, Primavera of Sandro Botticelli; A Neoplatonic Interpretation, New York 1993 
(1989), 13-56. 
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Corpus Hermeticum, which addresses contemplation of God in the mind,83 to 
be of particular significance for the iconography of the Primavera. In her view, 
the painting is one of the images in which Ficino 


would conceal within humanistically derived classical garb representa- 
tions which to the new initiates of Renaissance Platonism would equally 
serve the purpose of spiritual contemplation and meditation. These images 
were created to reveal the Christian truths and expedite the itinerarium ad 
deum which he designed to be sought and ultimately to be found.84 


This formulation demonstrates how certain Snow-Smith is that Ficino com- 
posed the programme for the Primavera. As we have seen, there is no docu- 
ment delivered to us, as is almost always the case, that clearly demonstrates 
an iconographical program drawn up by Ficino for Botticelli. Also Gombrich 
suggested the program was composed ad hoc by a humanist. We must probably 
see these new inventions, such as large-scale commissions with Classical sub- 
ject matter, as a collaboration between the patron, the artist and a humanist 
advisor. It is unclear how recording had a place in this. 

Snow-Smith proposes that Ficino began with Augustine’s three types of 
vision: the corporeal, the spiritual and the intellectual. Ficino then extended 
this to ‘four levels of interpretation’ which he borrowed from Thomas Aquinas 
and Dante: the literal, the allegorical, the moral and the anagogical, whereby 
the last reveals truths about life after death.8° 

This method of multi-layered interpretation, which had its roots in the 
early Christian era, was developed for interpreting the Bible, but could be 
applied to other types of text as well.8” It was also thought that nature could 
reveal higher truths in this way. To this end, Boudewijn Bakker applied the 
method to late Medieval and Renaissance painting, particularly from the 
north.5 Given that this method was employed from the Middle Ages onward, 


83 Snow-Smith, Primavera, 31-32; CH, 1-111 is cited, see: Van den Broek and Quispel, 33. 

84 Snow-Smith, Primavera, 22—23. 

85 Snow-Smith, Primavera, 32-34. Also Freedberg, The Power of Images, 1-27, observes that 
Early Modern paintings can be interpreted on different levels. This was recognized in 
the past and the levels used to be designated ‘allegorical’, ‘anagogical’ ‘moral’ and ‘literal’. 
Now we speak of ‘colour’ or ‘form versus ‘substance’ the impact on the viewer, the brush- 
strokes etc., according to Freedberg. 

86 This method is known through inter alia the work of Henri de Lubac, Exégése médiévale; 
les quatre sens de l'Ecriture, 3 vols., Paris 1959-1961, vola, 41. 

87 Particularly in the case of Classical mythology and specifically Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

88 B. Bakker, Landschap en wereldbeeld; Van Van Eyck tot Rembrandt, Bussum 2004, 89ff. 
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it is not impossible that paintings were also analyzed in this way, for exam- 
ple by learned enthusiasts and dilettanti, who enjoyed visiting ateliers to talk 
about painting.8° However, there is no direct evidence of this, or that a human- 
ist advisor ever used the method to ‘conceal’ a four-layered meaning in a paint- 
ing, as Snow-Smith suggests. 

It was, however, customary in Ficino’s circle to seek to conceal higher ‘truths’ 
into symbolism or allegory. For example, in Heptaplus Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola wrote ‘Nec mysteria quae non occulta’? and in his Commentary 
on Benivieni's Canzone d'amore that divine things should be cloaked in arcane 
veils and poetic shrouds.?! Incidentally, Ficino mentions the method in rela- 
tion to his own work: 


Just as the Christian theologians find four senses in the sacred word, 
the literal, the moral, the allegorical and the anagogical, and follow up 
the one in one passage, and the other mainly in another, so have the 
Platonists four modes of multiplying the Gods and spirits and apply a 
different mode of multiplication in different places as it is fitting. I too am 
used in commentaries to interpret and distinguish the deities differently 
as the context requires.9? 


Ficino’s view that deities or planets could be interpreted differently depending 
on the situation is apparent in his approach to the ‘three Graces’, the three 
nymphs or characteristics associated with Venus. He interprets them in very 
different ways, even associating them with the three heavenly bodies that are 
beneficent to man in astrological terms, namely Jupiter, the Sun and Venus. 
We also regularly encounter in Ficino’s work Augustine's three levels of 
interpretation. For instance, in De vita libri tres he observes that a learned 


89 E. van de Wetering, Rembrandt; The Painter at Work, Amsterdam 1997 and Van den Doel, 
Nach den Regeln wolgegriindete Natiirlichkeit, 84. 

go Translation: ‘And there is no mystery that holds no secrets’. 

91 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 123; see also: E. Gombrich, "Icones Symbolicae; The Visual Image in 
Neo-Platonic thought, JwcI u (1948), 163-192. 

92 Gombrichs translation, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 59 and note 95, 209. Latin text: ‘Sicut 
Christiani Theologi in divinis eloquiis quatuor sensus observant, literalem, moralem, 
allegoricum, anagogicum, et alibi quidem hunc, alibi vero illum praecipue prosequuntur, 
ita Platoni quatuor habent multiplicandorum deorum, numinumque modos, aliumque 
multiplicandi modum alibi pro opportunitate sectantur. Ego quoque similiter in com- 
mentaries meis, alibi aliter quatenus locus exigit interpretari, et distinquere numina 
consuevi (...). M. Ficino, Tn divinum Platonem Epitomae, seu Argumenta, Commentaria, 
Collectanea & Annotationes, in: 00, 1370: Quomodo dij quatuor modis multiplicen- 
tur’, 1370. 
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man needs nine guides on his journey: three to lead him to heaven — Mercury, 
Apollo and Venus - three for his soul — a fervent will, intelligence and mem- 
ory — and three for his earthly journey — a wise father, a learned master and an 
experienced doctor. The different levels appear to correspond to each other.93 

Giovanni Pico observes in his Heptaplus (a commentary on the first books 
of the Bible) that the various levels of interpretation are inter-referential. Thus 
the way in which a text is interpreted on three levels is also indicative of the 
way in which the three worlds — terrestrial, celestial and intellectual — are 
related. Pico adds:94 


The ancient fathers could not have represented one image by another, 
had they not known the occult affinities and harmonics of the universe. 
Otherwise there would not have been any reason whatever why they 
should have represented a thing by one image rather than by an oppo- 
site one.95 


After a puzzling discussion of interpretation models, Snow-Smith ultimately 
settles on a four-layered exegesis for the Primavera, based on the aforemen- 
tioned levels formulated by Ficino. The first layer of interpretation is the lit- 
eral, rooted almost entirely in Warburg's ideas, whereby the programme of 
the Primavera is based on a number of Classical texts recast in the poetry of 
Poliziano, primarily the Giostra. The second layer, the allegorical, is a variation 
on Edgar Wind's interpretation, in which he posits that Ficino set out his theory 
of Platonic love. On the third level, the moral, Ficino's ideas about the immor- 
tality of the soul are depicted, and on the fourth, the anagogical, Ficino suppos- 
edly compared the soul’s journey to God with The Last Judgment. The overar- 
ching concept, according to which the Primavera is an object of contemplation, 
in Snow-Smith’s vision of a step-by-step ascent to God, is again an extreme 
elaboration of Gombrich's vision, according to which the painting is con- 
ceived as a focus of contemplation for acquiring Venus’ beneficial influence.96 


93 Ficino, De vita 1, 1; K&C, 108-109. 

94 Gombrich, "Icones Symbolicae, 170: ‘For as we know from Pico, the “ancient fathers" had 
not chosen their symbols arbitrarily. They based them on their insight into the structure 
of the universe. In choosing the symbol of fire for celestial love they had chosen an image 
which was, in the meaning of the word, not conventional but essential.’ 

95 Pico della Mirandola, Heptaplus, 192. 

96  Snow-Smith traces her interpretation layer theory to the Plato-Augustine-Ficino line. 
Augustine named the first three (natural, rational and moral) and Ficino supposedly 
added the fourth (anagogical). Snow-Smith, Primavera, 33. She bases the addition of the 
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Snow-Smith also sees a connection between the four layers of interpretation 
centring on the concept of ‘beauty’.9” 

Conjoining different — and contradicting- interpretations in a single model 
is incompatible with a reconstructable historical situation. The ‘overarching’ 
model loses all logical sense. As stated above, Warburg's analysis was based on 
his assumption that the painting was commissioned by Giuliano de’ Medici, 
for whom Poliziano’s Giostra was written. The articles by Wind and Gombrich 
are based on the assumption that Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, or his 
father or guardian, commissioned the painting. Snow-Smith’s analysis presup- 
poses a relatively complex content that is in no way based on what can be 
seen in the painting. Besides the fact that there is no direct evidence (in the 
form of sources or documents) that would justify the conclusion that Ficino 
composed the programme of the Primavera by this method, Snow-Smith's 
approach lacks something fundamental. Supposing Ficino had planned the 
programme, there is hardly a discernable connection between the four layers 
she claims to have unearthed in the Primavera and the layers themselves are 
not inter-related. Most importantly, she combines conflicting interpretations 
into a single model. As a consequence, her explanation cannot be traced back 
to a reconstructable historical situation in which the Primavera might have 
been created and fails to do justice to the appearance of the painting. Francis 
Ames-Lewis observed in response to her book: ‘The picture does not look like a 
"visionary revelation of Divine Truth” '98 

Snow-Smith's discussion of the ‘second level, her adaptation of Wind's 
analysis, is a contribution to the interpretation of the Primavera that is worth 
considering. She views the Mercury figure in the Primavera, who is shown 
thrusting his staff up into the clouds (Cf. Figure 50), not so much as a ‘Platonic 
hierophant' — as Wind suggests — but as a reference to Hermes Trismegistus, 
an idea also suggested by Barbara Gallati.99 She cites a passage from Ficino's 
Argumentum (1463) in which he opens his translation of the Pimander — the 
collection of Hermetic fragments: 


Mercurius [Hermes Trismegistus] wrote many books propitious to a 
knowledge of divine things in which arcane mysteries and wondrous 


fourth level on the work of E.K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages, Cambridge, New York 
1928, 86-87, who refers to Dante, Convivio, 11, 1. Snow-Smith, Primavera, 49-50, notes 
8 and 9. 

97  Snow-Smith, Primavera, 200-231. 

98 — Ames-Lewis, 'Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 329. 

99  B.Gallati, ‘An Alchemical Interpretation of the Marriage between Mercury and Venus) 
in: M. Levi d'Ancona, Botticelli’s Primavera; A Botanical Interpretation, 99-121, esp.117. 
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prophesies are revealed (...) One cannot teach divine matters who has 
not learned them; we are not able to discover the divine matters which 
are above nature (...). Truly, the mind accomplishes nothing until it has 
rid itself of the deceptions of the senses and the clouds of fantasy. For this 
reason Mercurius strips away the qualities of the senses and the mists of 
the fantasies, by first of all, controlling his mind so that Pimander, that 
is, the divine mind, may flow into his mind. He contemplates whence 
comes the order of all things, which God brings into existence and 
commands.!00 


Apparently, in Ficino's poetic language, the deity Mercury can be compared 
with the philosopher Mercurius Termaximus or Hermes Trismegistus. As 
quoted earlier, he ‘interpreted the deities differently as the context requires’. 
Various interpretations of Mercury can probably be traced back to Cicero, who 
observed in his De natura deorum that there were actually five Mercury fig- 
ures, the fifth of which was the one who killed Argus, fled to Egypt and gave 
the Egyptians their laws and writing system.!?! This Mercury is traditionally 
identified as Hermes Trismegistus.!?? Yet the figure of Hermes Trismegistus is 


ioo ‘Therefore, in this work there is the light of the divine so that we may contemplate the 
sun itself. The light of the divine soul can never be truly understood by our mind unless 
one turns inwardly to the Divine Mind, just as the moon turns to the sun. The soul 
must not convert to its own mind, for this mind is nothing by itself, M. Ficino, Mercurii 
Trismegisti Liber de Potestate et Sapientia Dei e Graeco in Latinum Traductus a Marsilio 
Ficino Florentino ad Cosimum Medicem Patriae Patrem; Pimander Incipit Editio Princeps, 
Treviso 1471, translation: Snow-Smith, Primavera, 97-98. 

101 ‘There is a Mercury, son of Caelus and Dies; he is traditionally presented in a state of 
passionate arousal as a result of seeing Proserpina. The second is the son of Vatens and 
Phoroneus; he lives underground and is equated with Trophonius. The third is the son of 
Jupiter and Maia; he supposedly fathered Pan with Penelope. The fourth is the son of the 
Nile; it is Taboo for Egyptians to refer to him by name. The fifth is honoured by the inhab- 
itants of Pheneos; he is said to have killed Argus, fled to Egypt and introduced laws and a 
writing system there; the Egyptians call him Thoth. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, cap. 56, 95. 
Cf.: Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic tradition, 2. 

102 Ficino, too, writes about these five Mercury figures, in the same passage: ‘At the time at 
which Moses was born the astrologer Atlas flourished, brother of the natural philoso- 
pher Prometheus and grandfather of the greater Mercury, whose grandson was Mercury 
Trismegistus. Thus Augustine writes of him; but Cicero and Lactantius will have it that 
there were five Mercuries and that he was the fifth, being called Theut (i.e. Thoth) by 
the Egyptians and Trismegistus by the Greeks. They say that he killed Argus, ruled over 
the Egyptians, and gave them laws and letters (...). They called Trismegistus thrice 
great because he was pre-eminent as the greatest philosopher, the greatest priest, and 
the greatest king’. Ficino, Liber de Potestate et Sapientia Dei, translation: Snow-Smith, 
Primavera, 97-98. 
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FIGURE 37 Bernardino di Betto called Pinturicchio, Mercury Brings Argus Asleep, 1495, fresco, 
dimensions unknown, The Vatican Museums, Vatican City 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


rarely depicted as a young man wearing talaria, but rather as a bearded man 
with an Eastern head covering, more like a learned man commonly holding a 
‘astrolabe’ or a book or banderole bearing the text ‘Quod est superius, est sicut 
inferius’.103 There are some exceptions though, such as the Mercury figure on 
the ceiling of the Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican in the Sala della Vita 
dei Santi, painted by Pinturicchio (1454-1513) in 1495.104 Here we see a young, 
beardless Mercury playing his flute to lull Argus to sleep (Figure 37), and then 
killing him (Figure 38). He is depicted on the same ceiling next to Isis, who is 
shown seated on a throne, ruling over Egypt; Moses is seated opposite Hermes 
(Figure 39). Finally, in the room of the Sybils there is a depiction of a young 
Mercury figure with learned men under a large astrolabe (Figure 40). Although 
it is not certain that this figure is Hermes Trismegistus, the Hermes who fled to 
Egypt after killing Argus is traditionally identified with Trismegistus. There are 


103 Faivre, The Eternal Hermes, 143-180. 

104 B. Curran, The Egyptian Renaissance; The Afterlife of Ancient Egypt in Early Modern Italy, 
Chicago and London 2007; Van den Doel, ‘The Renaissance Approach of Bringing Ancient 
Egypt back to Life. The Fresco Paintings of Pinturicchio in the Appartamento Borgia; 
261-280. 
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FIGURE 38 Bernardino di Betto called Pinturicchio, Mercury Kills Argus, 1495, fresco, 
dimensions unknown, The Vatican Museums, Vatican City 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


also other (later) depictions of Mercury, where he might function as a god of 
secret knowledge.!° Whether the Hermetic citation is significant to the mean- 
ing of the Primavera is addressed elsewhere in this chapter. Ficino's possible 
influence on the popularity of images of Hermes Trismegistus at the end of the 


105 For instance: Dosso Dossi, Jupiter, Mercury and Virtue, 1515-1518, Wawel Royal Castle, 
Cracow, (Figure 41) and Giulio Bonasone after Prospero Fontana, Mercury, in: A. Bocchi, 
Symbolicarum quaestionem de universo genere quas serio ludebat libri quinque, Bologna 
1555/1574 (Figure 34). 
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FIGURE 39 Bernardino di Betto called Pinturicchio, Isis with Hermes Trismegistus and Moses, 
1495, fresco, dimensions unknown, The Vatican Museums, Vatican City 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


fifteenth century is as yet uncharted territory and falls outside the scope of this 
study, but it is worthy of further investigation.!06 


9 Ames-Lewis 


In the battlefield of conflicting interpretations, Francis Ames-Lewis broadly 
follows the interpretation of Charles Dempsey. According to Ames-Lewis in 
his ‘Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’ (2002), 


106 This refers to Hermes Trismegistus figures depicted both alone and together with groups 
of Sybils. 
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FIGURE 40 Bernardino di Betto called Pinturicchio, Hermes Trismegistus with the Zodiac and Scholars, 
1495, fresco, dimensions unknown, The Vatican Museums, Vatican City 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO FINE ART IMAGES/HERITAGE IMAGES SCALA, FLORENCE 


Gombrich’s and Wind's Neoplatonic analyses lost all credibility the moment 
the inventory showed that the Primavera had been affixed to the wainscoting 
and the divan, or ‘daybed’ attached to it: 


That this painting was made to be seen in association with a piece of 
high-quality domestic furniture casts it in a rather different light from 
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FIGURE 41 Giovanni di Nicolo de Luteri called Dosso Dossi, Jupiter, Mercury and Virtue, ca. 1529, oil on 
canvas, 111.3 x 150 cm, Kunsthistorisches Museum Krakow, Lanckoroński Collection, Krakow 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM KRAKOW, LANCKORONSKI 
COLLECTION, KRAKOW 


that in which it was seen at the time when Neoplatonic interpretations 
of its imagery were most enthusiastically received! 


Apparently, the fact that the Primavera had once hung above someone's sofa 
comes as a disappointment. Nevertheless, this situation does not reduce the 
painting to a piece of ‘domestic furniture’. There are numerous examples of so- 
called spalliera paintings with sophisticated iconographies. Ames-Lewis’ takes 
an anachronistic l'art pour l'art view with respect to a painting produced in a 
time when works of this size tended to be altarpieces and objects intended for 
a specific function, such as murals of a religious or decorative nature. The fact 
that the Primavera was attached to a divan neither precludes nor affirms that 
the painting was intended as an object of contemplation. Ames-Lewis invokes 
the appearance of the painting: 


107 Ames-Lewis, ‘Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 327-338. 
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In my perception, the picture simply does not look like a ‘visionary revela- 
tion of Divine Truth' its aesthetic character and its domestic function as 
furniture decoration do not match up with such an esoteric, metaphysi- 
cal and syncretic programme.!98 


While Snow-Smith's four-layer interpretation seems far-fetched, I do not find 
Ames-Lewis’ response very persuasive either. The aesthetic character of the 
Primavera does indeed make a Neoplatonic interpretation plausible. The styl- 
ized and idealized forms that characterize Botticelli's works — developed for 
subjects intended for devotional contemplation — evoke strong associations 
with the concept of idealized beauty that is central to the Neoplatonism of 
Ficino and his peers.!°9 

As stated above, Ames-Lewis fully concurs with Dempsey's idea that the 
painting is a visualization of the courtly love so prized in the humanist cir- 
cles Lorenzo il Magnifico moved in and expressed in the poems of Poliziano 
and Lorenzo himself. He hastens to add that while the poetry of Poliziano and 
Lorenzo exhibits characteristics of Ficino's Neoplatonism, it is more likely that 
the Neoplatonic elements came to be incorporated into painting by way of lit- 
erature rather than philosophical essays. In his view, Ficino's Neoplatonic ideas 
were filtered through the literary work of Poliziano and Lorenzo. As discussed 
earlier the "literary route' is certainly a possibility. However, Ficino's letters and 
essays are not always so abstract and, as we shall see, are indeed well suited to 
visualization. In addition, Ames-Lewis does not wish to accept that philosoph- 
ical opinions about images can affect ideas and conceptions in art theory, and 
as a result can function within an artistic climate. 

Another argument that Ames-Lewis advances against a Ficinian explana- 
tion of the painting is that relations between Ficino and Lorenzo il Magnifico 
appear to have cooled after 1475.1? This may have had to do with Poliziano's 
appointment as tutor to Lorenzo's children and the fact that Ficino was friends 
with people who turned out to have been involved in the 1478 Pazzi conspiracy, 
in which Lorenzo's brother died.!! He posits that if there was a chill in their 


108 Ames-Lewis, 'Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 331. 

109 This is expressed most strongly in Ficino's De amore (1469). 

110 Hebases this on inter alia P. Godman, From Poliziano to Macchiavelli; Florentine Humanism in 
the High Renaissance, Princeton, New Jersey 1998, 15, 22, 135 and R. Fubini, ‘Ficino e i Medici 
all'avvento di Lorenzo il Magnifico, Rinascimento 24 (1984), 3—52, R. Fubini, 'Ancora su Ficino 
e I Medici, Rinascimento 27 (1987), 275-291. Bullard makes a case that the relationship was 
repaired in the 80s. M.M. Bullard, "Marsilio Ficino and the Medici; The Inner Dimensions of 
Patronage’, in: J. Verdon and J. Henderson (eds.), Christianity and the Renaissance; Image and 
the Religious Imagination in the Quattrocento, Syracuse 1990, 467—492. 

111 Hj. Hak, Marsilio Ficino, Amsterdam 1934, 55-57.Historian Marcello Simonetta discov- 
ered that the attack on Giuliano and Lorenzo de' Medici in 1478 in which Giuliano died 
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FIGURE 42 Domenico Ghirlandaio, The Confirmation of Franciscan Rule by Pope Honorius 111, 1482-1485, 
fresco, dimensions unknown, Santa Trinità, Cappella Sassetti, Florence 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


relationship, it is apparent in their lack of communication: ‘the correspon- 
dence between them dries up.!!2 Two paintings supposedly provide further 
evidence: Ficino, Poliziano and Landino are depicted together in Ghirlandaio’s 
Apparition of the Angel to Zechariah (1485-1490, Figure 1) in the Tornabuoni 
Chapel at Santa Maria Novella in Florence. In Francis Receiving the Order from 
Pope Honorius 111 (1483-1486, Figure 42), part of a series of frescoes in the 
Sassetti Chapel of the Santa Trinita in Florence by the same painter, Poliziano 
is depicted on his own with Lorenzo’s children. This is taken as an indication 


was not the work of the Pazzi family alone. The evidence is a coded letter from Federico 
da Montefeltro to his ambassadors in Rome, conveying that the murder was carried out 
by order of Pope Sixtus Iv. Federico da Montefeltro had sent 600 elite soldiers to Florence 
to assume power after the death of the two Medici. Ignorant of this plot, Lorenzo, after his 
lucky escape, killed nearly the entire Pazzi family. Pope Sixtus responded by excommuni- 
cating him. M. Simonetta, The Secret Renaissance; the World of the Secretary from Petrarch 
to Machiavelli, 2004. 
112 Ames-Lewis, ‘Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 131. 
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that Ficino had fallen into disfavour. Given this state of affairs, Ames-Lewis 
is of the opinion that Platonic influences on painting were plausible only in 
Lorenzo il Magnifico's younger years and in his father Cosimo’s time, i.e. until 
circa 1475. 

In my view, Ames-Lewis' reasoning does not hold. The various interpreta- 
tions (Gombrich, Wind) assume that the Primavera was commissioned not for 
Lorenzo il Magnifico but for Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de' Medici, with whom 
Ficino corresponded regularly between 1477 and 1482. The paintings that 
Ames-Lewis adduces were not commissioned by Lorenzo il Magnifico - the 
first was ordered by Lorenzo Tornabuoni, the second by the banker Sassetti — 
and do not necessarily reflect the relationship between Ficino and Lorenzo 
il Magnifico. Both paintings were produced in the same years (respectively 
1485-1490 and 1483-1486), which means they cannot represent two different 
phases (before and after 1475). As for their correspondence ‘drying up’, Ames- 
Lewis overlooks the fact that Ficino dedicated his Theologia Platonica (com- 
pleted in 1478 and printed in 1482) and De vita libri tres (1489) to Lorenzo.” 
Furthermore, Brian Copenhaver has demonstrated that Ficino self-selected 
his letters. The collection therefore primarily reflects his own preferences and 
insights, and not the totality of his correspondence.!^ 

Despite the fact that Ames-Lewis is sceptical about Ficino's role under 
the late Lorenzo il Magnifico, he takes the view that artworks with Ficinian 
content were produced under Cosimo the Elder and the young Lorenzo. He 
gives some examples, which were also put forward by Chastel,!5 such as the 
frieze along the portico of the Medici villa in Poggio a Caiano (before 1492, 
Figure 43) showing a charioteer from the Phaedrus and symbolising the soul. 
Another example can be seen on the The Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal at 
San Miniato al Monte in Florence (Figure 44), created by Antonio Rossellino 
(between 1461-1466), which is strongly reminiscent of the Phaedrus."6 I would 


113 The work comprises three parts, which are adaptations. The first part is an adaptation of 
a letter from 1480 'De curanda literatorum valitudine, addressed to F. Berlinghieri, Hak, 
Marsilio Ficino, 69 note 4. De vita coelitus comparanda was also dedicated to Matthias 
Corvinus. 

114 Brian Copenhaver demonstrated this in his lecture entitled ‘Scribunt inter se lauda- 
tiones Picus et Marsilius suus'; Cf. B.P. Copenhaver, 'Studied as an Oration: Readers of 
Pico's Letters, Ancient and Modern, in: Clucas, S., P.J. Forshaw, and V. Rees, Laus Platonici 
Philosophi. Marsilio Ficino and His Influence, London, Boston 2011, 151-198. 

115 Chastel, Art et Humanisme à Florence au temps de Laurent le Magnifique. 

116 Ames-Lewis, 'Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 335; 
F. Hartt, G. Corti en C. Kennedy, The Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal, 1434-1459, at San 
Miniato in Florence, Philadelphia 1964, 83-89; M. Hansmann, ‘Die Kapelle des Kardinals 
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FIGURE 43 Bertoldo di Giovanni and Andrea Sansovino, Sleep and Oblivion Attending the 
Passage of the Soul, ca. 1490, glazed terracotta frieze, dimensions unknown, Villa 
Medicea, Sala dei Mesi, Poggio a Caiano 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


add to this a later version of the same charioteer,!? such as the one depicted 
on the floor of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (Figure 45): a design by 
Michelangelo for Medici Pope Clement v11, Giulio de’ Medici. 

Ames-Lewis also mentions Donatello’s Young Man with a Cameo (c.1440, 
Figure 46). The young man is depicted wearing a necklace with a cameo show- 
ing a charioteer.!? Finally, Ames-Lewis assumes that Donatello's David (c. 1460, 
Figure 47). is a depiction of Platonic divine love, as expressed in De amore. The 


von Portugal in S. Miniato al Monte; Ein dynastisches Grabmonument aus der Zeit Piero 
de’ Medicis, in: A. Beyer and B. Boucher (eds.), Piero de’ Medici ‘il Gottoso' (1416-1469); Art 
in the Service of the Family, Berlin 1993, 291-316; L.A. Koch, ‘The Early Christian Revival 
at S. Miniato al Monte; The Cardinal of Portugal Chapel’, The Art Bulletin 78 (1996), 527— 
555; E. Apfelstadt, ‘Bishop and Pawn; New Documents for the Chapel of the Cardinal of 
Portugal at S. Miniato al Monte, Florence, in: K.J.P. Lowe (ed.), Cultural Links between 
Portugal and Italy in the Renaissance, Oxford 2000, 183-223. 

117 Thedifferent charioteers could certainly be references to Plato's Phaedrus, but it was Ficino 
who introduced this image in his own era through his publication and commentary.. 

118 R. Wittkower, ‘A Symbol of Platonic Love in a Portrait Bust by Donatello’, ywcz 1 
(1937-1938), 260-261; A. Chastel, ‘Le jeune homme au camée Platonicien du Bargello, 
Proporzioni 3 (1950), 73-74; H.W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton 1957, 143; 
E. Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences, 189; I. Lavin, ‘On the Sources and Meaning of 
the Renaissance Portrait Bust, Art Quarterly 33 (1970), 207-226. Luba Freedman wrote 
that the proportions of the youth's face correspond to the canon of proportions for per- 
fect beauty proposed by Ficino in De amore. L. Freedman, ‘Donatello’s Bust of a Youth and 
the Ficino Canon of Proportions’, in: A. Gentili (ed.), Il Ritratto e la Memoria, 3 vols., Roma 
1989, vol. 1, 13-132; McGrath, ‘Platonic Myth in Renaissance Iconography’, 219ff. 
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FIGURE 44 Antonio Rossellino, Tomb of the Cardinal of Portugal (detail), 1461-1466, white 
and coloured marbles, dimensions unknown, San Miniato al Monte, Florence 


PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


FIGURE 45 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Charioteer (detail), c. 1523, tile, 650 x 470 cm, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Florence 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF BIBLIOTECA MEDICEA LAURENZIANA, FLORENCE 
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B 


FIGURE 46 Donatello di Niccolò di Betto dei Bardi, Head of a Young Man with a Cameo, 1450— 
1454, bronze, dimensions unknown, Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


wings on Goliath's helmet supposedly symbolize the wings on which the soul 
ascends. 

In his 2002 article, Ames-Lewis correctly observes that Ficino's influence 
on the arts was en vogue in the 1970s!? until Shearman published the inven- 
tory. His publication on Donatello's David and Florentine Platonism also dates 


119 Cf. Bredekamp, Le déclin du néo-platonisme, 10-13. 
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FIGURE 47 Donatello di Niccolò di Betto dei Bardi, David, 1444-1446, bronze, 158 cm (height), 
Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


from that period (1979), on which he maintains his position — namely, that 
Donatello was influenced by the philosopher — while increasingly concur- 
ring with contemporary opponents of Ficino’s impact. He emphasized this by 
observing that though he had claimed there were Platonic influences on art, he 
believed that Ficino’s influence on the visual arts was limited: 


‘Ficino’s own visual sensibility was slight’, as Wind tastefully put it; and as 
suggested before, Ficino’s philosophical ideas are not generally suscepti- 
ble of visual representation because of their abstract character. 120 


Could it be the case that Ames-Lewis is trying to balance art-historical fash- 
ions, either in the 1970s or later? I hope already to have demonstrated Ficino’s 
philosophy was highly visually oriented and I will come back to this point later. 


120 Ames-Lewis, ‘Neoplatonism and the Visual Arts at the Time of Marsilio Ficino’, 333. 
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FIGURE 48 Niccolo Fiorentino, Coin with Depiction of Pico della Mirandola on front, the Three 
Graces on back, c. 1495, bronze, 8.2 cm (diameter), British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


FIGURE 49 Niccolo Fiorentino, Coin with Depiction of Giovanna Tornabuoni on front, the Three 
Graces on back, ca. 1486, bronze, 7.6 cm (diameter), British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: ©THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


10 The Six Powers of the Soul 


I observe above that if a new date for the Primavera of 1481-82 is taken as a 
starting point, thereby assuming there is a relationship between the painting 
and Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco’s engagement or marriage, other textual material 
can be associated with the work; not only the text about Lucilia or Flora cited 
by Gombrich, but also a number of texts about the three Graces. I aim to show 
that this material can lead to a new interpretation of the Primavera. 
Gombrich cited Pico della Mirandola, Cristoforo Landino and Ficino him- 
self to demonstrate the popularity of the three Graces theme in Ficino’s 
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FIGURE 50 Sandro Botticelli, Spring (detail: Mercury), ca. 1481-1482, tempera on wood panel, 
203 x 314 cm, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


circle.!2! The three Graces are depicted on the back of Pico’s medals and on 
the medal of Giovanna Tornabuoni, another of Botticelli’s clients (Figure 48 
and 49).122 As I have already remarked, in Ficino's poetic language the Graces 


121 Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 55-62. 
122 Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 129, 130. The second medal dates from c. 1486. 
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could have been designated in various ways. They are a recurring topic in his 
correspondence with Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco. The cited letter from 1477-78 
begins with the Graces,!23 but there is also a letter from 1481 — a possible date 
for the Primavera — to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco in which Ficino delves into the 
theme again with an astrological approach:!24 

Venus (...) is the mother of Grace, of Beauty and of Faith (...). Beauty is noth- 
ing but Grace, a Grace, I say, composed of three Graces, that is of three things 
which descend in a similar way from three celestial powers: Apollo attracts the 
hearers by means of the grace of musical harmonies; Venus enraptures the eye 
by means of the Grace of colour and shape; Mercury, finally, by means of the 
wonderful Grace of intelligence and eloquence, turns contemplation mainly 
towards himself and kindles it with the love of divine contemplation and 
Beauty (...) (my italics, MvdD).25 

In this letter Ficino compares the three Graces — which he relates to Apollo, 
Venus and Mercury in an astrological context — with hearing, vision and 


123 ‘My immense love for you, excellent Lorenzo, has long prompted me to make you an 
immense present. For anyone who contemplates the heavens, nothing he sets eyes upon 
seems immense, but the heavens themselves. If therefore, I make you a present of the 
heavens themselves what would be its price? But I would rather not talk of the price; for 
Love, born from the Graces, gives and accepts everything gratis; nor indeed can anything 
under heaven fairly balance against heaven itself’. See note 442. 

124 FromFicino'sletter to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco, 1481: ‘Know first that those three Graces, 
whom our poet depicts as three maidens embracing each other, are among the heav- 
enly beings essentially three planets; Mercurius Jovius; (that is Mercury who receives 
the grace and benefit of Jupiter), Sol and Venus who are harmonious and propitious 
companions in the heavenly dance. Similarly those three names of the Graces, Verdure, 
Light and Gladness, conform excellently with these stars. These stars are, among the 
celestial bodies, those which most affect by their favour the human genius; and for this 
reason they are called the Graces of man, not of any other kind of animal. Nor are they 
really the followers of Venus but of Minerva, and if you ever hear the first Grace iden- 
tified with Jupiter, understand that it is not so much Jupiter but Mercurius Jovius, that 
is Mercury aided by the aspect or some other favour of Jupiter. For it is Mercury who, 
with that certain vital and prompt liveliness of his, exhorts us always to research into 
the truth of matters. The Sun with his light makes every kind of invention apparent to 
all ye who seek. Venus, finally, with her most amiable beauty, always adorns and embel- 
lishes what has been found’ Ficino, 00, 845ff., translation by Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s 
Mythologies’, 57. 

125 From Ficino's letter of 1481 to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco, Ficino, 00, 862, transla- 
tion: Gombrich, ‘Botticelli Mythologies’, 59. A comparison of Mercury, Venus and Apollo 
with the intellect and the auditory and visual senses is also mentioned in Ficino's com- 
mentary on Plotinus. Ficino, 00, 1559: ‘[P]rimum Mercurius tenet gradum, animos per 
rationem ad sublimia reuocans: secundum Venus per uisum alliciens ad superna: tertium 
Phoebus idem efficiens per auditum (...).’ 
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intelligence. He makes the same connection between the Graces and these 
human traits in De amore: 


Pleasing to us indeed is a true and excellent habit of soul; pleasing the 
shape of a beautiful body; pleasing a harmony of sounds. And since the 
soul values these three, as being related to itself and in some measure 
incorporeal, very much more highly than it does the other three [touch, 
taste and smell], it is fitting that it should seek them more eagerly, 
embrace them more ardently, and admire them more greatly. And this 
grace itself, whether of virtue, shape, or sound, which calls the soul to 
it and seizes it, through reason or light or hearing, is most rightly called 
beauty. And these are those Three Graces, about whom Orpheus sings 
thus: Aglaia, Thalia, and rich Euphrosyne that is, Splendor, Viridity, and 
Abundant Joy. That grace and beauty of the soul which consists in bright- 
ness of truth and virtue he calls Splendor. Pleasantness of shape and 
color he calls Viridity, for this flourishes most in the greenness of youth. 
Finally that pure, powerful, and perpetual pleasure which we experience 
in musical melody he calls Joy.!26 


In this passage from De amore Ficino explains that the senses of hearing and 
vision are more highly valued than the senses of touch, taste and smell. He 
compares the two ‘higher’ senses with two of the three Graces, and the human 
mind - with which the true beauty of Ideas can be understood — with the 
third. This is also apparent in another passage from De amore, in which Ficino 
describes beauty as: 


a certain grace which most often originates above all in a harmony of 
several things. It is three-fold. For from the harmony of several virtues 
in souls there is a grace; from the harmony of several colors and lines in 
bodies a grace arises; likewise there is a very great grace in sounds from 


126 Ficino, De amore, v, 2; Jayne 86-87. Gombrich, 'Botticelli's Mythologies’, 58, offers the fol- 
lowing translation of the passage: ‘we say correctly that love pertains only to knowledge, 
shapes and sounds, and hence that only that is grace which is found in these three (...) 
this pleasing quality whether of virtue, shape or sound, which summons and attracts the 
soul to itself through reason, sight or hearing, is most rightly called Beauty. These are the 
three Graces about which Orpheus speaks thus: Splendour, Youth, Abundant Happiness 
(...) He calls ‘Splendour’ the charm and beauty of the soul which consists of brightness of 
truth and virtue; ‘Youth’ he applies to the charm of shape and colour, for this shines essen- 
tially in the greenness of youth; and finally by ‘Happiness’ he means that pure, salutary 
and perpetual delight which we feel in music.’ 
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the harmony of several tones. Beauty, therefore, is three-fold: of souls, of 
bodies, and of sounds. That of souls is known through the mind [‘mens']; 
that of bodies is perceived through the eyes; that of sounds is perceived 
only through the ears. Since, therefore, it is the mind, seeing, and hearing 
by which alone we are able to enjoy beauty, and since love is the desire 
to enjoy beauty, love is always satisfied through the mind, the eyes, or the 
ears. (...) Love regards the enjoyment of beauty as its end. That pertains 
only to the mind, to seeing and to hearing. Love, therefore, is limited to 
these three; an appetite which follows the other senses is not called love, 
but lust and madness. 127 


In De amore Ficino explains that there are six powers of the soul rather than five 
senses: he adds reason (ratio) or the mind (mens) to the traditional senses. These 
six powers can be divided into the three lower senses of touch, taste and smell — 
lower because they pertain to the physical — and the three higher powers, which 
are more deserving of our attention: hearing and vision, with which we observe 
beauty, which reminds us of the world of ideas, and the mind, ratio or mens, with 
which the soul can directly comprehend the beauty of ideas.!28 

The original manuscript of De amore dates from 1469, but Ficino produced 
an Italian translation of it in 1474 for two friends of Lorenzo il Magnifico.!29 
Furthermore, while working on the Theologia Platonica, which was published 
in 1482, he added elements to the Latin version of De amore and cited these 
additions in Theologia Platonica. The Latin version of De amore was published 
in 1484. It could be said that the content of De amore was up to date and in 
preparation at least until 1484. His Commentary on Plotinus, published in 1492, 
contains similar ideas on beauty, the higher senses and the three Graces.!30 


127 Ficino, De amore, 1, 4; Jayne 40-41, with a correction: Jayne translates the Latin mens as 
‘intellect’, but I prefer ‘mind’. Notably, in De amore 1, 3 and 1, 4 Ficino uses the umbrella 
term mens. In De amore V, 2 he uses the more specific ratio. 

128 Ficino, De amore, v, 2; Jayne 84-87. 

129 Namely Bernardo del Nero and Antonio Manetti; Cf. Jayne, 27. 

130 Ficino, OO, 1559 and 1574: ‘Pulchritudo est gratia quaedam, quae magis est in his, 
quae videntur, quàm quae audiuntur, magis etiam quae cogitantur, neque est propor- 
tio’: ‘Pulchritudinem esse gratio cum aliquid, siue gratiam quandam allicientem nos per 
uisum. uel auditum, uel rationem communi notione concipimus. Quae profectó quantum 
in rebus quae uidentur, audiuntur, cogitantur inest, pulchritudo uocatur, ac tres nobis 
Gratias repraesentat. Quantum uerò in uisu, auditu, ratione consistit, delectatio nomina- 
tur atque uoluptas (...) Primum itaque caput inquirit quid' nam potissimum gratia haec 
pulchritudóque sit, quid'ue non sit assignat. Significat interea tum pulchritudinem magis 
etiam ad uisum pertinere, quàm auditum: quia uidelicet uisus & lumen similiora intelli- 
gentiae sunt quàm auditus & sonus: tum habitus animi pulchriores esse, quàm corpora, 
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In De vita longa, which he wrote around 1488,!81 but for which his ideas were 
probably already evolving when he wrote De vita sana around 1480132 (both are 
part of De vita libri tres), Ficino again adds to the five senses, as in De amore, 
reason (ratio) and even the imagination (imaginatio). He reiterates that one 
should focus not on the lower senses, especially touch and taste, but rather on 
the higher powers of the soul, such as hearing, vision and reason, which enable 
the soul to understand divine beauty.183 

Now let us return to the Graces, as they are depicted in the Primavera. 
Wind divided the figures in the painting into two groups. The group on the 
right, Zephyr, Chloris and Flora, symbolizes profane love or physical desires, 
says Wind, and the group on the left, the Graces, represents sacred love. Venus 
stands between them as a mediator. This view can be further specified by 
applying the writings on the five senses or six powers of the soul cited above. 
In my opinion, it is highly tenable that the right-hand group — Zephyr, Chloris 
and Flora — refers to the lower powers of the soul, whereby Zephyr depicts 
touch, Chloris taste — there are flowers coming out of her mouth — and Flora 
the sense of smell. The three Graces would then personify the higher powers 


quae formosa dicuntur: & uoces, quia & menti similiter cognatiores sunt: & ipsi habitus 
animi tàm in moribus, quàm in doctrinis non solum pulchri, sed etiam pulchritudines 
quaedam rite dici possunt. Translation: ‘Beauty is a kind of grace that is present in things 
that can be seen rather than things that can be heard, and even more in things that are 
thought, and the same is true of proportion: the common notion of what we conceive as 
beauty is the grace of an object, or something that entices us through our sight, hearing 
or intellect. And this grace, to the extent it is present in things that we see, hear or think 
about, is called beauty, and as such it represents our three Graces. Indeed where beauty 
is present in our vision, hearing and reason it is called delight and pleasure (...) The first 
chapter thus investigates what the most powerful [sense] is for grace and beauty, and 
determines which is not [powerful]. It indicates that beauty belongs more to vision than 
to hearing: because vision and light are manifestly more like intelligence than hearing 
and sound are: the figures of the mind are more beautiful than the bodies and voices that 
are said to be beautiful, because they are more directly related to the mind: and these 
states of mind can, in custom and in theory, certainly and appropriately be called beau- 
ties.’ Ficino incorporated this into De vita 111, v; K&C, 263-5. 

131 Ficino stated in a letter that he wrote De vita longa after having read the work De con- 
servanda iuventute et retardanda senectute by Arnaldus of Villanova (1235-1311). Kaske 
and Clark observe that the notion of Villanova’s influence is probably based on error and 
that the source of inspiration was more likely Roger Bacon's De retardatione accidentium 
senectutis. This work contains a brief warning against sexuality (v, v11) and recommends 
enjoying landscapes (111), but there are no references to Mercury or Venus. This could 
therefore be an invention of Ficino himself; K&C, 7, 71 note 7. 

132 And which circulated in manuscript from that time, Kaske and Clark, ‘Introduction’, 6. 

133 Ficino, De vita 11, viv-xv; K&C, 207-208; Hanegraaff, ‘Sympathy or the Devil’, 17, men- 
tions this too. 
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of the soul — hearing, sight and reason. The third Grace could also symbol- 
ize the power of imagination. Mercury is the guide indicating the ‘high road’, 
the path of intellectual contemplation, and using his wand to clear away the 
dark clouds, which could represent the phantasia.!84 Here I would cite Ficino's 
reference to Mercury with which he opens his translation of the Pimander, a 
collection of Hermetic fragments (1463): 


Mercurius [Hermes Trismegistus] wrote many books propitious to a knowl- 
edge of divine things in which arcane mysteries and wondrous prophesies 
are revealed (...) One cannot teach divine matters who has not learned 
them; we are not able to discover the divine matters which are above nature 
(...). Truly, the mind accomplishes nothing until it has rid itself of the decep- 
tions of the senses and the clouds of fantasy. For this reason Mercurius strips 
away the qualities of the senses and the mists of the fantasies, by first of all, 
controlling his mind so that (...) the divine mind, may flow into his mind. He 
contemplates whence comes the order of all things, which God brings into 
existence and commands.!85 


Though the imagination ranks high in the hierarchy of the powers of the soul 
(above the senses and below (reason and) the intellect), its less favourable aspects 
are represented here by clouds and fog. How the painting as a whole ascribes posi- 
tive value the imagination and intellectual contemplation will be addressed below. 

Thus far, interpretations of the Primavera have largely ignored the role of 
Mercury, while he figures on the left almost as prominently as Venus does in 
middle of the painting. His presence becomes obvious, albeit in retrospect, 
when Ficino’s thoughts on the powers of the soul in De vita longa (1489) 
are brought into the discussion. In this passage, Ficino allows both Venus 
and Mercury to speak for themselves in two long monologues, and assures 
the reader that he himself has heard the deities speak the words.136 In her 


134 It cannot be ruled out that the third Grace represents the ratio and Mercury the intellect, 
although Ficino doesn’t seem to make a more precise distinction De amore (1469) as in the 
Theologia Platonica (1482). 

135 ‘Therefore, in this work there is the light of the divine so that we may contemplate the 
sun itself. The light of the divine soul can never be truly understood by our mind unless 
one turns inwardly to the Divine Mind, just as the moon turns to the sun. The soul must 
not convert to its own mind, for this mind is nothing by itself, Ficino, Mercurii Trismegisti 
Liber de Potestate et Sapientia Dei, translation: Snow-Smith, Primavera, 97-98. 

136 A relationship between these monologues and the painting would explain the tradi- 
tional gesture indicating speech that Venus is making in the painting, which prompted 
Giovanni Reale to identify the figure in the Primavera not as the goddess of love but rather 
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monologue, Venus encourages the reader to meditate on the nature of green 
things, ‘because a certain youthful spirit (spiritus) flows through the scent, the 
sight and the use of and being in the presence of [green things]. The goddess 
says that green is the moderate middle ground between darkness and light, 
and has a pleasant, preservative, rejuvenating effect on the power of sight,187 
and tempers the spirit (spiritus). Venus asks herself, ‘Why do I delve so deeply 
into this matter? and then explains: 


That you may understand that the frequent use of green, since it recre- 
ates the spirit of sight, which is in a way the principal part of the animal 
spirit, refreshes also the animal spirit itself. And we will also remember 
that if the color green, which among the colors is the middle grade and 
the most tempered, is so good for the animal spirit (...). Through tem- 
pered things, therefore, the life which resides in the spirit is recreated; 
through tempered things the spirit is conformed to celestial things.188 


In the second oration, Mercury contradicts Venus, explaining that it would be 
better to listen to him than to her because eloquence is one of his qualities. He 
tells the reader that there are five senses, but also five inner powers!?? which 


a personification of Rhetoric, G. Reale, Botticelli; La ‘Primavera’ o le ‘Nozze di Filologia e 
Mercurio’?, Rilettura di carattere filosofico ed ermeneutico del capolavoro di Botticelli con la 
prima presentazione analitica dei personaggi e dei particolari simbolici, Rimini 2001. 

137 ‘While we are walking among the green things, let us figure out why the color green more 
than others foments the sight and healthfully delights it. We will discover at last that 
the nature of sight is bright and friendly light but volatile and easily dissipated. And on 
this account, while it dilates itself through light as through a friend, at the same time 
through excess — of too much light it is absolutely carried off and dissolved by great dila- 
tion. Darkness, however, it flees as an enemy and therefore draws in its rays to a narrow 
angle. The sight wants to use light in such a way that through its friend it may be ampli- 
fied, indeed, but not at the same time dissipated. Now in whatever sort of color there is 
more of darkness or blackness than of light, the visual ray is not dilated, and therefore 
not delighted as it would like. Conversely, where there is more of a shining color than 
black, it is scattered more widely, distracted by a harmful pleasure. On which account the 
color green tempering most of all black with white, furnishes the one effect and the other, 
equally delighting and conserving the sight, Ficino, De vita 11, XIV; K&C, 205. 

138 De vita 11, XIV; K&C, 207. 

139 ‘Doesn't reason belong to me and likewise also to you? Hear me, therefore, with the same 
attention with which you heard her, and with much more attention besides. You know 
there are five senses: sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. Learn also that there are in turn, 
so to speak, five reasons. For while your mind is daily instructed through the five senses, 
and itself conceives there from the reasons of things, meanwhile there arise five notions 
and habits for the judgment of things constituting the five reasons. Besides, just as from 
this side [i.e., the body] the senses are five, but from that side [i.e., the mind] in a way the 
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correspond to the five phases of life.!*° During the first two phases, people tend 
to focus on the lower senses of touch and taste, which belong to the realm of 
Venus. According to Mercury, it is better to concentrate on the higher senses, 
which are associated with his domain. He goes so far as to compare Venus to a 
prostitute who wishes humanity ill: 


Venus endowed you with only one pleasure, and that harmful, with 
which she harms you but profits those to come, little by little draining 
you as it were through a secret pipe, filling and procreating another thing 
with your fluid, (...) and leaving you finally as if you were an old skin of 
a cicada drained upon the ground (...). Against her multiple deceptions 
equip yourselves with the eyes of Argus; fortify yourselves with the shield 
of Pallas; and stop your ears to her flattering promises as to the lethal 
songs of the Sirens; finally, accept from me this flower of prudence with 
which you may avoid the sorcery of this Circe.!^! 


In short, to arm one’s self against the temptations of Venus, who rules over the 
senses of touch and taste, one must accept the help of Mercury, who governs 
the higher powers of the soul. In discussing these powers - smelling, hearing, 
seeing and reason - Ficino makes subtle references to mythological stories in 
which Mercury plays the role of saviour. His warning against the temptations 
of Venus’ realm continues as follows: 


She promises (rather than gives) you at last barely two pleasures, and 
these indeed lethal; but I promise you with the kindness of a father and a 
brother five pleasures, and five I give, pure, perpetual, and wholesome, of 
which the lowest is in smelling; the higher, in hearing; the more sublime, 
in seeing; the more eminent, in the imagination; the higher and more 
divine in the reason. The greater the delight experienced in touching and 
tasting, the graver damage frequently befalls. But, on the contrary, the 
greater pleasure you pain daily in smelling, hearing, and seeing, likewise 


reasons are five, so one’s course of life is disposed into five stages with regard to the senses 
and reason. That is why they enumerate five ages of man’, Ficino, De vita 11, 15; K&C, 208. 

140 Ficino takes liberties here, as life is traditionally thought to consist of four phases (Ovid). 
‘The first age is attracted by sense alone; the second is allured by sense much more than 
led by reason; after this the third is driven equally by the alternate persuasions of reason 
and the senses; the fourth is led by reason more than by the senses; and finally, the fifth 
ought to be ruled by reason alone’, Ficino, De vita 11, XV; K&C, 299. 

141 De vita 11, XV; K&C, 209-211: ‘quasi meretriciis, ‘like a prostitute’. 
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in imagination and often in reason, the longer you extend the thread of 
life (my italics, MvdD).142 


In sum, it is probable that the figures in the Primavera, viewed from right to 
left, depict, in ascending order, the senses, or more specifically the powers of 
the soul with which beauty is experienced, as Ficino describes them. In that 
case, Zephyr, Chloris and Flora personify the lower senses of touch, taste and 
smell; the Graces are associated with hearing, vision and reason. In this sce- 
nario, Venus’ role is ambiguous: is she the goddess of love and beauty, mistress 
of the lower senses and procreation, or is she a mediator between higher and 
lower love, as Wind suggests?!43 For the time being, she appears to unite these 
different aspects and invite the viewer to allow his soul to ascend through the 
senses.^^ Mercury can be seen as the Graces’ guide and as the ruler of the 
higher powers of the soul, who drives away the obscuring clouds of the phan- 
tasy to clear a path to the intellectual contemplation of beauty. 

The central theme of my interpretation of the iconography in the 
Primavera — the pursuit of higher (or divine) love through the contemplation 
of beauty — is in keeping with the painting’s presumed function as a refined 
and gracious marriage gift. Through its subtle references, the painting shows 
us that we should not focus on earthly pleasures or desires. Instead, we should 
pursue higher aims, which can be attained by hearing and seeing beauty and, 
better yet, through the intellectual contemplation of love, which enables the 
soul to return to its divine origins. In my view, the Primavera is thus an object 
intended to enable the contemplation of contemplation.!45 

A critical observation on this analysis would be that it primarily reflects 
the way in which Ficino would have interpreted the painting; a further exam- 
ination of the role and opinions of Botticelli in the genesis of the Primavera 
programme would be welcome. If you take into account Ficino's correspon- 
dence with, and provision of literature on the same subject to the patron who 
commissioned or for whom was commissioned the painting, it would be dif- 
ficult to deny that the patron and his intimate circle, for whom the painting 


142 Devita 11, xv; K&C, 2n. 

143 Inthe final analysis of the Venus figure, it must be considered that Venus and Mercury are 
the only figures in the painting wearing red, a colour traditionally associated with love. In 
addition, there are flame-like elements in the details of Mercury's clothing.. 

144 Michael Baxandall observes that the gesture Venus is making should be interpreted as one 
of invitation. M. Baxandall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth Century Italy; A Primer in 
the Social History of Pictorial Style, Oxford, New York 1988 (1972), 68-71. 

145 Itis therefore ‘performative’. The image is about its own function. 
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was intended, were aware of Ficinian theory, and that they thought and talked 
about this thoroughly extraordinary painting in those terms. 


n Excursus: Ficino and Images 


Thus far, I have focused primarily on the interpretation of the iconographic pro- 
gramme ofthe Primavera. However, also of interest is the question first posed by 
Gombrich as to why the then-unorthodox theme was depicted on such a large 
scale, and why there was so much interest at the end of the Quattrocento in 
large-scale depictions of pagan or non-Christian themes of Classical Antiquity. 
On the face of it, these representations seem to have evolved at the end of the 
fifteenth century from images that were part of the decoration programmes of 
private rooms in the villas of wealthy individuals. The growth in the size and 
number of such images suggests that the (North) Italian elite developed a pen- 
chant for surrounding themselves with Classical fantasy worlds or imaginary 
love gardens in the domestic sphere. Within this genre, the Primavera stands 
out as a remarkably early large-scale work. Gombrich attempted to position 
the subject of this painting within the context of Ficino's ideas about talismans 
and the astrological effect of images. 

In order to further test my interpretation of the Primavera against contex- 
tual factors, I will set out the functions that Ficino attributes to images. With 
reference to the material discussed earlier, I will focus on a number of state- 
ments from De vita coelitus comparanda, in full awareness that this work was 
published after (1489) the Primavera was painted (1481-1482); Ficino's exposi- 
tions in De vita coelitus comparanda, however, are the concrete expression of 
theories he developed earlier.'^9 My goal is not only to show more clearly that 
Ficino's ideas are a possible key to the iconography of the Primavera, but also 
to more fully explain in general the function the painting originally may have 
had. 

The misconception that Ficino's ideas were not visually oriented and that 
he had no interest in the visual arts can largely be attributed to Daniel Walker's 
Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campanella and Gary Tomlinson's 
Music in Renaissance Magic, although Wind and Panofsky also contributed to 


146 This is apparent from the 'Venus-Humanitas letter' from c. 1477—78. He also addressed 
the correspondences between different materials in the first book of De vita (1480); the 
issue of images must have already been on his mind when he began his commentary on 
Plotinus, in 1484. 
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this perception.!*” Walker's and Tomlinson’s works address Ficino’s theories on 
music (especially from De vita coelitus comparanda), and they would have us 
believe that Ficino had more interest in the auditory than the visual. In De vita 
music is indeed an important medium for influencing the power of the stars 
in a way that produces beneficial results, but he gives equal attention to the 
similar effect of images. However, it is not possible in each case to determine 
whether he is referring to the production of images in general!48 or specifically 
of talismans.149 

Throughout Ficino's work there are innumerable references to artistry and 
to the arts of painting and sculpting, including perhaps one of the earliest 
examples of painting being referred to as a constituent of the liberal arts.!50 
Ficino speaks here of the return of a 'golden age' in his own time: 


This golden age, as it were, has brought back to light the Liberal Arts 
which had almost been extinct; Grammar, Poetry, Rhetoric, Painting, 
Architecture, Music and the ancient art of singing to the Orphic Lyre.!5! 


As set out above, in the Theologia Platonica Ficino asserts that practising and 
creating art is proof of the divinity of the human soul,!52 and illustrates this 


147 Walker Spiritual and Demonic Magic; From Ficino to Campanella, 3 f£; Tomlinson, Music in 
Renaissance Magic, 170-188. 

148 Within the magical and/or medical context in which Ficino's work can be placed, the 
Latin word ‘imago’ (sometimes spelled ‘ymago’ or more specifically denoted as 'imago 
astronomica’ or -‘astrologica’) is used to refer to talismans, or figurines that have a similar 
effect. N. Weill-Parot, Les images astrologiques au Moyen Age et à la Renaissance; Spécula- 
tions intellectuelles et pratiques magiques (XIIe-XVe siècle), Paris 2002, 91ff. and specifically 
on Ficino's ideas on this subject 639ff. 

149 Talismans differ from amulets in that amulets derive their magical power from the mate- 
rial they are made from and talismans derive extra value from signs, symbols or incisions 
added to them. Cf. B.P. Copenhaver, 'Scholastic Philosophy and Renaissance Magic in "De 
vita" of Marsilio Ficino’, Renaissance Quarterly 37 (1984), 523-555. 

150 Only Alberti was earlier in establishing a connection between the liberal arts and paint- 
ing, in De Pictura (1436), as in the following citation: ‘Who can doubt that painting is the 
master art or at least not a small ornament of things? The architect, if I am not mistaken, 
takes from the painter architraves, bases, capitals, columns, facades and other similar 
things. All the smiths, sculptors, shops and guilds are governed by the rules and art of the 
painter. It is scarcely possible to find any superior art which is not concerned with paint- 
ing, so that whatever beauty is found can be said to be born of painting, L.B. Alberti, On 
Painting 11, J.R. Spencer (ed., transl.), London [1956], 64. 

151 Ficino, 00, 944, translation by Gombrich, "Icones Symbolicae’, 77. 

152 n his De Pictura (1436) Alberti also mentioned the divine power of painting, which he 
related to the act of imaging what was not there: ‘Trismegistus, an ancient writer, judged 
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mainly with examples of visual art.!53 Chapter three of this study examines 
how Ficino places vision above hearing in the hierarchy of the senses, a claim 
he expounds on in a number of instances throughout his writings.154 Take, for 
example, the connection between Ficino’s interest in images and his frenzy 
theory. Gombrich worked this out and observed that according to Platonist 
opinion, the human intellect in the inspired state of frenzy can obtain divine 
knowledge and insight in a much more direct fashion than is possible through 
the discursive thought processes of the mind (ratio). In his opinion, ‘thinking 
in images’ would be more direct and make a greater impression than ‘thinking 
in language”: 


In these moments of rapture [furor, MvdD] the genius is granted a 
glimpse of the Platonic Idea. He shares in the experience granted to the 
higher intellects such as angels and spirits, who always contemplate the 
Ideas and therefore know truth directly, without the crutches of discur- 
sive reasoning. What to us is only understandable analytically is revealed 
to them, as it were, in a flash, as a whole.!55 


that painting and sculpture were born at the same time as religion, for thus he answered 
Aesclepius: mankind portrays the gods in his own image from his memories of nature 
and his own origins. Who can here deny that in all things public and private, profane and 
religious, painting has taken all the most honourable parts to itself so that nothing has 
ever been so esteemed by mortals?’ Alberti, On Painting 11, 65. Incidentally, Spencer (119, 
note 14) believes that this citation is not from Asclepius but from Lactantius, De Divinis 
institutionibus, 2, 10, 3-15. 

Cf. ‘Painting contains a divine force which not only makes absent men present, as 
friendship is said to do, but moreover makes the dead seem almost alive. Even after many 
centuries they are recognized with great pleasure and with great admiration for the 
painter. Plutarch says that Cassander, one of the captains of Alexander, trembled through 
all his body because he saw a portrait of his King, Alberti, On Painting 11, 63. 

With respect to the proposed divinity of the visual arts, the influence of Hermetic 
texts, especially the Asclepius, on Ficino's ideas cannot be ruled out. R. van den Broek 
observes: ‘A special human faculty, which according to the Asclepius, shows the great- 
ness of man, is his power to create the earthly gods by conjuring heavenly powers into 
their statues, R. van den Broek, 'Hermetic Literature I: Antiquity, in: DGWE, 494; Pico 
della Mirandola was influenced by the same passage in his De hominis dignitate: Magnum 
miraculum est homo, animal adorandum et honorandum, Copenhaver, ‘Scholastic 
Philosophy and Renaissance Magic in the De vita of Marsilio Ficino’, 523-554, espe- 
cially 530. 

153 Ficino, TP, XIII, 3; Allen, Iv, 173. Ficino adds that man has the capacity to transcend the 
heavens with his mind, deciding: ‘He is playing the role of God’. 

154  Ficino, De amore, I, 3, V, 2, De vita II, 14-15, 00, 862, 1559, 1574. 

155 Gombrich, "Icones symbolicae’, 171. 
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We would also experience this way of seeing, ‘as a whole’ or ‘in a flash’, upon 
looking at an image, especially if it were an idealized or schematic represen- 
tation.!56 According to Gombrich, the transfer of knowledge that occurs when 
an image is viewed is comparable to the experience of intellectual intuition, as 
set out by Ficino: a clear understanding that we perceive in an instant as if it 
had been revealed by God.!57 Images therefore lend themselves as objects of 
contemplation or focal points for obtaining divine knowledge.!58 Furthermore, 
Gombrich sees a relationship between the (Neo-)Platonist opinion on 
images — in which the image can contain the spiritual essence of an idea!59 — 
and (renewed) interest during the Renaissance in the idealized visual language 
of Classical Antiquity or the simplified forms of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Ficino 
himself specified this connection: 


The Egyptian Priests did not use individual letters to signify mysteries 
but whole images of plants, trees or animals; because God has knowledge 
of things not through a multiplicity of thought processes, but rather as a 
simple and firm form of the thing.160 


Egyptian hieroglyphics were of interest to Ficino because they were suppos- 
edly invented and given to the Egyptians by Hermes Trismegistus. Hermes was 


156 A similar relationship between visual experience and intellectual intuition can be found 
in Ficino, 00, n8, translation: Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 77: ‘When Apelles 
looked at a field he tried to paint it with colours on a panel. It was the whole field which 
showed itself in a single moment to Apelles and aroused this desire in him' and Ficino, 
00, 229, translation: Gombrich ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 77: ‘All the works of art which 
pertain to vision or hearing proclaim the whole of the artist's mind (...) in paintings and 
buildings the wisdom and skill of the artist shines forth. Moreover, we can see in them the 
attitude and the image, as it were, of his mind; for in these works the mind expresses and 
reflects itself not otherwise than a mirror reflects the face of a man who looks into it. To 
the greatest degree the mind reveals itself in speeches, songs and skillful harmonies. In 
these the whole disposition and will of the mind becomes manifest. Whatever the emo- 
tion of the artist, his work will usually excite in us an identical emotion, a mournful voice 
often compels us to weep, an angry one to become furious, a sensual one to be lascivious. 
For the works which pertain to vision and hearing are closest to the artist's mind. 

157 Gombrich, "Icones symbolicae’, 187. 

158 Alberti wrote about this in De pictura (1436): 'Thus the face of a man who is already dead 
certainly lives a long life through painting. Some think that painting shaped the gods who 
were adored by the nations. It certainly was their greatest gift to mortals, for painting is 
most useful to that piety which joins us to the gods and keeps our souls full of religion. 
Alberti, On Painting 11, 63. 

159 Gombrich, ‘cones symbolicae; 185. 

160 Ficino, 00, 1768, translation: Gombrich, cones Symbolicae’, 172. 
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also considered to be the author of the Asclepius, which addressed the magical 
power of images and was the only philosophical Hermetic work circulating in 
Latin throughout the Middle Ages.!€! Two short but notorious passages dis- 
cussing ‘god-making’®? or rather endowing statues with divine powers, so that 
they have the capacity to bring about miracles. Hermes describes this to his 
pupil, Asclepius, as follows: 


Statues, Asclepius, yes. See how little trust you have! I mean statues 
ensouled and conscious, filled with spirit and doing great deeds; statues 
that foreknow the future and predict it by lots, by prophecy, by dreams 
and by many other means; statues that make people ill and cure them, 
bringing them pain and pleasure as each deserves. 163 


The Asclepius describes how the Egyptians attracted the souls of demons and 
angels to statues by employing the planets, herbs, precious stones and metals 
that corresponded to these souls.!6* Augustine denounced these passages.!65 
Ficino's theories about how the powers of the stars can be influenced for 
good by images may have been inspired by these passages from the Asclepius. 
He himself named Plotinus' Enneads as the source, in particular passage 1v, 
3, 11, which addresses the same theme.!66 In the foreword to De vita coelitus 


161 Van den Broek, ‘Hermetic Literature I: Antiquity’, in: DGWE, 493—494. Ficino was familiar 
with this work, see chapter 2. Alberti too refers to Hermes in his De Pictura (1436).. 

162 Asclepius, 23-24 and 37-38. 

163 Cf ‘[Hermes] And since this discourse proclaims to us the kinship and association 
between humans and gods, Asclepius, you must recognize mankind's power and strength. 
Just as the master and father - or God, to use his most august name - is maker of the 
heavenly gods, so it is mankind who fashions the temple gods who are content to be 
near to humans. Not only is mankind glorified; he glorifies as well. He not only advances 
toward God; he also makes the gods strong, Asclepius, 23-24, Copenhaver (ed., transl.) 
Hermetica, 80-81. 

164 Asclepius, 37—38. Van den Broek, ‘Hermetic Literature I: Antiquity’, in: DGWE, 493- 494. See 
also Asclepius 11, 50. C£: ‘But who will give a soul to an image and make a stone to live, 
or metal, or wood, or wax, and "raise out of stones Children unto Abraham" Certainly no 
insensitive sculptor will come into the possession of this arcanum, nor will he be able to 
give what he does not have: nobody has [such powers], but he who has gained control 
over the elements, has overcome nature, has transcended the heavens and the angels, and 
attains to the Archetype itself, as a cooperator of which he can indeed do anything, (...); 
Hanegraaff, ‘Sympathy or the Devil, 12. 

165 Augustine, De civitate Dei, VIII, 23, 24, 25. 

166 Plotinus, Enneads, Iv, 3, u, ‘[T]hose ancient sages, who sought to secure the presence of 
divine beings by the erection of shrines and statues, showed insight into the nature of 
the All; they perceived that, though this Soul is everywhere tractable, its presence will be 
secured all the more readily when an appropriate receptacle is elaborated.’ 
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comparanda he explains that this work is merely an excerpt of his Plotinus 
translation.!®” Kaske and Clark observe on this matter that Ficino probably 
referred to Plotinus because he was a safer authority than Hermes.!68 Ficino's 
ideas in De vita coelitus comparanda differ regularly from those of Plotinus, 
especially in relation to subjects like astrology and magic, and the work con- 
tains an array of references to a variety of authors. Ficino's observations con- 
cerning the powers of talismans and statues are consistently cautious,!® but he 
does refer, with striking frequency, to Asclepius.!”° The following is an example: 


Yet the Arabs and the Egyptians ascribe so much power to statues and 
images fashioned by astronomical and magical art that they believe the 
spirits of the stars are enclosed in them. (...) They think the spirits of the 


167 Regarding Plotinus as a source for De vita coelitus comparanda, see Kaske and Clark, 
‘Introduction’ in: K&C, 7. Around 10 July 1489 Ficino extracted a passage from his Plotinus 
commentary and dedicated it to Matthias Corvinus, the king of Hungary: 'Now, among 
the books of Plotinus destined for the great Lorenzo de' Medici I had recently composed 
a commentary (...) on the book of Plotinus which discusses drawing favor down from the 
heavens. With all this in mind, I have just decided to extract that one (...) and dedicate 
it especially to your Majesty’, Ficino, De vita 111, ‘Prooemium’; K&C, 237-241. Cf.De vita 
III, XXVI; K&C 384-5 and 390-1. Another example in which Ficino cites, and even seeks 
refuge in, Plotinus is: De vita 111, XXv1; K&C, 390-391: ‘But now let us get back to Hermes, 
or rather to Plotinus. Hermes says that the priests received an appropriate power from the 
nature of the cosmos and mixed it [i.e., its materials in the statues, 13.37]. Plotinus follows 
him and thinks that everything can be easily accomplished by the intermediation of the 
Anima Mundi, since the Anima Mundi generates and moves the forms of natural things 
through certain seminal reasons implanted in her from the divine. These reasons he even 
calls gods, since they are never cut off from the Ideas of the Supreme Mind. This idea is 
also found in Devita 111, xxv1; K&C, 388-389. 

168 K&C, 25-31, especially 27. Hanegraaff concurs: Hanegraaff, ‘Sympathy or the Devil’, 10; 
Hanegraaff and Bouthoorn, Ludovico Lazzarelli, 73 note 193. 

169 An interesting example in which Ficino alludes to creating images himself and then 
demurs and warns against it is De vita 111, XV; K&C, 317: ‘[I] planned to engrave a lodestone 
as best I could with the figure of the celestial Bear when the Moon was in one of her better 
aspects with it and then to suspend it from my neck with an iron thread. Then at last, 
I was hoping, I would share in the power of that constellation. But when I had explored 
further, I found in the end that the influence of that constellation is very Saturnine and 
Martial. I learned from the Platonists that evil demons are mostly Northern, which even 
the Hebrew Astronomers confess, placing harmful Martial daemons in the North, pro- 
pitious and Jovial ones in the South. I learned from the theologians and Iamblichus that 
makers of images are often possessed by evil daemons and deceived.’ Ficino consistently 
emphasizes the importance of the action of spiritus in the process of correspondences to 
avoid being accused of employing demons. 

170 Chapter three refers to the role of other texts that served as sources for the third part of 
De vita, such as the works of Pietro d'Abano and the Picatrix. 
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stars — whatever they may be — are introduced into statues and talismans 
in the same way that daemons customarily use on the occasion when 
they take possession of human bodies and speak, move themselves or 
other things, and work wonders through them. They think the spirits of 
the stars do similar things through images.!”! 


As explained the previous chapter, within Ficino’s philosophy spiritus is the 
substance that forms a connection between high and low. He expounded on 
the various ways in which it could be channelled. In addition to the imagina- 
tion, which could serve as a medium, it was also believed that it was possible 
to utilize images (talismans, statues) to direct and concentrate spiritus, within 
a system of correspondences.!?2 Certain materials, such as precious or semi- 
precious stones and metals, and certain properties, such as colour, symbolism 
and proportion, were thought to be imbued with occult qualities (‘occult’ in 
the Aristotelian meaning of imperceptible to the senses).!73 It was thought that 
these occult properties, which were supposedly analogous to planetary forces 
and formed correspondences with them,!” could be used to exercise influence 
on the stars and planets. In Ficino’s words: 


[W]e do not say that our spirit is prepared only through qualities of things 
known to the senses, but also and much more through certain properties 
engrafted in things from the heavens and hidden from our senses, and 


171 Ficino, De vita 111, xx; K&C, 350-1. Cf.: De vita 111, X111; K&C, 306-7, and De vita 111, XXVI; 
K&C, 388-391. 

172 De vita 111, XVII; K&C, 330-331: ‘“So be it,” someone will say, “let celestial figures be as 
powerful in operation as you like, but what does this have to do with the figures of images 
made artificially?” Astrologers (...) will respond, that our figures are the most powerful 
agents in themselves, but that they are the best prepared for catching the actions and 
forces of the celestial figures, insofar as they are made at the right time when the celestial 
ones are dominant and are made to conform exactly to them. For that figure perfects this 
figure. When one lute sounds, does not another echo it? It only does so if it has a similar 
figure, and is placed opposite, and the strings in it are similarly placed and tuned: 

173 WJ. Hanegraaff, ‘Occult/Occultism’ in: DGWE, 884-889. 

174 De vita 111; K&C, 326-327: ‘For natural philosophers do not intend the image to be made 
of just any metal or stone, but of a certain one in which the celestial nature has initiated 
some time ago the power for what is desired and already almost perfected it, as it does the 
flame in sulphur. It then finally perfects this power when this material is violently agitated 
by art under a similar celestial influence and begins to get warm from agitation. And so 
art arouses inchoate power there, and when it has reduced it to a figure similar each to 
its own celestial figure, then forthwith it exposes it there to its own Idea (...); when the 
material is thus exposed, the heavens perfect it by that power with which they had also 
begun it, tendering as it were the flame to sulphur’ 
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hence only with difficulty known to our reason. For since properties of 
this kind and their effects could not come into being by elemental power, 
it follows that they proceed from the life and spirit of the cosmos, particu- 
larly through those very rays of the stars; and that therefore through them 
the spirit is affected as much and as soon as possible and exposed very 
much to celestial influences. It is just this reason that emerald, jacinth, 
sapphire, topaz, ruby, unicorn’s horn, but especially the stone which the 
Arabs call bezoar, are endowed with occult properties of the Graces.!/5 


Timing was considered to be of great importance in exercising influence 
from heavenly bodies: the effect of a particular correspondence, e.g. between 
a planet and a talisman, are strongest when the rays penetrate perpendicu- 
larly.!76 The previous chapter explains that, according to Ficino, the combined 
use of images and a correctly dispositioned imagination was the most effective 
method of influencing astral forces.!”” 

Furthermore, Ficino assumed that using certain materials to produce an 
image could enhance its ‘astral power’.!”8 He argued that hard materials such 
as stone, wood and metal could hold astral power longer, while powders, fluids 
and oils could capture it more quickly.!”9 Liquids (e.g. potions, ointments and 
the like but in theory also substances such as paint) could be used to make 
sensitive, effective mixtures: 


175 Ficino, De vita III, X11; K&C, 298-301. 

176 De vita 111, XVI; K&C, 320-323: ‘Assuredly, as all astronomers confess, the immense size, 
power, and motion of celestial things brings about that all the rays of all the stars pene- 
trate in a moment the mass of the earth (...) and with consummate ease straight to the 
center. In the center, as Pythagoreans and Platonists would have it, the rays are the stron- 
gest (...) and: De vita 111, XVI; K&C, 324-325: ‘(...) diverse powers come into being in the 
combinations of rays with each other of one sort or another (...); they arise right away 
much more and faster than in such and such mixtures of elements and elemental qual- 
ities, much faster even than in tones and rhythms in music combining in this way or in 
that. (...) instantly with an emission of rays, forces are imprinted in images, and diverse 
forces from a different emission. This principle is most strikingly elaborated in Al-Kindi's 
De Radiis, which was also a source for Ficino. 

177 Ficino, De vita 111, XX; K&C, 350-353. 

178 As mentioned earlier, Ficino stands here in a longer tradition as also can be noticed from 
an illustration for a manuscript of Hrabanus Maurus (Figure 53). 

179 In De vita 111, XX; K&C 353-357, Ficino elaborates on the capacity of the discrete sub- 
stances to capture cosmic influences. ‘The harder material of an image, however, can, 
I think, scarcely catch the least bit from odors and the imagination of the operator; but 
the spirit itself can be so influenced by an odor that the two become one. Ficino, De vita, 
III, XX; K&C 352-353. 
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FIGURE 53 Planetary Forces, in Hrabanus Maurus, De Rerum Naturis; De Universo, cod. 132, 
fol. 418, Archivio dell'Abbazia, Montecassino 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF ARCHIVIO DELL'ABBAZIA, MONTECASSINO 


[P]owders, liquids, unguents, electuaries (...) seem to have in them- 
selves a more probable and obvious explanation than do images: first, 
because powders, liquids, unguents, and electuaries, made at the right 
time, receive celestial influences more easily and quickly than the harder 
materials from which images usually are made; second, because once 
impregnated with celestial influences, they are either taken internally 
and converted into our very selves, or at least when applied externally 
they stick closer and finally penetrate; third, because images are con- 
structed of only one or a very few materials, but medicines can be made 
of as many as you like.!8° 


Images fashioned out of wood, stone or metal were therefore virtually inef- 
fective in the astrological sense.!8! It was better to grind active substances 


180 Ficino, De vita 111, X111; K&C, 306-307. 

181 Ficino, De vita 111, X111; K&C, 308-9: ‘Similarly, images of woods have little force. For wood 
is both perhaps too hard to take on celestial influence easily and less tenacious, if it does 
receive it, in retaining it; and it soon loses almost any vigor of cosmic life at all and is easily 
transmitted into another quality after it is rooted out of the bowels of its mother earth. 
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like metals or precious stones!?? into powders. This brings in mind the use of 
pigments in painting, give them a fluid form by subtly mixing them with a 
medium, and then use them as paint.!53 

It was also considered important to apply the colours that corresponded 
to certain planetary forces.!8* I have already pointed out that a simple, ideal- 
ized visual language was thought to contribute to an image's capacity to attract 
astral forces; the precise proportioning of figures in a scene was thought to 
have the same effect. It was meant to reflect the structure of the principles 
in the world of ideas.55 The following passage illustrates the relationship 
between colours (Ficino refers to lights) and proportions: 


[I]n this elemental region beneath the Moon, a quality that is likewise ele- 
mental can do a great dealin a transmutation that is directed toward some 
end that is itself elemental. (...) Qualities, however, which are less elemen- 
tal or material, such as lights (that is, colors), similarly also numbers and 
figures, are perhaps less powerful for such ends; but to obtain celestial gifts 
(...) they are very powerful. For in the heavens, lights, numbers, and figures 
are practically the most powerful of all (...). Since, in the order of being, 
mathematical forms precede physical ones, being more simple and less 


182 The pigments used to make paints in Ficino's time included many of his favourite sub- 
stances (gold, lapis lazuli etc.). 

183 Forthe record, Ficino did not draw a connection with the preparation of paints. 

184 Cf. ‘Colors which are very watery, white, green, a bit yellowish, similar to the colors of 
violets, roses, and lilies, and also odors of this sort, refer to Venus, The Moon and Mercury. 
But the colors of sapphire, which also are said to be airy, and richer purple colors, golden 
mixed with silver, and greens, always refer to Jupiter. But blazing yellows, pure golds, and 
lighter purple colors refer to the Sun. Indeed any colors, if they are fresh or at least pertain 
to silk, are more stellar; they are potent also in metals and stones and glass because of 
their resemblance to celestial things.’ Ficino, De vita 111, X1; K&C, 296-7. 

185 Cf.‘WhatshallI say about light? For it is the action, or if you will, the image of the Intellect. 
And colors are particular lights. On which account (so astrologers say), you should not 
rashly deny their statement that lights — that is, colors, figures, and numbers — can do a 
great deal towards preparing our materials for celestial things. You are not unaware that 
harmonious music through its numbers and proportions has a wonderful power to calm, 
move and influence our spirit, mind, and body. Well, proportions constituted out of num- 
bers are almost figures of a sort, made, as it were, out of points and lines, but in motion. 
And similarly celestial figures by their own motion dispose themselves for acting; for by 
their harmonious rays and motions penetrating everything, they daily influence our spirit 
secretly just as overpowering music does openly. Besides, you know how easily a mourn- 
ing figure moves pity in many people, and how much a figure of alovable person instantly 
affects and moves the eyes, imagination, spirit and humors; no less living and efficacious 
is a celestial figure’ Ficino, De vita 111, XVII; K&C, 330—331. 
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defective, then deservedly they claim the most dignity in the primary — 
that is celestial — levels of the cosmos, so that consequently as much comes 
about from number, figure, and light as from some elemental property. (...) 
But the figures and numbers of natural parts (...) have the greatest affinity 
with the Ideas in Mind, (...). And since figures themselves and numbers 
are species of a sort, represented in the Mind by their own Ideas, they 
indisputably get their distinctive forces from up there.!86 


Various art historians have discussed the importance of proportion and an ide- 
alized visual language in Quattrocento art, and Botticelli's work is an appealing 
example.!87 The role of Ficino's writings in the transfer of intellectual concepts to 
the discourse of artists and art lovers will be addressed in the next two chapters. 
Given the above, it is possible to further specify Ficino's ideas on images, 
namely that simplified, stylized visual language, balanced proportions and the 
use of the correct colours and materials are important if an image is to be used 
to initiate efficacy at a distance by means of spiritus. This efficacy occurs at two 
levels: between the stars and the image and between the image and the viewer's 
imagination. So, if the right materials, colours, forms and visual structure are 
used, the image initiates a correspondence with a planet (in this case, Venus), and 
then channels the spiritus ruled by this planet and transfers it to the beholder, 
whose imagination is also made receptive to it. According to Gombrich, Ficino’s 
letter (about Venus-humanitas) to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco makes it clear that 
the painting was thought to have the capacity to channel the powers of Venus. 
It has been observed, however, that this letter was written a number of years 
before the assumed production date of the painting. The later letters (which 
date from shortly before Lorenzo’s marriage (1481-2), the period in which the 
Primavera was probably painted) addressing the powers of the soul ensuing 
from Venus and extolling the virtues of hearing, sight and contemplation of the 
mind do not completely contradict the context Gombrich suggests. As stated 
above, the Primavera should be regarded as an image that facilitates contem- 
plation of ‘contemplation’!88 At the same time, the viewer can imagine how 
one might ascend from profane to sacred love by progressing hierarchically 
through the powers of the soul. Sacred love can ultimately be attained through 


186 Ficino, De vita 111, XVII; K&C, 328-329. 

187; An important work on this subject is: Panofsky, Idea; Ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte der 
ülteren Kunsttheorie. 

188 Ficino's ideas on contemplation are also mentioned De vita coelitus comparanda, which 
shows similarities in content to the letter of 1477-78 that Gombrich mentions, but is 
much more explicit. Ficino stated in that document that there should be a room in the 
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the intellectual contemplation of beauty.!89 Appreciation for the imagination 
and the intellect are also implicitly propagated in this way. 

Finally, one question remains: Does the emergence of large images depicting 
Classical (i.e. pagan) gods at the end of the fifteenth century have a religious 
connotation? How serious should the pantheon be taken: are these images 
merely personifications of planets, virtues and characteristics, or is more going 
on? Is this revived Classical, or a new form of Early Modern, paganism? If the 
question as to whether these images can be astrologically interpreted was 
difficult to answer, this issue is even more complex. Joscelyn Godwin points 
out that the visual and performing arts played an important role in the way in 
which the pagan pantheon was incorporated into European thought during 
the Renaissance.!?? He described the popularity of the pagan gods during the 
Renaissance as: 


a state of mind and soul that arose in fifteenth-century Italy, spread 
through Europe along certain clearly-defined fault-lines, and persisted 
for about two hundred years, during which, although no one believed in 
the gods, many people acted as though they existed. 19! 


Godwin emphasizes in this context that in the Early Modern period people 
‘acted as though’ the pagan gods existed, without actually ‘believing’ in them.!92 
Kocku von Stuckrad nuanced these remarks by pointing to the anachronistic 
nature of the conviction that religion is solely defined by 'belief and inner states 
of mind, as Godwin does here. For the fifteenth century, religion was more 
about practice than personal disposition. In a response to Godwin's proposition, 
Von Stuckrad notes that ‘if we approach religion as a public use, with action and 


house ‘where one spends most of his waking hours and also sleeps' and where an image 
of the universe is displayed so as to enable one to contemplate the favourable planetary 
forces. Ficino, De vita 111, XIX; K&C, 347: ‘In like manner, in the very depth of his house, 
he should construct a chamber, vaulted and marked with these figures and colors, and he 
should spend most of his waking hours there and also sleep. And when he has emerged 
from his house, he will not note with so much attention the spectacle of individual things 
as the figure of the universe and its colors. (...). If the Primavera was created as an object 
of contemplation, this would explain correlate with the lettuccio (divan). 

189 It is important to remember that the painting was probably a wedding gift. The theme of 
profane and sacred love is therefore relevant. I would also remind the reader of Ficino's 
ideas about the positive effect of images on conception. This connection is addressed in 
Ficino's Theologia Platonica (TP, X111, 4; Allen, 1v, 198—191). 

190 J. Godwin, The Pagan Dream of the Renaissance, Grand Rapids, London 2002, 2. 

191 Godwin, The Pagan Dream of the Renaissance, 1. 

192 Cf. Seznec, The Survival of the Pagan Gods. 
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communication as major instruments of analysis, we will get a quite different 
picture of Early Modern paganism.” In other words, if we wish to truly under- 
stand ‘Renaissance paganism’, we are better off focusing our attention on forms 
of religious practice and communication, such as the arts and visual culture.!94 

There is no simple answer to the question of whether Ficino and his readers 
associated a religious experience with their interest in the gods of Classical 
Antiquity, as described in works like De vita. Insight into their individual 
perceptions of faith is for the most part unattainable to the modern viewer. 
Nevertheless, the assertion that in the Quattrocento art objects played a role 
in religious practices based on astral magic!®> is supported by a different 
source: images of people wearing talismans as jewellery.!96 

The Primavera may also suggest a similar use of material objects as conduits 
of astral powers on the one hand and, on the other, objects of contemplation 
for the imagination: Venus, the central figure, wears a pendant of the waxing 
moon adorned with a ruby (Figure 56).197 


193 C.K. von Stuckrad, ‘Visual Gods: From Exorcism to Complexity in Renaissance Studies, 
Aries; Journal for the Study of Western Esotericism 6 (2006), 59-85 and C.K.M. von Stuckrad, 
‘Review of: Joscelyn Godwin, “The Pagan Dream of the Renaissance" Aries 4:2 (2004), 228—231. 

194 For understanding modern misunderstanding of ancient paganism, P.N. Miller, ‘Taking 
Paganism Serious: Anthropology and Antiquarianism in Early Seventeenth-century 
Histories of Religion, Archiv fiir Religionsgeschichte, vol. 3, 2001, 183-209. 

195 If there was a thriving talisman production sector, one would expect to find specimens 
today, in museum collections for example. However, they are rare, and research in this 
area is desirable. It may be that these objects were not recognized in the past and as a 
result were not preserved. It could be that objects have been passed down but are not 
recognized as talismans today. Another possibility is that their use was transient or secret, 
and for that reason the objects are lost to us. 

196 Benozzo Gozzoli’s The Journey of the Magi (c. 1459, Figure 11) presents members of the 
Medici family and their most important relationships in the retinue of the three kings. 
One of them (possibly Galeazzo Sforza) is riding a horse which bears a jewel in the shape 
of a shining sun on its head. This may be a talisman for establishing a connection with 
a celestial body. Raphael depicted Elisabetta Gonzaga (1504, Figure 54) with an item of 
jewellery shaped like a scorpion: this could be a similar talisman referring to the zodiac 
sign Scorpio (interesting in this respect is an image of various scorpion talismans in the 
lapidary of Alfonso of Castile). The items of red coral jewellery worn by the Christ child in 
various images (red coral refers to Christ's blood but was also considered a prophylactic) 
are examples in which material, rather than form, dictates whether an object can act ‘at 
a distance’. See for example Piero della Francesca’s Madonna di Senigallia (Figure 55) and 
the Master of Cassonne Adimari's Madonna and Child, and The aforementioned Young 
Man with a Cameo by Donatello may also depict the use of material objects to channel 
astral powers and serve as objects of contemplation for the imagination. 

197 Zöllner, Botticelli; Images of Love and Spring, 48-50, takes that view that this symbol of 
chastity derives from the iconography of Diana, the goddess of the hunt and of chastity. 
By lending this talisman to her colleague Aphrodite-Venus, the painter emphasizes that 
the love symbolized here is chaste and non-physical. 
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FIGURE 54 Raffaello Sanzio, Portrait of Elisabetta Gonzaga, ca. 1495, oil on wood, 59 x 37 cm, 
Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


Of course, the kinds of images used in jewellery, talismans and paintings 
are each of a different order, and it is impossible to provide a definitive expla- 
nation of the relationship between Ficino’s ideas about planetary efficacy 
and how his contemporaries would have interpreted the Primavera. However, 
it should be clear from the above that contemplating images through the 
power of sight, or in the mind through the imagination, is central to Ficino’s 
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FIGURE 55 Piero della Francesca, Senigallia Madonna (detail), ca. 1473-1474, oil and tempera 
on panel, 61 x 53, 5 cm, Galleria Nazionale delle Marche, Urbino 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


philosophy. The substance and nature of Ficino's correspondence with the 
patron of the painting, the lessons he surely taught him and the literature he 
provided him with lead to the conclusion that the Primavera must be regarded 
as a painting with a dual purpose: it depicts the phenomenon of contempla- 
tion and is meant to be contemplated as such. 


12 Conclusion 


The foregoing analysis of the iconography and function of Botticelli's Primavera 
has clarified how the philosophical ideas Ficino expressed can be received in 
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an artistic context. The identification of figures in the painting as the higher 
and lower senses, and the hierarchies in which they are placed, illustrates the 
importance that Ficinian philosophy attached to vision as the highest of the 
senses and to images as objects of contemplation and instruments for achiev- 
ing a state of frenzy. 

While earlier interpretations of the Primavera presented some of the facets 
addressed above, such as Medici patronage (Gombrich, Wind), the paintings 
connection with humanist and contemporary poetry (Warburg) and to festi- 
vals and public celebrations (Dempsey), or pursued a reductionist approach 
based on material function (Ames-Lewis), my interpretation combines all of 
these facets — patronage, intellectual context and function — and seeks to situ- 
ate them in the religious practices of the Quattrocento. 

Essential to my approach is the dating of the Primavera. Where many prede- 
cessors have based their analyses on a date of 1477-78, I concur with Lightbown 
and Zóllner that 1481-82 is a more obvious date. This makes it possible to cor- 
relate new textual material by Ficino with the representation. Ficino’s cor- 
respondence with the painting’s patron and important works like De amore 
contain material that allows us to re-examine Wind's two-part interpretation. 
Wind's analysis is based on the contrast between sacred and profane love; in 
addition to this identification, the depicted figures can be interpreted as the 
senses, ordered hierarchically to represent how the soul ascends to the divine. 
Venus acts as a mediator between the higher and lower senses, and Mercury, 
representing the intellect, points the way up. Mercury and Venus appear in a 
similar context in De vita longa, a later work that reiterates ideas formulated 
earlier. In a dialogue between the two, it becomes apparent that the reader 
should not focus on the lower senses, which are associated with lust and pro- 
creation, but on the higher senses, and with them the power of the imagina- 
tion and reason. 

Following the line of this interpretation, the figures in the Primavera depict 
a progression from the ‘lower’ to the ‘higher senses’ or, more specifically, the 
powers of the soul with which beauty is experienced, as described by Ficino. 
Venus appears to be endowed with a mediatory role; she possibly invites the 
viewer to ascend step-by-step from lower to higher cognitive faculties, which 
correspond to the lower and higher forms of love. Mercury, as the Graces’ 
guide, opens up a path to intellectual contemplation of beauty. 

As set out in chapter three, Ficino believed that a soul overcome by love for 
beauty can return to its divine origin. Viewed in this context, the Primavera 
can be seen as a painting that enables its beholders to contemplate contem- 
plation. As an object for contemplating physical and material beauty, the 
painting illustrates the stages through which the soul passes when, after the 
lowers senses are stimulated, it ascends through progressively more ethereal 
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FIGURE 56 Sandro Botticelli, Spring (detail: Venus), ca. 1481-1482, tempera on wood panel, 
205 x 147.5 cm, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


states, until it ultimately returns to its own (divine) origin. Though initially 
attracted to the bountiful colours, visual language and material wealth dis- 
played by the Primavera, the viewer is expected to ultimately forget the work- 
manship of the object and enter into the world of ideas and the divine origin 
of his own soul. 
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Ficino’s philosophy also offers a subtle framework for the notion that 
images can serve as objects of contemplation. Carefully crafted images can 
serve as conduits channelling the World Soul and the planetary influences 
derived from it, with the power of imagination playing a supporting role. But 
images can also directly influence the imagination. In order for this to be pos- 
sible, the image must be properly styled and proportioned (to approximate 
the shapes and structures from the world of ideas), appropriate colours must 
be applied (i.e. those that positively influence the spiritus, like green) and 
the right materials must be used (i.e. those that correspond to specific astral 
forces). 

Less important than the question of whether the Primavera’ contemporary 
audience actually believed in the existence of the Classical pagan gods and 
their planetary forces is the observation that material objects were used in reli- 
gious practices in which planetary effects were taken for granted. I would like 
to conclude with an observation by Gombrich, who points out that our view 
will be distorted if we approach Botticelli's painting from the perspective of an 
artificial antithesis between the pagan and the Christian: 


What we witness is not the birth of secular art — that had existed and 
flourished throughout the Middle Ages — but the opening up, to secular 
art, of emotional spheres which had hitherto been the preserve of reli- 
gious worship. This step had become possible through the transforma- 
tion of the classical symbols in the solvent of Neo-platonic thought. Once 
it was made, once the boundaries had been crossed, the division into rec- 
ognized spheres began to fade.!98 


The key tenet of my interpretation — the pursuit of higher or divine love 
through the contemplation of beauty — is in keeping with the hypothesis that 
the painting was a refined marriage gift. The next chapter delves deeper into 
this theme and explores the use of artworks as gifts of love a half century later. 
Here, too, Ficino’s ideas seem to have played a part and the role of the imagina- 
tion is specifically addressed. 


198 Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s Mythologies’, 64. 
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FIGURE 57 Michelangelo Buonarroti, A Dream, ca. 1533, graphite on paper, 39.6 x 27.9 cm, The Courtauld 
Institute Gallery, London 
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CHAPTER 5 
Ficino’s Fantasy and Michelangelo’s Dream 


Beauty is impelled to find a face 

To dwell in: there, delight is such that I 
Seek nothing more; I would scour the sky 
To share with the elect this living grace. 


The Works of their creator bear his sign, 

So if my soul burns fiercely with love 

Of all fair shapes, then judgment from above 
Must hold me guiltless; beauty is divine. 


MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI! 


1 Melancholic Genius and Its Vices 


Melancholy has traditionally been considered the least desirable of the 
four temperaments. Ficino was the first to elaborate, in his De vita libri tres 
(1481-1489), the pseudo-Aristotelian notion? that melancholy, in spite of 
being problematic, also had a positive side: the possibility of genius. De 
vita therefore, contains elaborate therapeutic instructions to restrain the 
excesses of the melancholic temperament, such as irascibility? gluttony,* 


1 Translation: Peter Porter. Cf. Michelangelo, Rime, 279; J.M. Saslow, The Poetry of Michelangelo; 

An Annotated Translation, New Haven, London 1991, 470: ‘La forza d’un bel viso a che mi 
sprona?/ C'altro non c'e c'al mondo mi diletti:/ ascender vivo fra gli spirti eletti/ per grazia tal, 
cogni altra par men buona./ Se ben col fattor l'opra suo consuona,/ che colpa vuol giustizia 
ch'io n'aspetti,/ s''amo, anz'ardo, e per divin concetti/ onoro e stimo ogni gentil persona? 
(Pseudo-)Aristotle, Problemata, 30.1 (935a); Ficino, De vita, 1, v; K&C n7. 
On irascibility: Ficino, De vita 1, v; K&C, 19: 'Melancholy has a similarly tendency towards 
either extreme (...). This extremism does not occur in the other humors. Extremely hot, it 
produces the extremest boldness, even to ferocity; extremely cold, however, fear and extreme 
cowardice. Too much black bile can also lead to 'excitability and madness; De vita 1, v; K&C, 
117 and make one ‘excited and frenzied’, De vita 1, v; K&C, 117. 

According to Ficino, scholars can also become slow-witted and forgetful from an excess of 
phlegm and black bile. He suggests a number of remedies, but also says that anyone afflicted 
with this problem should 'altogether abstain that day from anger, coitus, drunkenness, labor 
and hot things.’ Ficino, De vita 1, XXV; K&C, 159. 

4 Ongluttony and excessive drinking esp. in ‘The Special Enemies of Scholars Are Five: Phlegm, 
Black Bile, Sexual Intercourse, Gluttony and Sleeping in the Morning”: ‘The second monster 
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apathy? and sexual desire® and how to temper moods of intense gloom.” 
Ficino’s directions are aimed at keeping the melancholic’s highly inflamma- 
ble but fragile spiritus aglow without causing it to be consumed entirely.8 He 
attributes the melancholic’s propensity to genius to an excess of black bile in 
the blood, which makes the spirit delicate and combustible — like a kind of 
brandy. This inflammability of the spirit causes the melancholic’s imagination 
to be exceptionally strong which makes him susceptible to a state of frenzy, 
equipping him for inspiration, for the arts and sciences, and even for the power 
of divination.? This frenzy makes his soul fly up to heaven, so to speak, but it 
leaves him burned-out and depressed after his ecstasy. 

The melancholic temperament as explained by Ficino — i.e. a difficult char- 
acter, combined with an inspired personality and a predisposition to genius — 
appears to have served as a model for the artistic temperament described in 
artist's biographies and treatises on art theory and depicted on self-referential 
works of art since the beginning of the sixteenth century. This presumed con- 
nection was first mapped out in the authoritative work Saturn and Melancholy 


is satiety in wine and food. For if wine is excessive or too hot and strong, it will fill the head 
with humors and very bad fumes. I pass over the fact that drunkenness makes men insane. 
And excessive food recalls all the power of nature first of all the stomach to digest it. This ren- 
ders nature unable to exert itself at the same time in the head and for reflection. In the next 
place, food badly digested dulls the sharpness of the mind with many dense vapors and with 
humors. But even if the food is sufficiently digested, nevertheless, as Galen says, ‘the mind is 
choked up with fat and blood and cannot perceive anything heavenly"; Ficino, De vita 1, VII; 
K&C, 123-127. 

5 On apathy: Ficino, De vita 1, v; K&C, 117-118, De vita 1, XXV; K&C, 159. He also explains that 
the hard-working melancholic should not work so long into the night that he needs to sleep 
during the day as this weakens the mind: De vita 1, v11; K&C, 125-129. 

6 On sexuality: ‘The first monster is sexual intercourse, especially if it proceeds even a little 
beyond one's strength; for indeed it suddenly drains the spirits, especially the more subtle 
ones, it weakens the brain, and it ruins the stomach and the heart- no evil can be worse for 
one's intelligence. For why did Hippocrates judge sexual intercourse to be like epilepsy, if not 
because it strikes the mind, which is sacred; (...) Finally nature has placed no sense farther 
from intelligence than touch. Ficino, De vita 1, v11; K&C, 125. General, negative remarks on 
this topic can also be found in De vita 11, xv; K&C, 210—210 and copiously in Ficino's De amore. 

7 On melancholy and gloom: Ficino, De vita, 1, v; K&C, 117-119; De vita, 1, XXV; K&C, 159; De vita, 
I, VII; K&C, 123-127; On constraining the melancholic temperament, see De vita, 1, X; 133-137, 
and I, XVIII; K&C, 147. 

8 Ficino, De vita, 1, v; K&C, ug: ‘the black bile (...) let it shine, but not burn’, and Walker, Spiritual 
and Demonic Magic from Ficino and Campanella, 4, who compares the difference between 
glowing and burning of the spiritus to the properties of alcohol. 

9 Devita, 1, V1; K&C, 123: ‘[T]he soul of the melancholic is ‘filled from above with divine influ- 
ences and oracles, and it always invents new and unaccustomed things and predicts the 
future’. 
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(1964) by Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl!? and in Born under Saturn by Rudolf 
and Margot Wittkower.! 

Ficino considered the practice and invention of many arts as proof of the 
divinity of man and his soul, and explicitly referred to the arts of painting and 
sculpture.!* Another proof is the way the imagination, one of the soul's facul- 
ties, acts on the body, by causing people to blush or faint or to feel nauseous or 
excited. As mentioned earlier, according to Ficino it is not only one's own body 
that can be influenced: the imagination of the mother, for instance, can affect 
the fetus. A strong imagination can cause other people to become sick or fall 
in love, it can cause epidemics or disasters, it can make people susceptible to 
prophetic dreams, and the arts can profit from it too. 

As laid out in chapter three, Ficino's ideas are based on a tradition derived 
from Aristotle. In this Aristotelian frame Ficino attempted to incorporate 
Neoplatonic, Platonist, Plotinian and Hermetic notions, such as Plato's pos- 
tulate, from the Phaedrus, that the imagination — since it is connected with 
the sense-impressions perceived by the body — can drag the soul down to the 
material world or prevent it from flying back to its divine origin.? On the other 
hand, sensing or imagining earthly beauty might cause the soul to remember 
the heavenly beauty of the world of ideas or forms, causing it to enter a state 
of frenzy, thus enabling it to return to its heavenly homeland." The theme of 


10  Klibansky, Panofsky en Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy, in particular 98-108. 

11 These studies unleashed a deluge of literature on melancholy, whereby also later works 
such as Robert Burton's (1577-1640) Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) were studied in detail. 
This work was published in Oxford in 1621 under the pseudonym Democritus Junior. He 
repeatedly expanded on and reprinted the work during his lifetime. Cf. R. Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, J. B. Bamborough, Th. C. Faulkner, N. K. Kiesling and R. L. Blair 
(eds.), 3 vols., Oxford, 1989-1994. For a survey of the literature on melancholy: J. Radden, 
The Nature of Melancholy; From Aristotle to Kristeva, Oxford, 2000. 

12 Although mentioned earlier, I bring in mind: ‘[Men] are the inventors of numberless arts 
and they develop and become more skilled as a result of daily practice; and what is mar- 
vellous, is that human arts make on their own whatever nature makes; it is as if we were 
not her slaves, but their rivals. Zeuxis so painted grapes that the birds flew up to him. 
Apelles so painted a mare and a dog that horses passing by whinnied and other dogs 
barked. Praxiteles sculpted a marble statue of Venus in a temple of the Indians that was 
so alluring, that it could scarcely be kept safe and unspotted from the lustful gazes of 
passersby. Using mathematical learning, Archytas of Tarentum made a dove out of wood, 
adjusted its balance, and inflated it with spirit, that it could fly. Mercurius [Trismegistus] 
reports that the Egyptians constructed statues of the gods in such a way that they would 
speak and walk. (...) In sum, man imitates all the works of divine nature, and perfects all 
the works of lower nature, correcting and emending them’ Ficino, TP X111, 3; Allen Iv, 
169-171. 

13 Plato, Phaedrus, 253D. 

14 Ibid., Phaedrus, 253D ff. and 244A ff. 
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divine inspiration was elaborated in the Timaeus where it is emphasised that 
phantasmata are created by God in the soul (i.e. the imagination) and that 
man is not always capable of understanding the images he receives in a state 
of inspirational frenzy. This notion is echoed in Ficino's Theologia Platonica: 


[m]en of great prudence and those most learned from their youth have 
not turned out to be the best poets. Rather, some of the poets were mad, 
as was said of Homer and Lucretius; but others were uneducated as 
Hesiod himself bore witness (...). Poets in a frenzy sing of many things, 
and marvellous ones at that, which a little later when their frenzy has 
abated they do not sufficiently understand: it is as if they themselves had 
not pronounced the words but God had spoken loudly through them as 
through trumpets.!5 


In De amore, a commentary on Plato’s Symposium, Ficino dealt extensively 
with the way in which the soul can ascend to the divine by imagining!® (inter- 
nalizing) and contemplating beauty.!” During the soul’s descent to the material 
world, impressions (rationes) of the Ideas were made on the soul, like ‘pictures 
on a wall'!? By experiencing earthly beauty the soul remembers the immutable 
perfection of the world of ideas to which it desires to return. Within this 
Platonist context, physical beauty is seen as a divine reflection shining through 
a human body!’ and loving this body is never judged negatively.?? It should 
be added, however, that listening to music and contemplating beauty belong 
within the domain of divine, heavenly love, whereas other sense experiences 
are relegated to the domain of earthly love, base lust and procreation. 

In Ficino’s De amore love is the all-encompassing and all-pervading force 
that moves the world. Through love of the higher for the lower, God rules the 
angels, the angels rule the soul, and the soul rules the body.?? But likewise love 


15 Ficino, rp XIII, 2; Allen 4, 127. 

16 Ficino, De amore, VI, 13; Jayne 134-5. 

17 Ibid., 1v, 6; VI, 1; VI, 13; esp. v, 6; Jayne, 95: ‘Beauty is a certain lively and spiritual grace 
infused by the shining ray of God, first in the Angel, and thence in the souls of men, the 
shape of bodies, and sounds; a grace which through reason, sight, and hearing moves and 
delights our souls; in delighting, carries them away, and in carrying them away, inflames 
them with burning love’. 

18 Ibid. v1, 13; Jayne, 134. Cf. De amore, 1.1 and V1.12. 

19 Ibid, v, 4-6. 

20 Ibid. De amore, v, 4-6 and 1, 4 

21 Ibid., De amore, 1, 3; 11, 7; 11, 9; V, 6; VI, 8-9; VI, 14. 

22 Ibid., De amore, 111, 1, but also 1, 3, 11, 1, v, 8. 
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binds together and harmonises all elements of the cosmos and causes them to 
work together. Hence this all-pervading force is also the master of all arts and 
sciences.?? 

Love causes the soul to forget itself so that it is overtaken by the desire to 
dwell in the soul of the beloved.?4 If this love is mutual, the soul finds itself 
again, safely kept in the soul of the beloved: 'one death, but a double resur- 
rection’? In conclusion, melancholics and cholerics are, according to Ficino, 
most sensitive to the lures of love, which is explained by the presence of bile 
in the body, which always makes them highly inflammable, each temperament 
after its own fashion. Because the spirit is consumed so forcefully, the blood 
turns thick and heavy so that love is a cause of much melancholy.?® 


2 Michelangelo, the Melancholic 


Both in the arts and the literature from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
onwards there are frequent references to the melancholic disposition of artists 
and their aptitude for genius. This can be seen in artists' biographies, not infre- 
quently written by fellow artists, but also in personal statements by the artists 
themselves in letters, drawings and paintings of a more personal nature. There 
is even a tendency to emphasise the divine character of artistic talents. These 
are expressions of the attempt to emancipate the art of painting and to elevate 
it to the level of a liberal art, equating it with, for instance, the art of poetry?" 
This process of emancipation had started earlier, for already in the course 
of the fifteenth century artists applied the principles of the artes liberales to 
promote the art of painting to that level. At both the theoretical and practical 
levels, they searched for shared principles in geometry, rhetoric or poetry.?? 


23 Ibid., De amore, 111,1; 1, 3; 11, 1; V, 8; 1112-4. 

24 Ibid, 1, 8, and vı, 9; Jayne 121: ‘Moreover, wherever the continuous attention of the soul 
is carried, there also fly the spirits, which are the chariots, or instruments of the soul (...). 
The lover's soul is carried toward the image of the beloved planted in his imagination, and 
thence toward the beloved himself. To the same place are also drawn the lover's spirits. 
Flying out there, they are continuously dissipated. 

25 Ibid, 11, 8; Cf. vi, 9-10, Jayne, 121: ‘Moreover, wherever the continuous attention of the 
soul is carried, there also fly the spirits, which are the chariots, or instruments of the soul 
(...). The lover's soul is carried toward the image of the beloved planted in his imagina- 
tion, and thence toward the beloved himself. To the same place are also drawn the lover's 
spirits. Flying out there, they are continuously dissipated’. 

26 Ibid., VI, 9. 

27 Vanden Doel, Nach den Regeln wolgegriindete Natiirlichkeit, 71-81. 

28 Vanden Doel, Nach den Regeln wolgegründete Natürlichkeit, 71-81. 
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Starting at the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, there was a shift 
in interest as artists, and the authors of art treatises, began to place greater 
emphasis on the inspirational and divine character of the creative process and 
the necessary innate talent.?? In sum, there was a shift from ars to ingenium, 
from acquired skills to innate proclivities.?? Kristeller pointed out that this was 
the result of ‘a certain Platonist fashion'?! conspicuously present in that period, 
but on the other hand it also contributed to the elevation of Lady Pictura. 

There are many and various ways in which artists refer to the inspirational 
character of their art by adapting concepts such as frenzy and melancholy. 
Michelangelo is the most conspicuous case in point; in his letters and poems,3? 
but also in his works of art, he shows that he suffers from the whims of the mel- 
ancholic temperament while at the same time coquettishing with a difficult 
though ‘brilliant’ character. Moreover he insinuates that his talent is innate and 
not acquired (in contrast to for instance Raphael, as Michelangelo suggests).83 
This promoted self-image was copied by his admirers and biographers, such as 
Condivi, Vasari and Francisco de Holanda. The way in which the latter makes 
Michelangelo speak for himself in his Roman Dialogues is telling: 


Talented artists are unsociable not from pride, but because they deem only 
very few spirits worthy of their art; and also in order not to be corrupted by 
the idle babbling of good-for-nothings and in order not to debase the ele- 
vated imagination that keeps their mind in perpetual ecstasy.34 


Gian Paolo Lomazzo also contributes to this image by comparing Michelangelo's 
qualities with the contemplative side of Saturn.?* The image of Michelangelo 


29 M. Barasch, Theories of Art, 1; From Plato to Winckelmann, New York, London 1985, 201 

30 See Barasch, Theories of Art, 1; From Plato to Winckelmann; on ars and ingenium, see J. A. 
Emmens, ‘Natuur, onderwijzing en oefening; Bij een drieluik van Gerrit Dou' in: Album 
discipulorum aangeboden aan professor Dr. J. G. van Gelder, Utrecht, 1963, 125ff. 

31 P.O. Kristeller, Francesco da Diacceto and Florentine Platonism in the Sixteenth Century; 
in: Miscellania Giovanni Mercati IV, Vatican City 1946, 60-268 (Mercati); Hankins, Plato in 
the Italian Renaissance, vol. 1, 3-26; Panofsky, Idea. 

32 An example from Michelangelo's sonnets are the phrases: la mia allegrezz’ e la manin- 
conia. E'| mio riposo son questi disagi, Michelangelo, Rime 267; Saslow, The Poetry of 
Michelangelo, 451. 

33 According to his authorised biography, his art and character were a divine gift, quite con- 
trary to Raphael who ‘non ebbe quest arte da natura ma per lungo studio’. A. Condivi, Vita 
di Michelangnolo, 63, 20, 52. 

34 F. de Holanda, Romeinse dialogen; Gesprekken met Michelangelo en Vittoria Colonna, 
transl. A. Boon, Amsterdam, 1993, 19-20. 

35 G. P. Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura (1590), and G. P. Lomazzo, Scritti sulle arti, ed. 
R. P. Ciardi, vol. 1, Florence, 1973, 276 ff. 
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as a melancholic can also be found in The School of Athens by his colleague and 
rival Raphael. Michelangelo is depicted there as the philosopher Heraclitus 
(‘the weeping philosopher’) in a pose that has become standard for the ico- 
nography of the melancholic (Figure 58; Cf. Figure 65). In all likelihood, this 
portrait of Michelangelo was meant as an an ode both to his personality and 
to his style of painting.?9 Recently it has been demonstrated that this part of 
the fresco was added later?" so that it is not certain whether this ‘tribute’ is 
made by Raphael or by another painter (for instance, Daniele da Volterra or 
Sebastiano del Piombo). 

In this context, I would like to focus on a number of Michelangelo's 
Presentation Drawings, which were probably gifts to Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 
a young nobleman loved by Michelangelo. The drawings date from around 
1533, made shortly after their first meeting. I will concentrate mainly on the 
drawing called Il Sogno or The Dream (Figure 57), but I also refer to The Rape 
of Ganymede, The Punishment of Tityus (Figure 75) and The Fall of Phaeton 
(Figure 77, 78, 79). I will finish with a brief examination of A Children's 
Bacchanal (Figure 80)?? and Archers (Figure 90), which were also part of the 
series for Tommaso.^? 


36 D. Redig de Campos, ‘Il pensieroso della Segnatura’ in: Michelangelo Buonarroti nel IV cen- 
tenario del giudizio universale (1541-1941), Florence 1942, 205-219; M. Ruvoldt, The Italian 
Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration; Metaphors of Sex, Sleep, and Dreams, Cambridge 
2004, 148. 

37 A.Nesselrath, ‘Rafael and Pope Julius IT, in: H. Chapman, T. Henry and C. Plazzotta (eds.), 
Rafael; From Urbino to Rome, London 2004, 281-293, in particular 285 and 293, note 46. 

38 | Ch.L. Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, Amsterdam 1979, 6-131. I use 
this article for its insights in relation to source material, not because of the possible ideo- 
logical perspectives of the publishing house. 

39  Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 61, 92. 

40 C. L. Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 6-131, 139-140 esp. 61, 92. 
Although Vasari presented Ganymede, Tityus and A Children's Bacchanal drawings as a 
single group, also The Dream and Archers display stylistic similarities and can be dated to 
the same period. According to Hirst Vasari's list is not conclusive. Judith Testa observes 
that in Ganymede, Tityus, Phaeton and The Dream the same young man is depicted in 
the same posture, but each time drawn from a different perspective. Finally, Battista 
Franco's The Battle at Montemurlo (1537, Figure 59) shows that the drawings were con- 
sidered as a whole; this picture contains references to Ganymede, The Dream, A Children's 
Bacchanal and even Archers. See F. Gandolfo, Il “dolce Tempo"; Mistica, Ermetismo e sogno 
nel Cinquecento (Roma, 1978), 151; Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 
161. Testa, Hirst and Frommel believe that Archers (drawn around 1530) is related to 
the other Cavalieri drawings in respect of style and content. J. A. Testa, "The iconogra- 
phy of the Archers; A study in Self-Concealment and Self-Revelation in Michelangelo's 
Presentation Drawings, in: Studies in Iconography 5 (1979), 45-72; M. Hirst, Michelangelo 
and his Drawings, New Haven, London, 1988, 111; Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei 
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FIGURE 58 Raffaello Sanzio, The School of Athens (detail: Heraclitus), 1509-151, fresco, 500 x 
770 cm, The Vatican, Stanza della Segnatura, Rome 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


In a letter dated 1 January 1533, Tommaso dei Cavalieri stated that on receiv- 
ing the first two drawings — Tityus and Ganymede — he intended to contemplate 


Cavalieri, 66-67; S. Buck and T. Bissolati, Michelangelo’ Dream, London 2010; T. Mc Call, 
S. Roberts and G. Fiorenza, Visual Cultures of Secrecy in Early Modern Europe, Missouri 
2013, 116. 
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FIGURE 59 Battista Franco, The Battle of Montemurlo and the Rape of Ganymede, 1537 or 
1537-1541, oil on wood, 137 x 173 cm, Palazzo Pitti, Galleria Palatina, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


them at least two hours a day.*! According to Vasari, the drawings were possibly 


41 The letter was published in Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 17: ‘In 
questo mezo mi vigliaro al manco doi hore alcuno giorno piacere in contemplare alcuni 
vostri desegni che pierantonio me a portati quali quanto piu li miro tanto piu mi piaciono 
et appogero i gran parte il mie male pensando alla speranza che'l detto pierantonio mia 
data di farmi vedere altre cose delle vostre”. (‘In the meantime I give myself the pleasure of 
contemplating both your drawings, which were brought to me by Pierantonio, for at least 
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intended to instruct Tommaso in the art of drawing.^? More probably, the draw- 
ings were gifts of love and seem to have been part of the letters and poems that 
Michelangelo dedicated to the young man. The theme of melancholy surfaces 
in a poem in which Michelangelo compares himself to the moon, the night and 
darkness; Tommaso is the sun.^3 


3 Michelangelo and Tommaso dei Cavalieri 


Michelangelo met the 20-year-old Tommaso dei Cavalieri at a turning point 
in his life (1532), shortly after a long-drawn out conflict with the heirs of Pope 
Julius 11 ( 1513) ended, making it possible for him to finally return to Rome.44 
Tommaso was an acquaintance of the sculptor Pierantonio Cecchini, a friend 
of Michelangelo's, and the two of them probably met in the circle of Cardinal 
Ridolfi, a cousin of Alessandro de’ Medici.^? Michelangelo called at Tommaso's 
house — which is in the present-day Largo Argentina — in December 1532; his 
first letter to the young man, however, is lost.46 In January 1533, when Tommaso 
was taken ill, a passionate correspondence ensued. Poems from that period, in 
which Michelangelo explicitly refers to the Platonist theory of love, are extant. 
Frommel believes that art and Platonism were central themes in both their con- 
versations and their early correspondence. Michelangelo's gift drawings from 


two hours a day. The longer I admire them, the better I begin to like them, and I alleviate 
the greater part of my pain by thinking of the hope that Pierantonio gave me of seeing 
other things by you’) 

42 Vasaris remarks mainly concern Ganymede, Tityus and A Children's Bacchanal. 
G. Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccelenti pittori, scultori e architettori, G. Milanesi (ed.), 
Florence, 1878-1885, V11, 271ff. They are also mentioned in Vasari's first edition of Le vite 
(Florence, 1550), 111, 986, and in Benedetto Varchi’s commemorative address of 1564; 
G. Vasari, La vita di Michelangelo nelle redazioni del 1550 e del 1568; Curata e commen- 
tata da Paola Barocchi, Milano, 1962, 1898. Cf. Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei 
Cavalieri, 6. 

43 Michelangelo, Rime, 104: ‘E come quell che contrafà se stesso, / qundo è ben notte, più 
buio esser suole, / ond'io di far ben mal m affliggo e lagno. // Pur mi consola assai l'esser 
concesso / far giorno chiar mia oscura notte al sole / che a voi fu dato al nascer per com- 
pagno. (‘And now, just as one who imitates himself / grows darker as the night is well 
advanced. / I’m troubled and grieved at doing so much wrong. // Yet I'm much comforted 
that the power to make / my night into day has been granted to the sun / that was given to 
you at birth as a companion") Saslow, The Poetry of Michelangelo, 234. 

44 . Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 8. 

45 Ibid.,14. 

46 Ibid. 15. 
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that period would then be the result of a mutual train of thought and since the 
themes were self-evident to both, neither Michelangelo, nor Tommaso would 
analyse the complexities of their content in their correspondence.” 

That Michelangelo was familiar with Platonist theories of love is clear from 
the authorised biography by Condivi, who would tone down^? the gossip 
regarding Michelangelo’s homosexuality4® by pointing out that Michelangelo 
spoke about love frequently, but always in a Platonist sense,5° though Condivi 
would confess to being unfamiliar with what Plato had had to say on the sub- 
ject.5! The poems that Michelangelo wrote for Tommaso also testify to the 
Platonist conception of love, as there are frequent references to the soul’s 
ascent to God through the perception of earthly beauty. In one of the earliest 
poems there is a reference to souls in two bodies becoming one and ‘soaring 
up to heaven with equal wings’.5? Repeatedly Michelangelo hints at Tommaso's 


47 Ibid, 21. 

48 ‘He also loved the beauty of the human body, as one who best understands it; and in 
such wise that certain carnal-minded men, who are not able to comprehend the love of 
beauty unless it be lewd or shameful, have taken occasion to think and speak evil of him, 
as if Alcibiades, a youth of perfect beauty, had not been purely loved by Socrates, from 
whose side he arose as from the side of his father’ A. Condivi, The Life of Michelangelo, Ch. 
Robertson (transl.) and C. B. Holroyd (ed.), London, 2006, 166. 

49 The term ‘homosexuality’ is problematic in this context, because it was first used in the 
eighteenth century. However, the first (Early Modern) testimonies of a ‘homosexual 
identity’ originate from the sixteenth century, and that of painter Giovan Antonio Bazzi 
(il Sodoma) was probably the first surviving one. Cf. J. M. Saslow, ‘Homosexuality in the 
Renaissance; Behavior, Identity and Artistic Expression’, in: M. Duberman, M. Vicinus and 
G. Chauncey, jr., Hidden from History; Reclaiming the Gay and Lesbian Past, London, 1989, 
90-105, in particular 100. 

50 This, too, was probably not unproblematic, see: Hanegraaff, ‘Under the Mantle of Love’. 

51 ‘I have often heard Michael Angelo reason and discourse of Love, and learned after- 
wards from those who were present that he did not speak otherwise of Love than is to 
be found written in the works of Plato. For myself I do not know what Plato says of Love, 
but I know well that I, who have known Michael Angelo so long and so intimately, have 
never heard issue from his mouth any but the most honest of words, which had the power 
to extinguish in youth every ill-regulated and unbridled desire which might arise (...). He 
loved not only human beauty, but universally every beautiful thing — a beautiful horse, 
a beautiful dog, a beautiful country, a beautiful plant, a beautiful mountain, a beautiful 
forest, and every place and thing beautiful and rare after its kind, admiring them all with 
a marvellous love; thus choosing the beauty in nature as the bees gather honey from the 
flowers, using it afterwards in their works, as all those have done who ever made a noise 
in painting’, Condivi, The Life of Michelangelo, 166-7. 

52 Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 23; It concerns Michelangelo, Rime, 
59, ‘s’ un’ anima in duo corpi è fatta eternal,/ amo levando al cielo e con pari ale;/ s Amor 
d'un colpo e d'un dorato strale/ le viscer di duo petti arda e discerna’; Saslow, 152: ‘If one 
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outward beauty as a reflection of the beauty of his soul.53 Another poem from 
this period specifically refers to a struggle against ‘bodily lust’ or the desire to 
surrender oneself to physical love.5+ 

According to Frommel there is a connection between these themes in 
the poems written for Tommaso, and the Ganymede- and Tityus-drawing, 
which were presented to him as gifts around 1533. The subject matter of the 
Ganymede, a beautiful young man who is abducted by Jupiter and carried off 
to heaven on the wings of an eagle, refers to the ascent of the soul through the 
observation of earthly beauty. The suffering of Tityus, on the other hand, is 
more in line with the struggle against the temptations of physical love or base 
desire with which Tityus is traditionally associated, since Jupiter punished him 
for seducing Latona. This is addressed further below. 


soul in two bodies is made eternal,/ raising both to heaven with similar wings;/ If Love 
with one blow and one gilded dart / burn and rend the vitals in two breasts’. Cf. Saslow, 16, 
31, and the following sonnets, in which Platonic influences are recognizable: Saslow, 37, 
59, 62, 79, 83, 84, 89, 99, 104, 105, 166, 260. 

53 Michelangelo, Rime, 83: ‘Véggio nel tuo bel viso, signor mio, / quel che narrar mal 
puossi in questa vita: / l'anima, della carne ancor vestita, / con esso è già più volte 
ascesa a Dio’ en ‘[E] chi v’ ama con fede / trascende a Dio e fa dolce la morte’; Saslow, 
195: ‘I see in your beautiful face, my lord, / what can scarcely be related in this life: / my 
soul, although still clothed in its flesh, / has already risen often with it to God’ en ‘[S]o 
he who loves you in faith / rises up to God and holds death sweet. Cf. Rime, 105: ‘Non 
vider gli occhi cosa mortale / allor che ne’ bei vostri intera pace / trovai, ma dentro, 
ov’ ogni mal dispiace, / chi damor l’ alma a sé simil m assale; Saslow, 236: ‘My eyes did 
not see any mortal object / when I found complete peace in your beautiful eyes, / but 
saw within them, where every evil’s despised, / him who invests my soul, so like him, 
with love’ en ‘Voglia sfrenata el senso è, non amore, / che |’ alma uccide; e ‘l nostro 
fa perfetti / gli amici qui, ma più per morte in cielo’; ‘Unbridled desire is merely the 
senses, not love, / and slays the soul; our love makes us perfect friends / down here, 
but even more, through death, in heaven. Cf. Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei 
Cavalieri, 26-27. 

54 Michelangelo, Rime, 66: ‘[N]el mie propio valor, senz'altra guida, / caduta è l'alma che 
fu già si degna’ en ‘O carne, o sangue, o legno, o doglia strema, / giusto per vo’ si facci 
el mie peccato, / di ch’ i' pur nacqui, e tal fu ‘l padre mio. // Tu sol se’ buon; la tuo pietà 
suprema / soccorra al mie preditto iniquo stato, / sì presso a morte e si lontan de Dio’; 
Saslow 162: ‘[T]rusting my own power, and no other guide, / my soul, which was so worthy 
once, has fallen en ‘O flesh, O blood, O wood, O ultimate pain! / Through you may be 
justified all of my sin, / in which I was born, just as my father was. //You alone are good; 
may your infinite mercy / relieve my predestinated state of wickedness, / so near to death 
and so far from God.’ Regarding this poem, Frommel observes that it was not always easy 
for Michelangelo to separate divine love from sensual love; Frommel, Michelangelo und 
Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 24-25. 
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4 Michelangelo’s Platonism 


Both Vasari and Condivi tell how the young Michelangelo was trained as a sculp- 
tor in the sculpture garden of Lorenzo de’ Medici at San Marco, situated near the 
monastery of that name in Florence, where artists may have worked after the 
example of Classical sculptures In a convincing article, Caroline Elam man- 
aged to reconstruct the location of the San Marco garden and thereby made 
Michelangelo’s affiliation with that garden plausible on the basis of sources other 
than Vasari and Condivi. Leonardo da Vinci may have also worked in that garden. 

Condivi tells that the young Michelangelo had sculpted the head of a faun 
there, which attracted the attention of Lorenzo and prompted him to imme- 
diately invite the young artist into his household.5° The San Marco garden is 
commemorated in a number of depictions fashioned much later. On a tapestry 
(1571) after a design by Stradano, Lorenzo is depicted in his garden surrounded 
by artists who are either at work or showing their works." In 1635, Ottavio 
Vannini painted the San Marco garden on a fresco in Palazzo Pitti, showing the 
young Michelangelo with his faun (Figure 60). This decoration was painted 
next to a fresco by Francesco Furini (c. 1600-1646) on which the other much- 
loved though occasionally questioned myth of the Medici is depicted: the 
Platonic Academy of Marsilio Ficino (Figure 94). 

In Lorenzo’s household the young Michelangelo would have become 
acquainted with Classical myths and philosophy, especially the Platonism so 
characteristic of Il Magnifico’s circle, to which Ficino, Pico, Cristoforo Landino 
and Poliziano belonged.5? Here he would also encounter two of his later 
patrons: Pope Leo x (1476-1521) and Pope Clement VII (1478-1534), the son and 
cousin of Lorenzo the Magnificent.5? His acquaintance with Angelo Poliziano 


55 C. Elam, ‘Lorenzo de’ Medici's Sculpture Garden, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen 
Instituts in Florenz, XXXV1 (1992), Florence, 41. The importance and existence of this 
sculpture garden and even Michelangelo’s association with it, have been contested on 
several occasions, because both Vasari and Condivi were believed to have had a hidden 
agenda in bringing up this anecdote: Vasari would have wanted to present the garden as 
a forerunner of the sixteenth-century Accademia del Disegno, and Condivi would have 
wanted to stress Michelangelo's close relationship with the Medici. Elam, ‘Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s Sculpture Garden’, 55. 

56 A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, ed. E. S. Barelli, Milano 1964, 27-28 

57 Elam, ‘Lorenzo de’ Medicis Sculpture Garden’, 57. The tapestry is after a design by 
Giovanni Stradano (1523-1605) from 1571. 

58 Frommel, 32. Michelangelo worked under Domenico Ghirlandaio on the frescoes of the 
Tornabuoni chapel (1490) in de Santa Maria Novella in Florence, which depict Ficino, 
Landino and Poliziano. 

59  Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 8. 
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FIGURE 60 Ottavio Vannini, Lorenzo il Magnifico Surrounded by Artists in the Sculpture Garden Meets 
Michelangelo, 1635, fresco, dimensions unknown, Palazzo, Museo degli Argenti, Salone di 
Giovanni da San Giovanni, Florence 
PHOTO: ©2019. PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE 


must have been of a particularly personal nature, since Condivi writes about 
Poliziano’s influence on the young man: 


In the same house [of the Medici] lived Poliziano, a very learned and 
sharp-witted man, as everybody knows and as show his writings. He knew 
Michelangelo’s elevated spirit, loved him very much and continuously 
urged him to study, which he did not need, always explaining him things 
and giving him something to do. One day, he suggested among other 
things, the Rape of Deianira and the Battle of the Centaurs, explaining 
him the whole story in every detail.99 


60 A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Pisa 1823, 10 (my translation). Cf. A. Condivi, 
The Life of Michelangelo, A. Sedgwick-Wohl (transl.), H Wohl (ed.), University Park, 
Pennsylvania 1999, 14-15. Summers also addresses the influence of members of Lorenzo's 
circle, including Ficino. He also refers to the importance of Poliziano’s personal bond 
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Given his introduction into Lorenzo’s household and these personal contacts, 
it is likely that the Platonism of Lorenzo's circle was part of Michelangelo's 
education. As mentioned earlier, Michelangelo was familiar with Platonist the- 
ories of love, as becomes clear from Condivi. He may have become acquainted 
with these theories through the Italian version of Ficino’s De amore, which had 
probably been circulating in manuscript form since 1474, or through the work 
of Ficino's favourite pupil Francesco da Diacceto.®” 

After 1516 Michelangelo's Platonism may have intensified, when he became 
a member of the Accademia Sacra dei' Medici in Rome. He will have met 
Diacceto here, and Giovanni Corsi, who became a biographer of Ficino. This 
Academy was established by Leo x in 15159? The most important document 
testifying to its existence is a petition sent to Pope Leo x in 1519 by its mem- 
bers, including Michelangelo and Diacceto (Figure 61 and 62). This petition 
requested that Dante's remains be returned to Florence, where Michelangelo 
would build a tomb in memory of the deceased poet.** Kristeller points out 


with the young Michelangelo, Summers, 242-249. Saslow examines in detail the impor- 
tance of Ficino's influence, Saslow, 6, 9, 31, 45, 59, 62, 83, 104, 105, 166, 260. 

61  Twofriendsof Lorenzo il Magnifico, Bernardo del Nero and Antonio Manetti, asked him for 
an Italian version (and, incidentally, an Italian version of Pimander), which Ficino began 
working on in 1474. It was published after his death in 1544. The Latin version is known 
to have begun circulating in 1469 and was published in 1484. However, it is almost cer- 
tain that Michelangelo did not read Latin. Jayne, ‘The Circumstances of Composition'3-4, 
26—7, J. Devereux, 'The Textual Tradition of Ficino's De amore, Renaissance Quarterly 28 
(1975), 173-182. 

62 Francesco (di Zanobi) Cattani da Diacceto (1466-1522), not to be confused with 
Francesco Cattani da Diacceto (1531-1595), the latter bishop of Fiesole. Benedetto Varchi 
wrote Diacceto's biography, which was published in 1561 along with Diacceto's Italian 
love treatises. Kristeller, Mercati, 269. Diacceto is missing from the list of students that 
Ficino drew up between 22 July and 3 August 1492 because their first contact dates 
from September 1492. On 27 September Ficino replied to a letter from Diacceto and 
Giovanni Vittorio Soderini. On 11 July 1493 Ficino sent Diacceto another letter. In Ficino's 
Parmenides commentary, which was written between 1493 and 1494 (and published in 
1496) he praises Diacceto and says that he is working on De pulchro. According to Ficino's 
will, he bequeathed one of his Greek codices to Diacceto. Diacceto refers regularly to his 
tutor. Diacceto's student, Giovanni Corsi, wrote a short biography of Ficino. Kristeller, 
Mercati, 271. 

63 Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 33, Kristeller, Mercati, 260—304. 
According to Frommel, this may even have been 'als Fortsetzung von Ficinos platonischer 
Akademie’, but furnishes no evidence to support this. 

64 Archivo Diplomatico di Firenze, proveniente dallo Spedale di S. Maria Nuova, 20 Ottobre 
1519. Later on the petition appeared in print regularly, like a number of other documents 
dating from around 1515-1516. Still other documents describe the institutional structure of 
the academy; for example, a letter to Leo x of 23 October 1516 speaks of 'Antonio d' Orsino 
Benintendi nostro Presidente’ and is signed ‘Presidentes et Coll.(egium) Sacrae Academiae 
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that the Academy possessed a ‘papal charter which granted ... the right to 
crown poets and orators’. The petition was signed by various members of the 
Academy, including ‘Franciscus Cataneus Diacetius® (...) Michelagnolo schul- 
tore [sic] and Joannes Cursius' (Giovanni Corsi).96 

Presumably, the contact between Diacceto and Michelangelo — through the 
Accademia Sacra — was important for Michelangelo's Platonist ideas as they are 
represented in his poems, but also in his Cavalieri-drawings. Diacceto may have 
lent Michelangelo a manuscript of the Italian version of Ficino's De amore, but 
more likely, Michelangelo was familiar with the Platonist theories of love that 
Diacceto expounded in his Panegirico all'amore, which was (finished in 1508 
and) published in Rome in 1526.97 Hence it is possible that both Michelangelo 
and Tommaso, either before or during their meeting in 1532, became familiar 
with ideas on Platonic love through this work. Though there are slight differ- 
ences, the work is, in general, a summary of Ficino's De amore. Also Diacceto's 


Florentinae. Kristeller, Mercati, 275, A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, A. F. 
Gori (ed.), Florence 1746, 112-115, D. Moreni (ed.), Vita Dantis Aligherii a J. Mario Philelpho 
scripta, Florence 1828, 138-144, A. Goiti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence 1875, 11, 
82-84, L. Frati and C. Ricci (eds.), J| sepolcro di Dante, Scelta di curiosità letterarie, no. 235, 
Bologna 1889, 50-57, I. del Lungo, Dellesilio di Dante, Florence 1881, 183-188. 

65 Besides De Medici's Accademia Sacra, Diacceto may have visited the Orti Oricellari, the 
gardens of Bernardo Rucellai and his wife Nannina de' Medici (Lorenzo il Magnifico's 
sister). Palla Rucellai was apparently also a member of Accademia Sacra. 

66 The text of the signature reads: ‘Ego P. Andreas Gam. reverendissimi Archiep. Flor. Vicarius 
licet indignus id quod in precibus continetur supplico; Ego Franciscus Cataneus Diacetius 
quicquid superius continetur humiliter a S.V. deposco; Jacobus Althychyerus de Florencia 
ex Ordine Servorum (...); Hieronymus Benivenius (...), Pallas Oricellarius (...), Laurentius 
Salviatus (...); Laurentius Stroza (...); Petrus Franciscus de Medicis (...); Alexander Paccius 
Gulielmi filius (...), Jacobus Nardu (...), Bartholomaeus Cerretanus (...), Jacobus Modestus 
(...), Io Michelangelo schultore il medesimo a Vostra S.ta suplicho oferendomi al DIVIN 
POETA fare la sepultura sua chondecente e in locho onorevole in questa cictà, Lodovicus 
Alemannus (...); Petrus Franciscus Portinarius (...), Joannes Cursius (...), Alphonsus 
Stroza (...), Petrus Martellus (...), Gerotius de Medicis (...), Robertus Accaiuolus (...). 
The text continues: 'Sed iam nominibus Achademicorum faciamus modum, quae nisi a 
nobis consulto reiecta fuissent, ea erat confluentium copia ille innumerabilis numerus, 
ut voluminibus non litteris agere cum tua Sancitate opportuisset’ Kristeller, Mercati, 277. 
Diacceto's Panegirico all'amore was dedicated to Palla Rucellai (Pallas Oricellarius) and 
Giovanni Corsi (Joannes Cursius). The list also mentions Girolamo Benivieni, who was a 
friend of Pico della Mirandola, and Jacopo Modesti, one of Poliziano's students. 

67 The Latin version was first printed in Basel in 1563. Manuscripts may have been circulat- 
ing during his lifetime. Known documents are (a possibly original) manuscript of Vat. 
Rossianus 423, with a commission for cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, later Clement vtr, and 
Ms. I1 IV 34, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Firenze (cart. s. xvi in. Magl. X11, 47, Strozzi 
collection), Kristeller, Mercati, 278. C£. S. Buck and T. Bissolati, Michelangelo's Dream, 
London 2010, 104, 13. 
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FIGURE 61 Document in Archivo di Stato di Firenze, Diplomatico, custodie, provenziena 
Spedale S. Maria Nuova, 20 October 1519 (detail with signature Michelangelo) 
PHOTO: BY AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 62 Document in Archivo di Stato di Firenze, Diplomatico, custodie, provenziena 
Spedale S. Maria Nuova, 20 October 1519 
PHOTO: BY AUTHOR 


I tre libri d'amore, on which he worked between 1508 and 151 and which was 
probably in circulation before it was published together with the Panegirico in 
1561,88 may have been a source for Michelangelo and Tommaso. The influence 
on Michelangelo’s Presentation Drawings of the ideas in Ficino’s De amore, 
summarized in the Panegirico and I tre libri d'amore by Diacceto, are examined 
below. Diacceto’s De pulchro, which was published in 1529, is a less plausible 
source because Michelangelo did not read Latin; The signatures of the afore- 
mentioned document, signed by everyone in Latin except Michelangelo, who 
signed in Italian, demonstrate that Michelangelo did not even pretend to have 
a command of Latin. De pulchro will therefore not be discussed here.5? 


68 X F.Cattani da Diacceto, I tre libri d'amore; Con un panegirico all'amore et con la vita del detto 
autore fatta da m. Benedetto Varchi, Venice 1561 (1TL). 

69 For more on Michelangelo's knowledge of Latin, see C. de Tolnay, Corpus dei disegni di 
Michelangelo, 4 vols., Novarra 1975-1980. Diacceto worked on De Pulchro between 1491 and 
1494; he dedicated it to Giovanni Vittorio Soderini first and then in 1514 to Palla Rucellai, a 
member of the Accademia Sacra dei Medici. C£.F. Cattani da Diacceto, De pulchro libri 111; 
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5 Ilsogno or The Dream 


Before returning to the Ganymede and Tityus drawings, I will first concentrate 
on the drawing known as The Dream or Il Sogno.”°” Panofsky describes the 


Accedunt opuscula inedita et dispersa necnon testimonia quaedam ad eumdem pertinentia, 
S. Matton (ed.), Pisa 1986, x11—x111. I tre libri d'amore was dedicated to Piero Ruccellai, 
Panegirico all' amore to Palla Ruccellai and Giovanni Corsi. 

70 Iam grateful to the Courtauld Institute of Art (London), and especially Stephanie Buck, 
who allowed me to study the drawing in detail on site. There are a number of known ver- 
sions, of which at least three are contemporary; these show some details more clearly. See 
the copies of Marcello Venusti (1540, Figure 63), Alessandro Allori (1579/80, Figure 64), 
which has a reverse side with the portrait of Bianca Cappello, Nicolas Beatrizet (1545), as 
well as a majolica plate from 1543. Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration; 
Buck, Michelangelo's Dream; B. Barnes, Michelangelo in Print; Reproductions as Response in 
the Sixteenth Century, Farnham, 2017, 86-113; C.C. Bambach, C. Barry, F. Cagliotti, C. Elam 
e.o., Michelangelo; Divine Draftsman and Designer, New York 2017, 380. For the other draw- 
ings by Michelangelo mentioned here; De Tolnay, Corpus dei disegni di Michelangelo. 

71 Itis very likely that Michelangelo drew the The Dream for Tommaso dei Cavalieri. Only 
Thode doubts the origin of the drawing, H. Thode, Michelangel; Kritische Untersuchungen 
über seine Werke, 3 vols., Berlin 1908-1913, 11, 375. However his postulate is not tenable, 
see the discussion by, inter alia, L. Goldscheider, Michelangelo Drawings, London 1957, 49. 
Winner, Joannides, Ruvoldt and the authors of Drawings by Michelangelo in the Collection of 
Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle are convinced that The Dream is by Michelangelo. 

It cannot be proven with certainty that the drawing was made for Cavalieri, but this 
is widely assumed. M. Winner, 'Michelangelo's IL Sogno as an Example of an Artist's 
Visual Reflection in His Drawings, in: $myth, C.H. and A. Gilkerson (eds.), Michelangelo 
Drawings, Hannover, London 1992, 227 ff; P. Joannides, Michelangelo and his Influence; 
Drawings from Windsor Castle, Washington, London 1997, 55; Ruvoldt, The Italian 
Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration; Metaphors of Sex, Sleep, and Dreams, 141 ff., Aa.vv., 
Drawings by Michelangelo in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, the 
British Museum and other English Collections, London 1975, 108. 

Other publications that discuss The Dream: H. Thode, Michelangelo; Kritische 
Untersuchungen über seine Werke, 3 vols., Berlin 1908—1913, 111, no. 520; C. Justi, Michelan- 
gelo; Neue Beitráge, Berlin 1909, 347; A.E. Brinckmann, Michelangelo; Zeichnungen, 
Munich 1925, no. 59; K. Frey, Die Handzeichnungen Michelangelos, Berlin 1925, no. 157, 
228-237; B. Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters, Chicago 1938, no. 1748b; 
Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 171-230, 223-225; A. Pigler, The Importance of Iconographical 
Exactitude, Art Bulletin 21 (1939); S. Lee, ‘Daniels Dream; A Significant Misnomer’, Art 
Quarterly 9 (1946), 257—260; A. Marabottini, ‘Il Sogno di Michelangelo in una copia sco- 
nosciuta’, in: Scritti di storia dell'arte in onore di Lionello Venturi, 2 vols, Rome 1956, 1, 
349-258, Dussler, Die Zeichnungen des Michelangelo; Kritischer Katalog, Berlin 1959, no. 
589; C. de Tolnay, Corpus dei disegni di Michelangelo. 4 vols., Novarra 1975-80, 5, no. 169; 
E. Battisti, Michelangelo o dell’ ambiguità iconografica, in: Festschrift Leopold Dussler, 
Munich 1972, 209—222; F. Hartt, The Drawings of Michelangelo, London, 1971, no. 359; F. 
Gandolfo, Il Dolce Tempo’; Mistica, Ermetismo e sogno nel Cinquecento, Roma 1978, 138- 
152, Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 215—216; R.S. Liebert, Michelangelo; 
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central figure in the drawing as a young man surrounded by a wreath of unreal 
and vaguely depicted figures which can easily be recognized as dream visions. 
They represent the seven cardinal sins, says Panofsky: gluttony, lust, avarice, 
pride, wrath, envy and sloth.’ Frommel agrees that the drawing was made for 
Tommaso”? and in general follows Panofsky’s interpretation:"^ an allegory of 
virtues and vices, showing the human soul surrounded by the cardinal sins.” 
Both Dussler?5 and Ruvoldt remark that virtues are lacking, as well as the sin of 
pride,”’ which casts doubts on Panofsky’s interpretation. 

According to Ruvoldt, the meaning of the drawing should be sought 
in views on melancholy, inspiration and frenzy, especially Ficino’s;’® the 
globe on which the young man leans, refers to the iconography of the mel- 
ancholic.7? This globe was seen by Panofsky and Frommel as a reference to 
the inconstancy of Fortune,®° and was dismissed by Hartt as an unimportant 
prop.?! On Dürer's famous Melencolia I (Figure 65) and on Jacob de Gheijn’s 


A Psychoanalytic Study of His Life and Images, New Haven, 1983, 307-310; J. M. Saslow, 
Ganymede in the Renaissance; Homosexuality in Art and Society, New Haven, 1986, 17-62; 
A. Perrig, Michelangelo’s Drawings; The Science of Attribution, Michael Joyce (transl.), New 
Haven, London 1991, 33; J. Paoletti, ‘Michelangelo’s Masks’, The Art Bulletin, 74 (1992); E.H. 
Gombrich, ‘Sleeper Awake! A Literary Parallel to Michelangelo’s The Dream of Human 
Life’, in: A. Grann and H. Widauer, Festschrift fiir Konrad Oberhuber. Milan, 2000, 30-32 
and M. Ruvoldt, ‘Michelangelo’s Dream, The Art Bulletin 85 (2003), 86-113. 

72 This interpretation began with Hieronymus Tetius, a seventeenth-century visitor of the 
Palazzo Barberini, who saw a copy of the Sogno there. In the young man he saw the human 
mind surrounded by an angel and the representations of the sins. Panofsky, Studies in 
Iconology, 171ff. 

73 Frommel,67.Heobservesthat in contrast to the sonnets for Cavalieri not ‘die Beziehung 
von Ich und Du im Mittelpunkt steht, sondern die menschliche Seele mit ihrem gottli- 
chen Ursprung und ihren irdischen Gefáhrdungen. Insofern haben die Sonette stárker 
bekennenden, die Zeichnungen starker pidagogischen Charakter: 

74 . Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 66. 

75 Ibid., 66. Andrew Pigler, in The Importance of Iconographical Exactitude, 228—237, makes 
an exception and believes the image should be seen as a depiciton of Ovid's House of Sleep 
whereby the young man represents the god Hypnos. Ruvoldt, p. 210, note 3. 

76 Dussler, Die Zeichnungen des Michelangelo, 268. 

77 Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 154. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 
171, did not notice the absence of Pride. Hartt, The Drawings of Michelangelo, 251, tries 
to trivialize this problem by suggesting that because all of the cardinal sins ensue from 
Pride, this particular this vice need not be depicted. The argument is weak. 

78 Her research is based on F. Gandolfo, Il dolce Tempo’. 

79  Acopy by Allessandro Allori from c. 1579-80 indicates that this is an actual globe. He filled 
in the topographical details that Michelangelo merely suggested, Ruvoldt, The Italian 
Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration 169. 

80o Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 171 ff. 

81 Hartt, The Drawings of Michelangelo, 251. 
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FIGURE 63 Marcello Venusti, A Dream, ca. 1540, oil on panel, 91 x 61.5 cm, Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


engraving on the same topic (Figure 66), there is a depiction of a globe, an 
object that traditionally refers to the melancholic’s skill in geometry (‘earth 
measuring ).?? Ficino also refers to the relationship between the melancholic 
temperament and the earth. When he addresses the causes of melancholy, he 
argues: 


The natural cause seems to be that for the pursuit of the sciences, espe- 
cially the difficult ones, the soul must draw in upon itself from external 
things to internal as from circumference to the center, and while it spec- 
ulates, it must stay immovable at the very center (...) of man. Now to col- 
lect oneself from the circumference to the center, and to be fixed in the 
center, is above all the property of the Earth itself, to which black bile is 
analogous.83 


82 Timmers, Symboliek en iconografie van de Christelijke kunst, no. 1695, 735. 
83 Ficino, De vita, 1, 1v; K&C, 113. 
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FIGURE 64 Alessandro Allori, The Dream or Allegory of Human Life, ca. 1579-1580, oil on 
copper, 58 x 75.5 cm, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


The engravings by Dürer and De Gheijn illuminate the similarity in the postures 
of the two melancholics and of Heraclitus in The School of Athens (Figure 58), 
which was presumed to be a portrait of Michelangelo. 

Not only does the globe in Michelangelo’s Sogno drawing refer to an ico- 
nography of the melancholic temperament, but so do the vices depicted in 
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the work, i.e. gluttony, lust, wrath and sloth. Looking from left to right, we see 
cloudlike figures along the semicircle: a man roasting meat above a fire, and 
another one drinking voraciously (gluttony), some nude, kissing figures, gen- 
itals?^ (lust), a hand with a purse, two people fighting (wrath), and finally, to 
the right, a sleeping figure (sloth). These figures bring to mind the deficien- 
cies of the melancholic temperament as described by Ficino, who at the time 
was considered the most important authority on this subject. In addition to 
these vices, avarice is represented by the image of the hand with a purse; this 
is something that Ficino did not expound on but that nevertheless belongs 
to the iconography of the melancholic. A money bag can be found in Dürer's 
Melencolia 1 (Figure 65, near the feet of the seated figure) and in Ripa’s image 
of the melancholic (Figure 67). 

In addition to the frailties of this temperament, Ficino mentions an over- 
active imagination resulting from a surplus of black bile.85 The cloudlike fan- 
tasies seem to allude to this.8° The iconography of Il sogno seems to relate to 
the melancholic temperament rather than the soul surrounded by the seven 
cardinal sins. The drawing more likely is an equivalent of the engravings by 
Diirer and De Gheijn, except that Michelangelo’s figure was not depicted in 
a pensive or depressed mood, but rather an inspired one. Il sogno shows not 
only the negative characteristics of the melancholic, but also a positive one: his 
inclination towards frenzy and inspiration. An angelic figure, which could best 
be denoted by the polysemic term spiritus, blows on the young man with a 
trumpet from above in an almost literal depiction of the concept of inspira- 
tion. Regarding the trumpet, we find Ficino remarks in his Theologia Platonica: 


Poets in a frenzy sing of many things (...), which a little later when their 
frenzy has abated they do no sufficiently understand: it is as if they them- 
selves had not pronounced the words but God had spoken loudly through 
them as through trumpets.?? 


84 The genitals on what is considered the original drawing by Michelangelo were probably 
obscured. On a number of copies of the drawing they are clearly visible. See also Winner, 
‘Michelangelo’s “Il sogno", 228ff.; Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 
152, 182-183. 

85 ‘Melancholy vexes the mind with continual care and frequent absurdities and unsettles 
judgment, Ficino, De vita, 1, 2, p. 113. 

86 There may be other figures in the drawing that represent these vices. In the aforemen- 
tioned semi-circle there are two contemplative, almost brooding, figures: just above the 
man roasting meat (lower left corner) and under the purse. Though this is pure specula- 
tion, one might imagine modern viewers seeing, above the heads of the figures, cartoon- 
ish thought clouds containing the vices depicted passing in review. In other words, it is 
the result of an overactive imagination. 

87 Ficino, TP, XIII, 2; Allen, 1v, 127. 
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FIGURE 65 Albrecht Dürer, Melencolia I, 1514, engraving, 23.9 x 16.8 cm, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


The fact that the trumpet is not blown in the ear of the young man is an 
important detail, says Ruvoldt, because this is what one would expect from 
the use of a wind instrument and it would be in keeping with the traditional 
depiction of evangelists inspired by angels.88 The trumpet is sounded instead 


88 Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration 146. 
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FIGURE 66 Jacob de Gheyn, Air (Melancholic), from The Four Temperaments, 1596-97, 
engraving, 23 x 16.7 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
PHOTO: MMA, NR. 49.95.1232/SCALA, FLORENCE 


on the forehead, precisely where the imagination resides. Ruvoldt refers 
to a thirteenth-century image of a melancholic, whose forehead is cauter- 
ized to prevent hallucination (Figure 68). From earlier examples it shows 
that the imagination was thought to be located in the front ventricle of the 
brain (Figures 14-19), and also a later depiction from the work of Robert 
Fludd clearly shows the location of the oculus imaginationis on the forehead 
(Figure 69). 

Rather than a melancholic or the ‘melancholic temperament, the young 
man seems to represent the ‘melancholic artist’ whereby the visual orientation 
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FIGURE 67 The Melancholic, in Cesare Ripa, Nova Iconologia, location unknown 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


of the imagination is emphasized.89 Perhaps Michelangelo wanted to make 
an artistic and personal statement by surrounding the artist with the vices of 
his melancholic temperament and the divine gift of inspiration.9° This inter- 
pretation is supported by Saslow, Ruvoldt and Paoletti, who point at the phys- 
iognomic similarities between Michelangelo’s (self)portraits and the central 
mask beneath the young man, viz. the flat nose and the forked beard. In a 
general sense, the masks seem to point at the deceptive side of the imagina- 
tion, as larva can mean both ‘mask’ and 'phantasm'?? Also Michelangelo’s 


89 Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 149 stressed this: ‘Demonstrating 
the delivery of inspiration to the imaginatio, rather than to the ear, the drawing trans- 
forms the imagery of inspiration from that of the poet or evangelist, who translates his 
experience into words, to that of the artist who receives visual images directly from a 
heavenly figure. 

9o  Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 149: 'According to Renaissance 
medical tradition, this spot also corresponds to the location of the imaginatio or, in 
Leonardo's unique formulation, the imprensiva, the part of the brain that receives and 
processes visual impressions. 

91  Saslow, Ganymede in the Renaissance, 47; Paoletti, 'Michelangelo's Masks, 423-440, 
esp. 428; Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 178. 

92 Ruvoldt refers to a quote by Poliziano, who wrote about ‘[S]ogni dentro alle lor larve, 
(dreams hidden behind their masks), Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of 
Inspiration, 177. Winner provides examples of portraits in which masks are depicted, such 
as the posthumous portrait of Lorenzo il Magnifico by Giorgio Vasari (Uffizi, Florence). 
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FIGURE 68 The Melancholic, in Codex Amplonianus, Universitatsbibliothek, Erfurt, Dep. Erf. 
CA 40 185, Fol.248v 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK, ERFURT 


sculpture The Night in the Medici chapel in Florence is accompanied by a mask 
(Figure 70) referring to dreams. 

If the Sogno drawing is, in fact, a personal and artistic statement, the masks 
should notbe taken in a purely negative sense, for creating illusions is one of the 
primary tasks of the artist.93 Ruvoldt points at a design by Taddeo Zuccari for a 
fresco in a bedroom in Caprarola, where a similar connection between masks 
andthe illusory activities of the artist is depicted in the figure of Morpheus, the 
god of sleep and dreams, who is busy modelling masks (Figure 71).94 


This practice alludes to a Classical connotation of the word larva, which refers to the 
image of the soul of a deceased person, or an image of the soul of someone who lived a 
sinful life. Winner, 'Michelangelo's “Il Sogno" as an Example of an Artist's Visual Reflection 
in his Drawings, 232. 

93 Ripa's personification of Pictura wears a mask on which the word imitatio is written. 

94  XRuvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 177-178. Annibale Caro, a good 
friend of Michelangelo's, created the programme for the iconography of Alessandro 
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FIGURE 69 Oculus Imaginationis, title page of R. Fludd, Ars memoriae, 1619, frontispiece, 
Tract 1, sectio II, portio 111, page 47, Wellcome Collection 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF WELLCOME COLLECTION 


Another interesting detail is the vague appearance of the figures in the 
Sogno drawing, which is surrounded by cloudlike figures. Ruvoldt postulates 
that this imprecision represents an art historical theme, namely the develop- 
ment of images in the imagination and their rapid translation onto paper? De 


Farnese's villa in Caprarola; the theme was sleep, dreams and the creativity of the artist. 
He wrote about this in a detailed letter to Taddeo Zuccari. For the camera dell' aurora, the 
cardinal's bedroom, the theme was sleep, and included references to Endymion and gods 
of silence and secrecy. 

95  '[They] articulate the first step in the process of creation: the generation of images in the 
mind, swiftly translated to paper in the sketch, Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery 
of Inspiration, 155. 
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FIGURE 70 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Tomb of Giuliano de’ Medici Duke of Nemours (detail 
of The Night), 1524-1534, marble, dimensions unknown, Cappella Medicea, San 
Lorenzo, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Holanda, a member of Michelangelo's circle,9° recommends that an idea or a 
concept should be executed as quickly as possible before it is lost or weakened 
by some disturbance or other. One should not lose the state of divine frenzy 
and the image in the imagination.” Likewise Vasari connects furor to sketch- 
ing as a working method: ‘These things are called sketches because through the 
furor of the artist they are expressed quickly with pen or with another drawing 
instrument, only to capture what springs to mind"?8 A similar argument can be 


96 Francisco de Holanda, a Portuguese miniaturist (1517-1584), met Michelangelo in Italy. He 
recorded conversations with artist and boasted about his friendship with Michelangelo 
and Vittoria Colonna in Da Pintura Antiga (1548) and Didlogos em Roma (1548). 

97 Francisco de Holanda, Da pintura antiga, J. da Felicidade Alves (ed.), [Lisbon] 1984, cap. 14, 
43: ‘Como neste ponto ele se tiver, porá velocissima execucáo à sua ideia e conceito, antes 
que com alguma perturbação se lhe perca e deminua; (...) por não perder aquele divino 
furor e imagem que na fantasia leva. 

98 ‘E perché dal furor dello artefice sono in poco tempo con penna o con altro disegnatoio 
carbone expressi solo per tentare l'animo di quel che gli sovviene, perciò si chiamano 
schizzi! Vasari, Le vite, 1, 17. For a more extensive account of working fast and furor, 
see: Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 60-96. 
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FIGURE 71 Taddeo Zuccari, The House of Sleep, 1562, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
26.5 cm (diameter), Musée du Louvre, Paris 
PHOTO: RMN-GRAND PALAIS (MUSÉE DU LOUVRE) / MICHÈLE BELLOT 


found in Lomazzo: ‘No sooner has an artist put a line on paper, but new ideas 
are born in his imagination, so that he must exercise a great deal of patience to 
finish the work he has begun'?? Also De Holanda discusses the workings of the 
imagination, and refers to fantasies, dreams and cloudlike shapes: 


In painting, the idea is an image that the intellect of the painter must 
see with interior eyes in the greatest silence and secrecy. This he must 
imagine and select from the most excellent and rare things that his 


99 ‘[A]ppena averanno delineato un corpo e formato un gesto, che gli ne nascone nella fan- 
tasia altri infiniti d'altra sorte, sí che non possono, per l'estremo diletto che sentono de 
l'invenzione, aver pazienza di finire alcuna opera cominciata” G. P. Lomazzo, ‘Trattato 
dell'arte della pittura’ in Scritti sulle arti, 11, 99. 
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imagination and reason may attain, as an exemplar dreamt of or seen in 
the sky or elsewhere. 


Thus far I have followed Ruvoldt — who based herself on earlier research of 
Gandolfo —, supplemented with evidence of my own, in my discussion of The 
Dream drawing. By this interpretation, the drawing constitutes a personal 
artistic statement by Michelangelo, centred round the theme of the melan- 
cholic artistic temperament, with references to the negative aspects of this 
temperament, as well as to frenzy, and the illusory, deceptive and inspirational 
aspects of the imagination.!?! Michelangelo may have wished to associate him- 
self through the drawing with inspiration and genius; a theory that could be 
underpinned by a possible personal reference - the self-portrait. The fact that 
the drawing is a gift of love also strengthens the assumption that we are deal- 
ing here with personal or self-referential content. 

A Ficinian context of the drawing is plausible, and the same goes for the other 
Presentation Drawings (as we will see shortly).!°? It is difficult to determine how 
exactly Ficino’s ideas influenced Michelangelo’s work, mainly because text and 
images have their own dynamic and use their own language; pictorial traditions 


100 ‘A ideia na pintura é uma imagem que há-de ver o entendimento do pintor com olhos 
interiores em grandissimo siléncio e segredo, a qual ha-de imaginar e escolher a mais 
rara e excelente que sua imaginação e prundéncia puder alancar, como um exemplo son- 
hado, ou visto em o céu ou em outra parte’, F.de Holanda, Da pintura antiga, cap. 15, 43. 
Michelangelo also claimed to have had prophetic dreams. Ideas for works of art sometimes 
appeared to him ‘as in a dream als’, as he observed to Vasari in relation to the Biblioteca 
Laurentiana. Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 175, note 86. 

101 The Dream does not contain independent themes. In their respective studies Gandolfo 
and Ruvoldt show an array of images depicting inspired sleepers (see e.g.: Ruvoldt 6- 
9, 60, 66, 77, 135), including a famous version of Raphael's The Dream of Scipio (1505). 
One could posit that Michelangelo's drawings belong to a tradition of imagery that was 
developing at that point in time. Melancholy was also a common theme. Lorenzo Lotto's 
Allegory of Virtue and Vice (1505, Figure 72) and Pietro degli Ingannati's Allegory (c. 1500, 
Figure 73) can be added to the list of well-known examples such as works by Dürer and 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553). Lotto's small masterpiece depicts the idiosynchrasies of this 
temperament under a threatening sky: on the right side of the painting, debauched temp- 
tations and on the left, the more positive, earthly traits of the temperament, as demon- 
strated by a hardworking putto — immersed in geometric activities — and the ascension of 
the soul through the light of inspiration, symbolised by a putto climbing in the mountains 
and practically disappearing in a sky of golden clouds. 

102 Although Panofsky, Gandolfo and Ruvoldt indicate this in general terms, they take no 
pains to discover whether the content of the drawing refers to a particular text or texts or 
on which theories Michelangelo based his invention. Frommel does make an attempt, but 
limits his efforts to Ganymede, Tityus and Phaéton. 
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FIGURE 72 Lorenzo Lotto, Allegory of Virtue and Vice, 1505, oil on panel, 56.5 x 42.2 cm, 
National Gallery of Art, Washington D.C 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON D.C 


sometimes develop independently of literary traditions. The publications by 
Ficino that deal with the topic of the imagination or melancholy and may have 
served as a source for The Dream are the Theologia Platonica, Book xm and the De 
vita libri tres — both of them voluminous works in Latin of which the latter was a 
scientific bestseller at the time.!°3 The theme of the imagination also surfaces in 
De amore, but only tangentially and the reader is expected to be familiar with the 
theory behind it.104 

It has already been suggested that Diacceto’s I tre libri d'amore and Panegirico 
all'amore can serve as summaries in Italian of Ficino's philosophy (‘Ficino for 
Dummies’); what is more both works originated in Michelangelo’s milieu. For 
these reasons, it is interesting to examine them in this context. 

Ficinian ideas on the imagination are discussed at great detail in I tre libri 
damore within a frame of Platonist theories of love. Diacceto explains how 


103 Kaske and Clark, ‘Introduction’ in: K&C, 3. 
104 Ficino does address the theory in De amore, v1, 2 and VI, 6. 
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FIGURE 73 Pietro degli Ingannati, Allegory, c. 1530, oil on panel, 43 x 39,2 cm, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington D.C 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON D.C 


the spiritus, which he refers to as ‘the active instrument of intelligence and the 
refined vehicle of life; connects body and soul, activates the imagination and 
allows man to share in all the gifts of life.!°5 He describes the spiritus as a divine 


105 Diacceto, ITL, 83-84: ‘attitimo instrumento della intelligentia; (...) tenuifsimo et lucid- 
iimo uehicolo della uita et del senso correspondente all’ elemento delle stelle: per 
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fire that makes man the most beautiful part of creation and through which he 
can view himself as a ‘piccolo mondo’, a small world.!96 The spirit burns more 
fiercely when the lover sees the beauty of his beloved, even though divine 
beauty can only be perceived through the ‘eternal eye’ of the intellect!0” and 
never through the eyes and ears of the body.!°8 Moreover, Diacceto explains 
that the soul suffers from melancholy the moment it perceives earthly beauty, 
which reminds him of his divine origin to which he is not able to return.!°9 


ilquale, come per competente mezo, l'anima congiunta al corpo elementare, lo fa partec- 
ipe de doni della uita. A questo è simile quel fuoco diuinifimo, ilquale è sempre per tutto 
diffuso, ripieno della uirtù dell'anima regia (...) ilquale da Platone nel Fedro è chiamato il 
carro alato del gran Gioue’ 

106 Diacceto, ITL, 84: Meritamente adunque sendo l'huomo bellifsimo di tutte le cose, che 
sono in terra: et essendo simile al mondo, in modo che ef$o è chiamato piccolo mondo, 
habbiamo affermare il mondo, quasi un grande huomo, esse bellifimo di tutte le cose 
sensibili” 

107 Diacceto, ITL, 106: ‘La prima è eßo intelletto, ilquale ragguarda nella uerità intelligibile, 
ilquale è ueramente un’ occhio eterno” 

108  Diacceto, ITL, 160-161: ‘Ma al presente o dolcifsimo amore, ilquale riscali le cose fredde, 
illustri le oscure, dai uita alle morte, troppo hai solleuate l'ale delle menti nostre, lequali 
infiammasti alla chiarifsima luce della diuina bellezza, e le penne gia rotte & il super- 
chio amore delle cose mortali, (...) hai esplicato, e noi uolando sopra il cielo, guidati dal 
diuino furore siamo ripieni di quelle merauiglie, lequali mai ne occhio uide, ne orecchio 
udi, ne discesono in cognitione di cuore alcuno. (...) Questa è la via retta, per laquale 
debba procedere il legittimo amatore, ilquale quando comincia a contemplare la diuina 
bellezza, si puo dire essere uicino al fine, oue ciascuna cosa creata quietandosi acquista 
la uera felicità, e perró qualunque riguarda la uera bellezza con l'occhio della Mente, col 
quale solo puo essere ueduta, non producendo imagine e similitudine di uirtù, fatto a Dio 
amico, dimostra chiaramente l'huomo essere per beneficio dello amore recettaculo della 
diuinità: 

Translation: ‘But now you, oh sweetest love, have warmed the cold things, illuminated 
dark things [and] given death life, raised the wings of our spirits too high, which you, 
with broken feathers, have inflamed with the brightest light of divine beauty, and you 
have declared your abundant love for earthly things, (...) and while we fly above the sky, 
guided by divine furor, we are filled with those wonders never seen by an eye, heard by 
an ear, or comprehended by the understanding of a person's heart. This is the straight 
path which the true lover must travel and, when he begins to contemplate divine beauty, 
it can be said that he is close to the place where every created being, having come to rest, 
reaches true happiness and whoever sees true beauty with the mind's eye, the only way it 
can be seen, producing nothing but images and likenesses of virtue, has become a friend 
of God, clearly demonstrating that through the mercy of love, man becomes a vessel for 
divinity’ For the Latin version: F. Cattani da Diacceto, "Panegyricus in amorem; in: Opera 
omnia, Francisci Catanei Diacetii Patricii Florentini (...), Basil, 1563, 136—137, (Opera omnia); 
Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 109-110. 

109 Diacceto, ITL, 157: Ma quando separate dal diuino spettaculo, mancono della 
loro consueta esca, affliti e dolente si riuolgono continuamente nella memoria, la 
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God's greatest gift to man, according to Diacceto, is the ability to behold divine 
beauty." The most important themes of The Dream — melancholy, inspiration, 
furor and imaginatio — are all present in the two works by Diacceto in the con- 
text of the perception of beauty and love, a framework eminently suitable for 
a gift of love. 

In his Panegirico all'amore, Diacceto continues by explaining that beauty 
reveals itself in the world of the angels, in the soul and in physical nature." In 
the latter the things are mere reflections of the divine ideas because in phys- 
ical nature 'nothing is true or certain, but everything is imaginary and vain, 
like the shadows of objects (bodies) that appear in the incessant current of 
water, gradually taking and changing shape, but never congealing in one spe- 
cific form’! 

Earlier it was suggested that the masks in Michelangelo’s drawing repre- 
sent the deceptiveness of the imagination. It is not impossible that they refer 
instead (or also) to the vanity of physical nature.!? Does the globe on which 


imagine dello splendidifimo uolto, onde sforzati dallo ardentifsimo desiderio, (...) 
non potendo ne la notte dormire, ne'l giorno in alcun luoco quietarsi, per tutto dis- 
corrono cercando di uedere quello spettaculo, senza la cui uista consumati dal dolore 
perirebbono’. 

Translation: ‘But when they separate from the divine spectacle, miss their usual entice- 
ment, they turn, aggrieved and suffering, to the memory, the image of the splendid sight; 
from there they are driven by burning desire (...), unable to sleep at night and unable to 
find rest in the day; they speak only of this, seeking to see that image, without which they 
come to grief consumed by pain’, Opera omnia, 136; Frommel, 108. 

110  Diacceto, ITL, 136, Opera omnia, 135; Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 
107. Furthermore: ITL, 158-159: ‘In prima dalla bellezza d'un corpo non solo particulare, 
ma ancora caduco, salgono alla bellezza de corpi celesti, e di tutto l'universo, Que oltre 
alla luce di che ef$i sono uiua fontana nelle cose sensibili, contemplono una suauifsima 
harmonia causata da l'ordine e proportione de mouimenti loro, per la qual cosa, aperta- 
mente conoscono il cielo essere la lira di Dio, come dicono gli antichi Pitthagorici [sic], al 
suono dellaquale tutte le cose contenute da lui mirabilmente ballono (...), Opera omnia, 
136; Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 108. 

111 According to him, the universe consists of five steps: God, the angels, the soul, bodies 
and matter. In God there is no beauty; He is the cause of beauty. Opera omnia, 133-134; 
Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 104-105. 

112  Diacceto, ITL, 148: ‘la natura corporale, (...) in essa nulla è di uero, nulla di certo, ma ogni 
cosa imaginaria e uana simile a l ombra de corpi, che aparisce nel continuo flusso dell’ 
acqua, laquale continuamente si genera e si corrompe, ne mai sta ferma in uno essere’, 
Opera omnia, 133; Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 104. 

113 Viewing The Dream from this perspective leads to the following intepretation: Could it be 
that the drawing depicts Diacceto’s three steps of beauty: the angels — represented by the 
winged figure, the soul — the young man, and physical nature — the masks? 
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the young man leans represent the visible world, i.e. the world of physical 
nature instead of to the earth?!!4 It could, of course, also allude to Diacceto’s 
remark that man is a ‘small world’ 

Finally, in the sixth oration of his De amore, Ficino gives an explanation 
of Socrates’ exposition in Plato’s Symposium in which he remarks that love 
is a ‘great demon’, positioned between the ugly and the beautiful, born from 
the union of Porus and Penia, between affluence and poverty. The power of 
love that emanates from the World Soul thus connects the high and the low, 
the divine and worldly matter, and this ‘demon’ pervades the entire universe; 
‘the love of the World Soul, “the great demon” which, hanging over all things 
throughout the whole universe, does not permit hearts to sleep, but every- 
where wakens them to loving.!!6 Diacceto specifies Ficino's crucial remark in 
his Panegirico: 


Therefore, love is not called God or mortal, but a great demon, because 
demonic nature, which is placed between men and gods as an inter- 
preter, conducts the prayers and sacrifices of men to the gods, and the 
will and commandments of the gods to man. And in no other way but 
through demonic nature, men, be they awake or asleep, are inspired by 
divine goodness." 


114 Iconography in which a globe symbolizes the visible observable world is not unusual. 
Cf.Thijs Weststeijn, The Visible World; Samuel van Hoogstraten’s Art Theory and the 
Legitimation of Painting in the Dutch Golden Age, Amsterdam 2008, 84 ff.. 

115 Diacceto, ITL, 106. A final reference could be that, according to Diacceto, the earth is ‘the 
most beautiful of the bodies) because the whole is more beautiful than the some of its 
parts. ITL, 152: ‘Fra tuttie corpi, il mondo participia amplifsimo grado di bellezza, perche il 
tutto è sempre piu perfetto che le parti’ 

Granted, these are somewhat contradictory interpretations, but they are not mutually 
exclusive. Ruvoldt indicated that in her opinion the young man in The Dream symbolizes 
Michelangelo’s soul and the mask his body: i.e. it is a two-part self-portrait. According to 
Ruvoldt: ‘[s]uch a division not only follows the conventions of tomb imagery, but also 
invokes Renaissance perceptions of dreaming as a journey of the soul, freed from the 
body in sleep to commune with the divine’, Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of 
Inspiration, 179. 

116 Ficino, De amore, VI, 8; Jayne 118. 

117 Diacceto, ITL, 144: ‘Onde efi chiamorono la amore non Iddio, non mortale, ma grande 
demone, perche la natura demonica, posta in mezo fra gli huomini e li Dij quasi inter- 
prete, conduce a li Dij li prieghi e sacrificij de gli huomini, alli huomini la volontà e 
comandamenti delli Dij. Ne per altro mezo li huomini, o uigilanti o dormienti sono inspi- 
rati dalla diuina bontà, che perla natura demonica, Frommel, Michelangelo und Tommaso 
dei Cavalieri, 102. Both citations refer to Plato, Symposium, 202e-203b. 
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The all-pervading power of love and the concept of the refined and omni- 
present spiritus seem to overlap in the texts of Ficino and Diacceto, whereby 
the spirits should be interpreted as the semi-material instrument of love. What 
Ficino and Diacceto expressed in their treatises, Michelangelo translated into 
images: the angelic figure in The Dream (which I called spiritus above) visua- 
lises love,!!8 demonic nature or the World Soul that inspires divine goodness in 
waking or sleeping man. Michelangelo’s drawing expresses the Platonist the- 
ory of love better than Ficino's or Diacceto's words ever could, because it is the 
sense of sight that brings about the recollection of heavenly beauty, thus open- 
ing the soul to divine inspiration.!? The Dream presents in a very inventive 
way the theme of divine and inspired artistry that is engendered by the sight of 
beauty and the experience of love. 


6 Ganymede, Tityus and Phaeton 


Earlier I suggested that Platonic love themes can be observed in the Ganymede 
(Figure 74) and Tityus drawings (Figure 75); Ganymede then, visualizes the 
ascent of the soul through the perception of physical beauty!29; This compari- 
son between the figure of Ganymede and the soul carried away by experiencing 
beauty already existed before: Testa states that the Ganymede story acquired an 
allegorical meaning as early as the fourth century BCE;?! Moreover, Ganymede, 
Tityus and Phaeton are all retold by Ovid, whose Metamorphoses were inter- 
preted allegorically from the Middle Ages onward in versions of the Ovide mor- 
alisé. Also Dante describes how he was carried away by love ‘like Ganymede’!2? 
Platonist Cristoforo Landino interprets this passage, and he likens Ganymede 


118 In his commission (to Bernardo del Nero and Antonio Manetti) for the Italian version of 
De amore, Ficino also calls love ‘Il Santo Spirito Amore Divino’. 

119 Ruvoldt refers to the function of the Cavalieri drawings as images that should be contem- 
plated, suggesting that they are works ‘whose pleasure drives from [its] endless unfolding 
of meaning, affording the viewer delight in returning to it again and again’; Both Tommaso 
and Vittoria Colonna report ‘hours spent grazing at the works and the use of mirrors and 
magnifying glasses for their closer examination. Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery 
of Inspiration, 141-2. On the contemplation of drawings, see also Testa, ‘The Iconography 
of the “Archers” ', 45. 

120 As described by Diacceto in, inter alia, ITL, 160-161. 

121 Testa, ‘The Iconography of the Archers’, 47; Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 215. 

122 Dante, Purgatorio, canto IX. 
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FIGURE 74 Copy after Michelangelo Buonarroti, Ganymede, ca. 1533, black chalk drawing on 
off-white antique laid paper, 36.1 x 27 cm, Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum, 
Gifts for Special Uses Fund 
PHOTO: © PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


to the human soul beloved by God and transported to heaven where it is able 
to contemplate the divine mysteries. 

A later engraving of Ganymede (1555) by Achille Bocchi shows a citation of 
Michelangelo's drawing, adding a Platonist context. The emblem is introduced 
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FIGURE 75 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Tityus (recto), ca. 1532, black chalk, 19 x 33 cm, The 
Royal Library, Windsor 
PHOTO: ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
II 2019. 


with the title 'vera in cognitione dei cultuq[ue] voluptas' ('true love [lies] in 
knowledge and worship of God').123 

The Tityus drawing appears to be a warning against the dangers of addiction 
to sensual temptation in visual form, also in a Platonist sense. Saslow observes 
that even though the drawings are not precise translations of Michelangelo's 
poems, or vice versa, comparable imagery is used quite frequently. The theme 
of the Tityus returns in the poems, where Michelangelo speaks about being a 
slave to the temptations of physical love.124 This is especially the case in the 
sonnet in which he states that he is happy only when he is vanquished and fet- 
tered, naked and alone, by an armed cavalier’!”° a play on the name ‘Cavalieri’. 

Both in Ficino's De amore and in Diacceto's Panegirico there are warnings 
against the dangers of sensual temptations. Diacceto says that a soul that was 
involved in physical passions and temptations is tormented after death by illu- 
sions. According to Diacceto, this soul becomes 


a slave to the confusions associated with the realm of the senses when 
reason lies dormant. (...) Then another evil arises, because it does not 
see anything correctly, is full of false opinion, foolish and mendacious, 


123 Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum, LXXVIII. 
124  Saslow, 37. 
125  Saslow, 98, 226. 
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FIGURE 76 Ganymede, in Achille Bocchi, Symbolicarum quaestionum, 1555, location 
unknown 
PHOTO: IMAGE IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


not unlike those who, misguided by continuous dreams, end their lives 
in their sleep. Either asleep or awake (if it has to be told that it is never 
awake), the Furies torment it with remorse.!26 


One could summarize that the soul, by abandoning itself to sensual pleasure is 
tormented by a disturbed phantasia. The Arabic Platonist authors ascribed the 


126 Diacceto, ITL, 163: '[S]i fa servo di quelle perturbationi, lequali arreca seco l'imperio de 
sensi, quando la ragione è adormentata (...). Dopo ne uiene un'altro male, perche non 
conoscendo alcuna cosa rettamente, pieno di false opinioni diuenta stolto e bugiardo, 
non altrimenti che auenga a quelli, equali da continui sogni beffati in mezo al sonno 
finiscono la lor uita. Da queste furie, mentre che é uiuo dormendo, o ueghiando [sic], se 
gliè da dire esso mai ueghiare [sic], rimordendolo la conscientia è perturbato’, Frommel, 
10, Opera omnia, 137. 
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pains of hell to a tormented imagination that remains connected with the soul 
after death.!27 It might be added that Plato believed the liver, which caused 
Tityus daily agonies, was the seat of both the baser appetites and the source 
of illusions.!28 

Michelangelo’s Phaeton drawings (Figure 77, 78, 79), inspired by an antique 
sarcophagus at the time located in front of the church of Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli in Rome,7? thematically also seem closely connected to Platonist 
love symbolism.!?? A plausible link to Diacceto’s text can also be made. In 
Panegirico Diacceto writes that man, tied to a mortal body, finds it difficult to 
remember divine beauty. When people are struck by an image of this beauty 
revealed in a human body, they are caught in amazement and fear. They begin 
to sweat and glow, and 


[b]ecause of this, a passion is kindled in them which excites and exalts 
them in a miraculous way. Then they fall down, burdened by the weight 
of physical desire, like the birds who, desirous to fly, entrust their ten- 
der wings with the weight of their bodies, but because they do not have 
ample feathers to fly, they are destined to fall to the ground. And because 
they are simultaneously torn between two contraries, they feel a severe 
torment that immediately turns to joy on beholding again the beauti- 
ful countenance and thus they receive the desired splendour in their 
souls.!31 


127 This is facilitated by the extremely delicate, semi-material vehicle of the soul, known 
as the ochema. F. Rahman, ‘Dream, Imagination, and Alam al-Mithal, Islamic Studies, 3 
(1964), 168-169. 

128 Plato, Timaeus, 71B. 

129 Hirst, Michelangelo and his Drawings, 114. 

130 Saslow posits a connection between the Phaeton and the following incomplete son- 
net: ‘Ben fu, temprando il ciel tuo vivo raggio,/ solo a du’ occhi, a me di pietà vòto,/ allor 
che non veloce etterno moto/ a noi dette la luce, a te 1 viaggio.// Felice uccello, che con 
tal vantaggio/ da noi, tè Febo e ‘I suo bel volto noto,/ e più c'al gran veder t'è ancora 
arroto/ volare al poggio, ond'io rovino e caggio.;‘Heaven, in strenghtening your living 
ray,/ was merciful only on two eyes, not me,/ at the moment when, in its swift eternal 
course,/ it gave us light and you mobility.// O happy bird, with such an advantage over 
us,/ that Phoebus and his fair face are known to you;/ and beyond that great sigh, it’s 
also granted to you/ to fly tot hat hill from which I fall to my ruin’, Saslow, 100, C£.1 16, 
37, 41, 79, 98, 105. Panofsky opines that Phaeton expresses ‘the feeling of utter inferi- 
ority manifested in Michelangelo’s first letters to the young man’, Studies in Iconology, 
219-220. 

131 Diacceto, ITL, 156-7: ‘Imperoche in loro si accende uno affetto, il quale mirabilmente gli 
accita, e li solleua. Dipoi aggrauati dal peso della infettione corporale in basso rouinano, 
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FIGURE 77 Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Fall of Phaeton, ca. 1533, black chalk, dimensions 
unknown, Gallerie dell’Accademia, Venice 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DELL'ACCADEMIA, VENICE 
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FIGURE 78 Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Fall of Phaeton, ca. 1533, black chalk, 41.3 x 23.4 cm, 
Royal Collection, London 
PHOTO: ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
II 2019. 


non altrimenti che suole auenire a quegli uccegli, equali per troppo desiderio di uolare, 
hanno ardire di commettere inanzi al tempo alle qiouani ale il peso de corpo loro, ma 
non essendo le penne ancora bastanti a uolare sono constretti precipitare in terra, per 
laqual cosa in un medesimo tempo agitate da dua contrarij, sentono grauissimo molestia, 
laquale subito si conuerte in letitia che specchiati di nuouo nel bellifsimo uolto, riceuono 
drento l'anima, il tanto desiderato splendore, Opera omnia, 136; Frommel, Michelangelo 
und Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 107—108. 
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FIGURE 79 Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Fall of Phaeton, ca. 1533, black chalk, 41.3 x 23.4 cm, 
British Museum, London. ©The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights 
reserved 
PHOTO: BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON. ©THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Diacceto literally compares divine beauty and goodness to the sun, which ‘as 
Orpheus says, is truly the eternal eye of the world'.!32 Diacceto's description 


132 Diacceto, ITL, 140: ‘Chi dubita la bellezza sola rappresentare la diuina bontà, consideri il 
Sole essere bellifSimo, di tutte le cose che si incontrono alli occhi nostri, ueramente occhio 
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FIGURE 80 Michelangelo Buonarroti, A Children's Bacchanal, ca. 1533, red chalk, 27.4 x 38.8 cm, The Royal 
Library, Windsor 
PHOTO: ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 2019. 


evokes the image of Phaeton who in spite of his father Helios” many warn- 
ings wants to ride the chariot of the sun. Phaeton, however, fails to rein in 
the horses and ignites fires all around the world. To end his unrestrained 
ride, Jupiter strikes him down with a bolt of lightning. Phaeton thus symbo- 
lises man who comes to a fall because he cannot cope with overwhelming 
beauty. 


eterno del mondo, come dice Orfeo, ilquale gli Antichi Theologi chiamarono figliuolo uis- 
ibile de Dio, anzi diciamo esso essere nel mondo come in sacratifSimo Tempio meraui- 
gliosifima statua di Dio. Translation: ‘Anyone who doubts that beauty alone reflects 
divine goodness should consider that the sun is the most beautiful thing of all things that 
mee tour eyes; [the sun] is, as Orpheus says, truly the eternal eye of the world, and was 
called the visible son of God by the theologians of Antiquity. Even we say that [the sun] 
is the holiest temple, the most miraculous statue of God in the world’, Opera omnia, 131; 
Frommel 100-101; Cf. ITL, 81-83. 
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7 A Children’s Bacchanal 


Also A Children’s Bacchanal (Figure 80) possibly fits within the framework 
of a Platonist interpretation. There are thirty putti, or spiritelli - as Dempsey 
prefers to call them!33 — depicted in the Children’s Bacchanal. The spiritelli 
are busily engaged in various activities. Both to the left and the right they 
are cooking something over a fire; some are stirring up the fire, or carrying 
wood. In the middle, a group is lifting a lifeless animal, a horse or a donkey, 
that has fallen prey to them. They appear to want to drag it over to the pot 
on the fire. In the lower right hand corner, a man is lying on the ground in 
complete apathy, either asleep or drunk - there are conspicuous similarities 
to Michelangelo's Drunkenness of Noah (Sistine Chapel). One spiritello lifts a 
drapery that covers him, another offers him a bowl of drink. In the lower left 
hand corner an older female satyr is depicted. A spiritello drinks from her 
breast; another one is fast asleep beside her. Next to her a drinking bowl is 
placed, and an object that looks like the head of an animal. A swine's head 
can be seen in the upper right hand corner. The entire scene calls to mind the 
reliefs of the base of Donatello's Judith and Holofernes (1456-1457, Figure 81 
and 82) which was placed before the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence and which 
Michelangelo must have known from his childhood.!84 Another important 
visual source may be Titian's Worship of Venus (Figure 83),35 which also fea- 
tures an abundance of putti. 

Dempsey explains that Donatello is chiefly responsible for the development 
of the new archetype of the spiritello, which he calls an ‘interaction between 
vernacular and Classical forms of expression. He believes the putto is a combi- 
nation of the child-bakchoi from second-century Roman sarcophagi and a con- 
cept derived from the vernacular, the so-called genii or spiritelli.!86 Dempsey 
borrowed the term spiritello from one of Donatello's contracts for the afore- 
mentioned reliefs. There are some images of putti from the late Middle Ages, 
but usually these are single small-sized figures with a decorative function.!?? In 
Donatello's work the spiritelli play a more independent role. They are depicted 


133 C.Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, Chapel Hill 2001, 63 ff. 

134 Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 221; Hartt, The Drawings of Michelangelo, 252. Panofsky sug- 
gests that like the Phaeton and Archers, A Children's Bacchanal was inspired by an image 
of a classical sarcophagus. 

135 Titian, The Worship of Venus, 1519, Museo del Prado, Madrid. 

136 Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, X11. 

137 Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, 28. 
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FIGURE 81 Donatello di Niccolò di Betto dei Bardi, Judith and Holofernes (detail), 1455-1460, 
bronze, dimensions unknown, Palazzo Vecchio, Museo Nazionale del Bargello, 
Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


FIGURE 82 Donatello di Niccolò di Betto dei Bardi, Judith and Holofernes (detail), 1455-1460, 
bronze, dimensions unknown, Palazzo Vecchio, Museo Nazionale del Bargello, 
Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 83 Tiziano Vecellio, The Worship of Venus, 1518-1519, oil on canvas, 172 x 175 cm, 
Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid 
PHOTO: © PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVE MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO 


in several of his works such as the Judith reliefs, the Cantoria reliefs and the 
Cavalcanti altar in the basilica of Santa Croce in Florence (Figure 84).188 
Dempsey demonstrates a link between the inception and growing pop- 
ularity of the putto or spiritello figure in the Renaissance and belief in the 
working of the spiritus.18° He points especially to the influence of popular 


138 Other examples of putti in Donatello’s work can be found in: reliefs for the High Alter, 
Basilica of Saint Anthony, Padua; reliefs on pulpits, Prato Cathedral; reliefs for the 
Cantoria (Figure 85) of Florence Cathedral (now: Museo del Opera del Duomo, Florence), 
and a free-standing sculpture, Wine-Spirit or so-called Attis Amorino, Museo del Bargello, 
Florence. Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, 42-59. 

139 This interpretation of putti or spiritelli throws new light on the so-called ignudi in 
Michelangelo's ceiling paintings in the Sistine Chapel, particularly where they are 
depicted with the prophets and Sibyls, for example in Michelangelo’s Jesaja. 
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FIGURE 84 Donatello di Niccolò di Betto dei Bardi, The Cavalcanti Altar (detail), ca. 1435, 


Limestone with residual gilt and polychromy, 348 x 570 cm, Santa Croce, Florence 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


culture? and Italian courtly poets such as Guido Cavalcanti (1255-1300)!^! 
and Dante (1265-1321), according to whom the spirit was responsible for the 
workings of love and infatuation.!42 The spiritus theory is a recurring theme? 


140 


141 
142 


143 


Dempsey also mentions Synesius, who cannot be considered a figure of popular cul- 
ture; he was an important source for Ficino. Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, 
94, 122. 

Guido Cavalcanti was an ancestor of Ficino’s amico unico, Giovanni Cavalcanti. 
Couliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, 19; Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance 
Putto, 42. 

Ficino, De amore, 111, 2; VI, 2-3; VI, 6; VI, 9-10; VII, 4; VII, 8—9; VII, 11; VII, 17. 
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FIGURE 85 Donatello di Niccolò di Betto dei Bardi, Cantoria (detail), 1431-1439, marble, 
dimensions unknown, Museo del Opera del Duomo, Florence 
PHOTO: OPERA DI SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORENCE 


in Ficino’s De amore and is taken over by Diacceto, who describes how the 
spirit reacts vehemently to the sight of a beloved person.!44 

Early modern theories drew a distinction between different kinds of spirit, 
says Dempsey. The first is the natural spirit, spiritus naturalis, which is located 


144  Diacceto, ITL, 120: ‘Imperoche la cosa armata fa violentia nello spirito; et per lo spirito nel 
cuore, onde ha origine: 
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FIGURE 86 Agostino di Duccio, Angels Playing the Flute and Tambourine, ca. 1453, marble, 
dimensions unknown, Cappella dei Giochi Infantili, Tempio Malatestiano, Rimini 
PHOTO: IMAGE IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


in the liver and is responsible for the transportation of nutrients in the body 
and for reproduction;!45 then the spiritus vitalis, which runs through the veins 
and regulates heartbeat and respiration; and finally the spiritus animalis, 
which is located in the brain and conducts sensory impressions. The latter 
receives its information from the spiriti sensitivi, notably the spiriti del viso 
(visual spirits) and the spiriti del suono (spirits of sound). Dante, for instance, 
describes how the spiriti del viso complain that they are overwhelmed by 
Beatrice's beauty.146 

The spiriti del suono are depicted on Donatello's Cantoria relief (Figure 85) 
—- a balcony for singers — and on reliefs by Agostino di Duccio in the Tempio 
Malatestiano (Figure 86) in Rimini. There also exist spirits of the wine.!47 
Donatello's Judith reliefs also show masks referring to phantasmata.!48 


145 Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, 42. 

146 Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, 44. 

147 For instance: Tempio Malatestiano, also on the aforementioned reliefs on the basement 
of Donatello's Judith and Holofernes (Figure 81 and 82), on Lorenzo Lotto's painting in 
the Suardi Oratorium in Trescore (Figure 87), or in Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(Figure 88). Ficino indicates in De vita (1, xxv1) how wine influences the spiritus in 
the mind. 

148 The combination of spiritelli and masks seems to be very common. Cf. Dempsey, Inventing 
the Renaissance Putto, 54, 55, 70, 71, 95; 97, 98, 100-102, 113, 114, 222. 
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The spiritelli in Michelangelo's Children's Bacchanal could be a depiction of the 
spiritus vitalis in the liver, which is responsible for digestion and reproduction, 
base desires, but also for illusions.!*9 The puttiin A Children's Bacchanal cook, brew 
and drink from bowls, thus depicting the lower, animal lusts. This association with 
animal nature is further demonstrated by the horse, the pig, the animal heads and 
the female satyr, half human, half beast, in the lower left hand comer.50 

The man who is fast asleep has fallen prey to the confusions of the senses 
while reason lies dormant — as Diacceto phrased it.!5 He ends his life in 
sleep, continually plagued by dreams, caused by the illusions associated with 
the vital spirits. The drawing possibly refers to Diacceto’s warning — follow- 
ing Ficino — not to surrender too readily to desires and emotions. This brings 
to mind Diacceto’s remark that the soul can become the slave of ‘confusions 
associated with the realm of the senses’ that cause the soul to be continu- 
ally haunted by fantasies.!52 Thematically, there is a relationship between A 
Children’s Bacchanal and the Tityus. 


8 Archers 


Hirst tells us that Michelangelo’s Archers (Figure 90) is formally derived from 
a Classical relief from Nero’s Domus Aurea. However, descriptions of the lost 
prototype indicate that Michelangelo made radical changes to the original. He 
mirrored the image so that it could be read from left to right, but more impor- 
tantly, he removed their bows and made the image more dynamic. The group 


149 Panofsky also suggested that the drawing was related to ‘the sphere of a purely vegetative 
life’; Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 223. 

150 Gombrich observed that the centaur in Boticelli's Minerva and the Centaur (Fig. 35) 
unites both the lower animal lusts and the higher aspects of man. Gombrich, ‘Botticelli’s 
Mythologies. A Study in the Neo-Platonic Symbolism of his Circle’, 31-81, esp. 71: ‘bestia 
noster, id est sensus’ / ‘homo noster, id est ratio’. 

151 Dempsey gives a few more examples of later children’s bacchanals by Poussin (Figure 89) 
and Duquesnoy — which in my opinion have the same theme as Michelangelo's A Children’s 
Bacchanal. However, Dempsey bases his interpretation of these works on a passage from 
Vergilius’ Georgias on wine leaves. Dempsey, Inventing the Renaissance Putto, 68. 

152 Ficino also writes about this: rp, xiv, 8: ‘As the Pythagoreans and Platonists believe, 
during the whole time the sublime soul lives in this base body, our mind, as though it were 
ill, is tossed to and fro and up and down in a kind of perpetual restlessness, and is always 
asleep and delirious; and the individual movements, actions, and passions of mortal men 
are nothing but the dizzy spells of the sick, dreams of the sleeping, deliriums of the insane 
(...). But while all are deceived, usually those are less deceived who at some time, as hap- 
pens occasionally during sleep, become suspicious and say to themselves: “Perhaps those 


no 


things are not true which now appear to us; perhaps we are now dreaming" * 
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FIGURE 87 Lorenzo Lotto, Spiritelli of the Wine, 1523-24, fresco, dimensions unknown, Suardi 
Oratorium, Trescore Balneario 
PHOTO: ARCHIVE OF PRO LOCO TRESCORE BALNEARIO 


FIGURE 88 Spiritelli Harvesting Grapes, in Francesco Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 
1499, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, fol.L43 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE GEORGE PEABODY LIBRARY, THE SHERIDAN 
LIBRARIES, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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FIGURE 89 Nicolas Poussin, Bacchanal of Putti, 1626, gouache, tempera and oil on canvas, 18 
x 279 cm, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Antica, Rome 
PHOTO: IMAGE IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


of archers seem to be elevated from the ground, almost flying.!53 Although the 
original relief is now lost, we have a copy of the volta dorata, where the relief 
was part of, in the Domus Aurea by Francisco de Holanda. Although the copy 
is quite small, it also shows the change in dynamics of the drawing in relation 
to its original (Figure 91). 

Whether the drawing was intended as a gift for Cavalieri is not 
entirely clear.5^ The drawing must have been made between 1530 and 


153 Hirst, 11. Hirst observes that Michelangelo’s Saint Sebastian in The Last Judgment (Sistine 
Chapel) is depicted in a similar bowless shooting pose. 

154 The date, authenticity, sources, destination and iconography of the drawing are perpet- 
ual topics of debate. Panofsky, De Tolnay and Dussler doubt whether the drawing is by 
Michelangelo. De Tolnay suggests that Andrea Quaratesi drew it around 1530. Dussler doubts 
the authenticity of the drawing because of an inscription on the back stating that it is a copy 
by Giulio Clovio of a work by Michelangelo. Testa, ‘The iconography of the “Archers’, 45-72, 
believes that the work bears no relation to the drawing by Clovio. Anyone could have writ- 
ten the inscription. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 225 ff., (In Testa's opinion Panofsky later 
changes his mind about the idea that Archers is probably not by Michelangelo); Tolnay, 
Corpus dei disegni, 11, 336r; Dussler, Die Zeichnungen des Michelangelo, 1, 312-314, no. 721; 
Frey, Thode, Brinckmann, Berenson, Goldschneider, Barocchi, Hartt, Hirst, Frommel and 
Testa consider Archers to be authentic. Testa, 58; Hirst, 11; Frommel, 66-67. 
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FIGURE 91 Francisco de Holanda, The Volta Dorata from the Domus Aurea, in Codex 
Escuraliensis, c.1545, Water Colour Painting, fol. 47bis recto- fol. 48 recto, Real 
Biblioteca del Monasterio de El Escorial, San Lorenzo de El Escorial 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


1537555 and is similar to A Children's Bacchanal in respect of its elaborate style 
and complex iconography.P6 I will suggest, that Platonic love is the theme of 
this drawing too; if so, it is quite possible that Michelangelo also made this 
work for Tommaso. 

The most conspicuous element in this image is that the archers seem to be 
aiming at a target, but have nothing in their hands: neither bows nor arrows. 
Some art historians believed that the work was unfinished, but Panofsky coun- 
tered by arguing that the objects were omitted on purpose.!57 The drawing is 


155 1537 is the latest possible date because the aforementioned The Battle of Montemurlo con- 
tains visual references to Archers. 

156 Hirst, Michelangelo and his Drawings, 11. 

157  Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 226. Hirst concurs. A later engraver added the bows to 
a copy of the drawing. Hirst, 11. At the top right is a figure, sometimes identified as a 
satyr, who does have a bow in its hand, but it is aimed at himself. According to Panofsky's 
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very detailed and elaborated, even the hands of the archers holding ‘invisible 
bows’. Nothing reminds of Michelangelo's famous non finito. 

The archers are aiming at a shield attached to a figure who is usually iden- 
tified as a ‘herm, a humanlike figure whose lower legs disappear into an archi- 
tectural element.!58 Despite the absence of bows, some of the arrows seem to 
have hit the herm.!59 On the left in the drawing are two putti or spiritelli fan- 
ning a fire (as we saw in the Childrens’ Bacchanal). They do so in the direction 
in which the archers appear to aim, thereby strengthening the dynamic of the 
scene. In the lower right is a sleeping winged Cupid holding a bow and a quiver. 
It has been earlier suggested that what is depicted here is the Platonist convic- 
tion that only actions based on love can be successful.!5° The sleeping Cupid is 
the only one with an instrument capable of shooting the arrows that struck the 
herm; while love sleeps everything misses its target.16! Panofsky also suggested 
that the archers themselves appear to have been shot off like projectiles! 

Testa relates Archers to two poems that Michelangelo wrote for Tommaso 
containing a reference to arrows and archery.!6? Hirst notes that connections 
between Michelangelo’s poems and drawings are often limited to recurring 
imagery. References to arrows appear frequently in the poems and usually 
symbolize the cruelty or painfulness of love, but Archers is not an illustration 
of a specific sonnet.16* Michelangelo's adjustments to the image on the antique 


intepretation of the iconography, the drawing shows how man is driven by ‘desiderio 
naturale’, according to the theories of Pico della Mirandola, 226-227. 

158 In Classical Antiquity, herms were idols of Hermes in his capacity as the protector of trav- 
ellers. Herms were often placed at crossroads. Most comprised a pillar with a carved head 
of Hermes on top, though some also had arms and/or a phallus. 

159 I was able to verify this during a close study of the work in the collection of Queen 
Elizabeth 11 at Windsor Castle, for which I am grateful. 

160 See also: LJ. Hammond, ‘Panofsky on Michelangelo; Phlit; A Newsletter on Philosophy and 
Literature, [n.p.] 2003. 

161 Ficino, De amore, III, 1-3. 

162 Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 226. 

163 ‘Ahi! Crudele arcier, tu sai ben!’ ore/ Da far tranquille l'angosciose e corte/ Miserie nostre 
con la tuo man forte;/ Che chi vive di morte mai non muore’; ‘Ah cruel bowman, you can 
tell exactly/ When to bring quiet to our anxious, brief/ Unhappiness, using your hand’s 
strenghth;/ For he who lives on death will never die, Rime 74 r.5., translation by Testa, 
62, ‘The Iconography of the Archers’, 62. According to Testa, in this stanza Cavalieri and 
Cupid, the god of love, represented by ‘cruel bowman’, appear to be fused together. E]. 
Sluijter suggested to me that the poem is about death rather than the god of love. C. Frey, 
Die Dichtungen des Michelagniolo Buonarroti, Berlin 1964, dates the sonnet to c. 1533 and 
believe that it was intended for Cavalieri. I also bring to memory the earlier cited poem 
about the ‘armed cavalier’. 

164 Hirst, Michelangelo and his Drawings, 37. 
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relief, on which the Archers drawing seems to be a personal variation, are in 
my view inspired by the sixth oration from Ficino’s De amore, a commentary 
on Socrates’ oration on Diotima from Plato’s Symposium. This oration also 
was important for the interpretation of The Dream, although Diacceto’s more 
accessible I tre libri d'amore was proposed as the actual source for the drawing. 
In the oration, Ficino explains how the spiritus of the lover reacts to the sight 
of his beloved: 


A man’s appearance, which is often very beautiful to see, on account 
of an interior goodness fortunately given him by God, can send a ray of 
its splendor through the eyes of those who see him and into their soul. 
Drawn by this spark as if by a kind of hook, the soul hastens toward the 
drawer.!65 


Could we interpret the archers as lovers, drawn by an invisible hook towards 
their beloved? 

In the oration the idea is set out that the lover possesses his beloved only in 
part and for that reason love is both beautiful and ugly (painful). Love is born 
from the union of Porus and Penia, poverty and affluence, and it is a demon 
placed between the higher and the lower. Love is called the son of poverty, 
‘thin, dry and lean’ In De Amore, Ficino tries to explain this remark by stating 
that a man tormented by love eats nothing and grows thin because the spiritus 
is out of balance and food is not digested. Furthermore, he observes that 


wherever the continuous attention of the soul is carried, there also fly the 
spirits, which are the chariots, or instruments of the soul. The spirits are 
produced in the heart from the thinnest part of the blood. The lover's soul 
is carried toward the image of the beloved planted in his imagination, 
and thence toward the beloved himself. To the same place are also drawn 
the lover's spirits. Flying out there, they are continuously dissipated.!66 


In Ficino's view, a permanent supply of fresh blood is vital, not only because a 
lack of blood would prevent the lover from digesting his food, but also because 


165 Ficino, De amore, V1, 2 (my italics, MvdD). 

166 Ficino, De amore, vi, 9. Cf. B. Hub, ‘Material Gazes and and Flying Images in Marsilio 
Ficino and Michelangelo, in: Ch. Góttler and W. Neuber, Spirits Unseen; The Representation 
of Subtle Bodies in Early Modern European Culture; Intersections; Yearbook of Early Modern 
Studies, 9 (2007) Leiden, Boston, 93-121. 
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otherwise the blood would immediately grow thick, dry and black bringing on 
a bout of melancholy, and the soul would be chased day and night by ‘deformed 
and terrible images’. Love, in Ficino’s opinion, is often confused with the ‘desire 
to embrace'!67 

Ficino subsequently tries to give an allegorical explanation of the negative 
properties attributed to love in Socrates' oration that are a consequence of 
the fact that love is ugly as well as beautiful. According to Socrates, love is 
not only thin, lean and dry, but also ‘barefoot’ and 'humble'!68 Ficino imme- 
diately adds that the Greek word that Plato used for ‘humble’, chamaipetes, 
literally means 'low-flying'!6? He explains that lovers are ‘low-flying’ because 
they live without reason and 'through their trivial obsession fail to achieve 
great ends!!70 

Socrates says that love is ‘without a home’ Ficino interprets this to mean 
that the soul of the lover abandons its own body and tries to leap to the soul of 
the beloved. The soul thereby deprives itself of its natural seat, the lares, and is 
doomed to remain restless forever.‘ Moreover, love is ‘without bed and blan- 
ket, because the lover, on seeing the beauty of his beloved, tries to ‘fly back’ 
into the beloved's body? And finally, love sleeps ‘on the threshold’. Ficino 
explains this element in the oration, by saying that our eyes and ears are doors 
to the soul. Through these doors the beauty of the beloved enters. The soul can 
no longer concentrate on itself, and time and again wanders out of the body 
through the eyes and ears.!73 

As observed earlier, Ficino says that he never judges love negatively. Indeed, 
those who aim at the divine aspects of love are rewarded with her generosity, 
which is born of abundance. The dark sides of love emerge from poverty: those 
whose objective is physical love only are ‘dry, naked, humble (low-flying), dull’ 
and - Ficino adds — ‘unarmed’: 


167 Ficino, De amore, VI, 9. 

168 Plato, Symposium, 201d ff. 

169 Ficino vertaalt yapaınethç met 'humi et per infima volans’ of ‘volante a basso’. Ficino, De 
amore, VI, 9. 

170 My italics (MvdD); Ficino is citing Propertius here, Jayne, 149. 

171 Ficino, De amore, V1, 9: ‘the soul abandons the service of its own body and spirit and tries 
to leap across into the body of the beloved. (...) On this account love is deprived of its own 
Lares, its natural seat, and its hoped-for rest. 

172  Ficino, De amore, VI, 9: ‘For since all things seek their own origin, the little blaze of love, 
kindled in the appetite of the lover by the sight of a beautiful body, tries to fly back into 
that same body. 

173 Ficino, De amore, VI, 9. 
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Unarmed because they succumb to shameful desire. Dull because they 
are so stupid that they do not know where love is leading them, and they 
remain on the road, and do not arrive at the goal.!”4 


I bring in mind that also Michelangelo’s unarmed archers do not hit their 
target. 

Diacceto’s third book from his I tre libri d’ amore is a paraphrase of 
Ficino’s sixth oration from De amore, which elaborates on the workings of 
the spirit.!° He explains in detail how this instrument of the senses and the 
imagination!’6 is roused into action by the sight of the beloved,!77 and flows 
from the eyes in order to behold the object of admiration. Like Ficino, 
he warns against surrendering oneself solely to physical pleasure, because 
this love is dry and meagre, and ‘without home, bed or blanket'!7? Diacceto 
explains that it is especially this type of love that provokes melancholy!®° 
and ‘flies low’. 


174 My italics (MvdD). Ficino, De amore, V1, 10. Unarmed: ‘inermis’ or ‘disarmato’. 

175 At the end of the book, he encourages the reader to read Ficino's De amore. Diacceto, 
ITL, 128: ‘legga il comentarij sopra il Simposio del Duca nostro Marsilio; oue la natura 
dell'amore secondo la intentione di Platone è diuinamente esplicata” 

176 Diacceto, ITL, 112. 

177 Ibid., 20: Imperoche la cosa amata, fa violentia nello spirito; et per lo spirito nel cuore, 
onde ha origine: 

178 Ibid., 14. A number of Michelangelo's poems contain evidence that he was familiar with 
the concept of spiritus flying out through the eye, trying to reach the image of the beloved 
and even capture that image and bring it back into the soul or the body. This theory was 
not exclusively Platonist, but a generally recognised opinion on the working of the eye. 
D.C. Lindberg, Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler, Chicago 1976. 

Cf. ‘Tu m'entrasti per gli occhi, ond’ io mi spargo, / come grappol d'agresto in un’ ampo- 
lla, / che doppo 1 collo cresce ov'é più largo; / cosi l'immagin tua, che fuor m'immolla, / 
entro per gli occhi cresce, ond'io nrallargo / come pelle ove gonfia la midolla; /entrando in 
me per si stretto viaggio, / che tu mai n'esca ardir creder non aggio’; Rime, 54. You entered 
me through my eyes (whence I spill tears) /as a cluster of unripe fruit goes into a bottle 
and, /once past the neck, grows where it is wider; so does your image, which when outside 
soaks me, /grow once it's inside the eyes, so that I stretch /like a skin inside of which the 
pulp is swelling; having entered me by such a narrow route / I can hardly dare to believe 
you'll ever get out’; Saslow, The Poetry of Michelangelo, 144. Cf. ‘Se 1 foco fusse alla bellezza 
equale / Degli ochi vostri che da que’ si parte,/ Non avrie 1 mondo si gelata parte / Che non 
ardessi com’ acceso strale’, Michelangelo, Rime, 77; ‘If any fire could equal the great light / 
Of your own eyes, from which I part with sorrow / The world itself contains no part that 
might / Not be consumed as by a flaming arrow’; translation: Testa, 52. 

179 BDiacceto, ITL, 124. 

180 Ibid., 125. 
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It is called flying over the earth, because the lover becomes a slave of 
physical beauty. This state of affairs is born from extreme ignorance and 
extreme madness because our souls belong to the divine things that 
should rule over physical things, not serve them.!8! 


I will conclude now that the sixth oration from Ficino’s De amore — and 
Diacceto’s paraphrase of it — are key to understanding Michelangelo's Archers. 
The missing arrows in the depiction refer to the invisible love arrows of the 
spiritus beaming from the eyes of the archers. That this was not only a literary 
or a philosophical concept, but that it had a pictorial tradition in the Early 
Modern period, is shown from an emblem by Otto Vaenius (Figure 92) of a 
woman whose glance pierces the heart of her beloved like an arrow.!82 The 
emblem, however, does in fact provide a depiction of the arrows from the eyes 
of the woman. Next to her is a sleeping Cupid, just like in Michelangelo's draw- 
ing, who can symbolise the absence of higher, divine love.!83 This absence also 
appears from the fact that the archers are only aiming at the physical sides of 
love, so that they are literally ‘nude, humble (flying low), dull’ and ‘unarmed’: 


Unarmed because they succumb to shameful desire. Dull because they 
are so stupid that they do not know where love is leading them, and they 
remain on the road, and do not arrive at the goal.!84 


Michelangelo intentionally depicts the archers as a dynamic group, flying low, 
to demonstrate that they are living without reason and, as a result of their 


181 Ibid., 126: ‘Disse volare per terra, perche lamante si fa servo della bellezza corporale. 
Laqual cosa nasce da estrema ignorantia, et da estrema insania, sendo l'anima nostra nel 
numero delle cose diuine, lequali hanno a dominare alle cose corporee, et non seruire: 

182 Otto Vaenius, Amorum emblemata, Antwerp 1608, 151. 

183 Thijs Weststeijn drew this emblem to my attention and observed that there had been an 
Early Modern debate about how the sense of sight worked in relation to portraits and 
figures that gaze upon the beholder. There were two popular theories: one hypothesiz- 
ing that when objects are viewed spiritus is transferred through the eyes to the objects 
observed, and another positing that the rays of vision moved from the objects to the eyes, 
thus exercising ‘efficacy at a distance’. In this respect, he refers to the notion in art theory 
of an image of a sleeping Venus, containing a caption saying that the goddess may not be 
woken up lest the observer be tempted by her gaze. The Dutch Ripa translation includes 
a passage by Ficino that refers to the working of 'spirits' (geesten), which are 'emitted' by 
the eyes of the depicted figure. Weststeijn, The Visible World; Samuel van Hoogstraten's 
Art Theory and the Legitimation of Painting in the Dutch Golden age, 151, note 164.; C£.Ripa, 
Iconologia, 151. 

184 My italics (MvdD); Ficino, De amore, VI, 10. 
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FIGURE 92 Love Emblem, in Otto Vaenius, Amorum emblemata, 1608, location unknown 
PHOTO: IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


obsession, are failing to achieve their goals,!8° making reference to Ficino's 
interpretation of 'chamaipetes, which he translates as ‘low-flying’. The archers’ 
souls are drawn to the beloved as if by a kind of hook,!86 while their spiritus 
eagerly tries to reach the object of their love,!87 which will result in their souls 
drying out and succumbing to melancholy. The putti or spiritelli in the drawing 
fan the fire of their desire even further. 

The herm, who is without limbs, seems to be a defenceless prey for the 
archers; herms are often depicted with a phallus, whereby the figure symbo- 
lises unrestrained physical lust.!88 It is also possible that the depicted figure 
was not meant to be viewed as a herm, but rather as an anthropomorphic 


185 Ibid., v1, 9. 

186 Ibid., vı, 2. 

187 Ibid., vi, 9. 

188 R. Lullies, Die Typen der Griechischen Herme, Konigsberg 1931; H. Wrede, Die Antike Herme, 
Mainz am Rhein 1985, G. Carabelli, In the Image of Priapus, London 1996. It is not incon- 
ceivable that Michelangelo’s herm was once depicted with a phallus that was obscured or 
removed (as in The Dream). 
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FIGURE 93 Illustration to Francesco Cattani da Diacceto, Il tre libri d'amore, 1561, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale di Roma, p.98 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF BIBLIOTECA NAZIONALE CENTRALE DI ROMA 


target like those frequently used in tournaments. The 1561 edition of J tre libri 
d'amore and Panegirico all'amore contains a versal depicting a target of this 
kind (Figure 93). 

In the upper left hand corner of the drawing we see an archer with a bow. He 
is not taking aim or shooting at the herm. Instead he holds the bow inversely, 
and seems to be stretching his bow. Given the contrast between his posture 
and that of the other figures, he might symbolizes the victory over lust; he 
does not allow himself to be tempted by base desires. Might this, too, be a self- 
portrait of Michelangelo? 
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9 Conclusion 


Michelangelo’s Presentation Drawings show related themes and seem literal 
and elaborate visual representations of Ficinian thought; They depict cen- 
tral themes of the De vita, Theologia Platonica but especially De amore. These 
themes, which include the imagination, the artistic temperament and artistic 
frenzy, are important to the sixteenth-century thinking on art. The drawings 
moreover, show how strongly artistic theory was determined by more general 
opinions on love and beauty. 

I do not wish to suggest that Platonist themes can be traced back in 
Michelangelo’s entire oeuvre. We should consider the possibility that 
Michelangelo chose to appropriate Platonist concepts or not, for instance 
depending on whether he was working on public commissions or developing 
private iconographies and take into account that his interest in literary, philo- 
sophical or religious subject matter shifted in the course of his career. 

Although the meaning of Michelangelo’s Presentation Drawings can be 
explained in the light of Ficino’s ideas on love, frenzy and inspiration, it is 
nevertheless more probable that Diacceto's I tre libri d'amore and Panegirico 
all'amore served as actual sources of inspiration for the drawings. Diacceto 
deals with themes that are scattered throughout Ficino’s works and appear 
to be important for the iconography of the drawings succinctly, concisely and 
consecutively. In addition, Michelangelo knew Diacceto personally.!89 Both 
were members of the Accademia Sacra dei Medici where such themes likely 
were debated. 

Tityus, Phaeton and Ganymede refer in a general sense to the theme of 
Platonic love. Where Ganymede depicts the ascent of the soul brought about 
by the sight of beauty, Tityus and Phaeton both contain a warning against the 
‘dangers’ of physical pleasure. The torments suffered by Tityus, whose liver is 
pecked out by vultures, symbolize the subjection to the ‘confusions associated 
with the realm of the senses’. Phaeton most likely depicts man unable to cope 
with the sight of dazzling beauty, falling to his ruin, as Diacceto described. 

A Children’s Bacchanal seems to be a visual representation of the theory on 
the working of the spiritus, as expounded by Ficino and Diacceto. It mainly 
concerns the ‘vital spiritus, which is responsible for bodily functions such as 
reproduction and digestion. The scene demonstrates how man, through a dor- 
mant mind and subjection to the senses, ends his days in sleep, ‘continually 
plagued by dreams’. 


189 Ficino, probably too, but Michelangelo was just a boy then. 
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The elaborate allegories of The Dream and Archers contain detailed refer- 
ences to either the sixth oration from Ficino’s De amore or Diacceto’s summary 
of that text. The Dream presents a young man, symbolizing the melancholic, 
surrounded by the negative aspects of his temperament: gluttony, sexual desire, 
irascibility and apathy. A positive aspect of the melancholic temperament is 
also shown: the ability to achieve inspiration in a state of frenzy. This condition 
is usually attained by beholding physical beauty and experiencing love. The 
genius in the drawing represents the love that is called a ‘great demon’, who 
‘either awake or asleep, inspires by divine goodness’!9° The Dream is therefore 
a complex invention, combining themes such as beauty and love, inspiration 
and divine artistry. 

Finally, the Archers drawing shows the negative aspects of love, as explained 
allegorically in the sixth oration of De Amore. Love, according to this text, is 
begotten by the union of affluence and poverty and is consequently ‘poor’, 
‘humble’, ‘low-flying’ (chamaipetes), ‘dull’ and ‘unarmed’. The absence of bows 
and arrows in drawing and the archers’ dynamic, hovering position seem to 
point in that direction. The archers are ‘unarmed’ because they are ‘subject to 
shameful desires’ — to quote Ficino — and ‘dull’ because they are ‘ignorant of 
whither love leads them’ and they remain ‘on the road and never reach their 
goal’. Their souls are drawn to their loved ones as if by a kind of hook,!9! while 
their spirit eagerly tries to reach the objects of their love.!92 

Michelangelo portrayed the theme of Platonic love and the contemplation 
of physical beauty in many different ways in the Presentation Drawings, which 
ties in well with their function as refined gifts of love. This theme is ingeniously 
interwoven with subjects such as the working of the spirit and the imagina- 
tion, and the divine nature of inspired artistry. The complexity of the iconog- 
raphy makes the drawings suitable objects of contemplation, which befits the 
meticulous, detailed style of most of the drawings. As an overaching motive, 
I would suggest Ficino’s idea that love is the motivation for all action. Love 
incites the teacher to teach, the student to learn and the artist to strive for per- 
fection:!93 ‘Love is the master and governor of all arts. Artists in all arts search 
only for love'194 
190  Diacceto, ITL, 144. 

191 Ficino, De amore, VI, 2. 
192 Ibid., vı, 9. 


193 Ibid., 111, 2. 
194 Ibid., 111, 3. 
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FIGURE 94 Francesco Furini, Lorenzo the Magnificent among the Poets and Philosophers of the 
Accademia Platonica, c. 1635, fresco, dimensions unknown, Palazzo Pitti Museo 
degli Argenti, Salone di Giovanni da San Giovanni, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIA DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 
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CHAPTER 6 


Alberti, Bartoli, Comanini: Imagination in 
Early-Modern Art Theory 


1 Art Theory and Its Emancipation of Painting 


Cross-pollination between humanist discoveries and technical innovations 
developed by painters and sculptors during the Italian Renaissance had the 
effect of elevating the importance of both technical and philosophical ques- 
tions within the artists’ milieu. For the first time, artists began asking them- 
selves: what is art? Authors of art literature diligently sought answers to this 
and other questions, and produced a prodigious number of texts along the way. 
In order to raise the status of the art of painting they collected and published 
descriptions of artworks from Classical Antiquity, often tried to revive the 
described works in contemporary art production, and attempted to make cor- 
relations between painting and liberal arts like geometry, rhetoric and poetry.! 
They employed philosophical theories of creativity and inspiration to confer 
on Lady Pictura the dignity she deserved.? 

Ficino’s ideas on the power of imagination were among the theories they 
co-opted. This chapter will examine how art theorists adopted his ideas for 
their own purposes, primarily to establish painting as a liberal art. Martin 
Kemp studied how the concepts of imaginatio and phantasia were defined 
in fifteenth-century art theory. According to Kemp, the influence of Ficino's 
theories of imagination on art theory is primarily a sixteenth-century phe- 
nomenon and worthy of extensive study.? There are hundreds* of passages 
from sixteenth-century art theory texts containing the terms phantasia (or 
fantasia) and im(m)aginatio. As it is beyond the scope of this study to review 
them all, a representative selection will be analyzed here. The reader should 


1 M.Kemp, From “Mimesis’ to "Fantasia"; The Quattrocento Vocabulary of Creation, Inspiration 
and Genius in the Visual Arts’, Viator; Medieval and Renaissance Studies 8 (1977), 347-405, in 
particular 347; Van den Doel, Nach den Reglen wohlgegriindete Natürlichkeit, 73-80. 

2 Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to "Fantasia" 347; Williams, Art, Theory and Culture in Sixteenth- 
century Italy, passim. 

3 Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to “Fantasia” ’, 348: 'Ficino's own impact is a predominantly cinquec- 
ento phenomenon which warrants a full-scale study in its own right’ 

4 These numbers will be specified later. 
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bear in mind that it is not clear in each case whether the passage is a direct 
reference to Ficino’s work. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that his ideas were 
widely received in a general sense. The selection includes passages that are far 
removed from Ficino’s original intentions. However, there are also passages 
in which the author refers to Ficino directly or in which the wording almost 
certainly indicates a connection to Ficino’s work. Those references are the pri- 
mary focus of this chapter. 

There is another issue that complicates the task of charting the reception of 
Ficino’s ideas in art theory texts. The anachronistic term ‘art theory’ refers to a 
profusion of textual genres: treatises, eulogies, ekphrastic poetry, biographies, 
travel guides, published letters and dialogues. These texts were composed by 
artists, art lovers, learned amateurs and littérateurs for use in painters’ studios, 
for educational purposes or with a purely literary or rhetorical objective in 
mind. As Robin Williams observed: 


[t]hough they vary as greatly in sophistication as they do in purpose and 
form, and though even the best are highly derivative, some, at least are 
impressively complex structures of ideas that integrate a wide range of 
sources in imaginative ways.® 


With such diversity of intention among authors and readers, there were mul- 
tiple paths along which ideas could have been disseminated, some of which 
are no longer traceable. Nevertheless, this chapter maps out, in broad lines, a 
number of possible routes. 


2 Routes for the Transfer of Ficino’s Ideas 


The most immediate locus for the reception of Ficino’s ideas by art theorists 
was the milieu occupied by his contemporaries Leon Battista Alberti (1404— 
1472) and Antonio di Tuccio (di Marabottino) Manetti (1423-1497). Ficino must 
have known Alberti personally because he included him in his list of corre- 
spondents.® Cristoforo Landino, a close, personal friend of Ficino's, features 
Ficino and Alberti in his Disputationes Camaldulenses (1472-1480); the two 
men, accompanied by such luminaries as Lorenzo and Giuliano de' Medici 
and Federico da Montefeltro, are depicted at a banquet (probably fictional), 


5 Williams, Art, Theory, and Culture in Sixteenth-Century Italy, 1. 
6 Ficino drew up a list of names of his pupils and correspondents in 1492, 00, 936; Letter 28 in 
Ficino, The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 10, 33-4. 
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discussing the vita activa and the vita contemplativa.” In terms of substance, 
the Disputationes and Ficino's letter De Divino furore share many similarities. 
Because it is not known whether these encounters actually took place and 
because the work is not an art theory text, the Disputationes is not included in 
the present analysis. However, Alberti will be discussed again below. 

Manetti is listed as a ‘civis et architectus’ among those asked to advise on the 
completion of the facade of the Basilica di Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence; 
he also worked on the Spedale degli Innocenti.8 After he and Bernardo del 
Nero had asked Lorenzo il Magnifico for an Italian version of De amore, Ficino 
himself translated the text.9 Manetti would later write a biography of Filippo 
Brunelleschi.!° 

It is difficult to establish whether Manetti was familiar with Ficino’s ideas 
on the imagination. Kemp points out that in Brunelleschi’s Vita, Manetti (like 
Alberti incidentally) made frequent use of the term invenzione rather than 
im(m)aginazione. Invenzione is a concept borrowed from rhetoric and usu- 
ally associated with the selection of a (new) topic. For example, he writes that 
Brunelleschi (with respect to his design for the S. Maria degli Angeli) excelled 
at ‘invenzioni di qualità." Manetti refers only once to the imaginatio; when 
discussing Brunelleschi’s experience with clocks and mechanical devices, for 
example, he writes of ‘gli detto grandissimo aiuto al potere immaginare diverse 
macchine’? 

It has already been pointed out that Ficino’s personal network, which 
included Alberti and Manetti, and his voluminous correspondence contrib- 
uted to the dissemination of his theories and a number of his works. De amore, 
in particular, remained popular for a long time. In chapter three we find that 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century Ficino’s philosophical theories had 
penetrated not only philosophical works but also texts on courtly love, beauty, 
medicine, the natural sciences and magic. As we shall see in this chapter, his 
ideas also pervaded art literature. 

In the fifteenth century Platonism in general, and Ficino’s ideas in partic- 
ular, were especially popular in specific geographical areas — Ferrara, Urbino 


7 C. Landino, Disputationes Camaldulenses, P. Lohe (ed.), Florence 1980. 

8 G. Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, G. Milanesi (ed.,), vol. 
IV, 304VV. 

9 Jayne, ‘Introduction’, 27. 


10 A. di Tuccio Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, H. Saalman (ed.), C. Enggass (transl.), 
London 1970. 
11 Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, 103; Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to “Fantasia” , 350. 


US) 


12 Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, 50-53, Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to “Fantasia” ’, 364. 
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and Rimini — but most notably in the court of the Medici in Florence. In the 
sixteenth century this changed dramatically, partly under the influence of 
the aggressive cultural politics of Grand Duke Cosimo 1 (1519-1574), who pro- 
moted Tuscany as a cultural and intellectual centre.!8 Like other humanists, 
including Alberti, Ficino was presented as a local luminary and this raised 
the profile of his work. Cosimo 1 commissioned his agent Cosimo Bartoli 
(1503-1572) to arrange the publication of new editions of Ficino’s De amore!* 
and Pimander.? He also attempted to involve himself with the Florentine 
Academy on matters of substance, thus fueling the propagation of ‘Florentine 
Platonism'!6 Ficino's image as a ‘Tuscan’ thinker is clearly expressed in the 
decorations adorning the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the philosopher plays a 
recurring role (Figures 6 and 7).!” Bartoli developed the programme!? and was 
one of the authors commissioned by Vasari to work on the latter’s Le vite de’ 
più eccellenti pittori, scultori e architettori (1550 and 1568).!9 He also published 
the Ragionamenti accademici in 1567, a commentary on Dante packed with 
references to Ficino’s theories, the Corpus Hermeticum, which Ficino trans- 
lated, and ‘Florentine Platonism’ in general.?? Vasari's Le vite also contains 
references — many of them explicit — to Cosimo's cultural politics as it per- 
tained to Ficino's person; mention is made of various paintings in which the 
philosopher figures. For example, Vasari describes a bust of Ficino by Andrea 
Ferruzzi in Florence Cathedral (Figure 95),?! as well as lesser known images 
such a as a painting by Gozzoli of the Queen of Sheba before Salomon in the 
Camposanto at Pisa. 


13 This was also supported and cautiously continued by his son Francesco de’ Medici. 

14  M.Ficino, Sopra lo amore o ver' Convito di Platone, C. Bartoli (ed.), Florence 1544. This 
edition includes the chapterization and additions from 1474. Jayne, 27; J. Bryce, Cosimo 
Bartoli (1503-1572); the Career of a Florentine Polymath, Geneva 1983, 210ff. 

15 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), 44ff., 214, 306—307. 

16 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), 214ff. 

17 See: C. Paolini, Marsilio Ficino e il mito mediceo nella pittura Toscana’, in: P. Castelli, 
P. Ceccarelli, et al. (eds.), I lume del sole; Marsilio Ficino, medico dell’ anima, Figline 
Valdarno 1984, 173ff. 

18 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), 214, 305. 

19 Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), 51-71; J. Rouchette, ‘La domestication de l'ésoterisme 
dans l'oeuvre de Vasari’, in: La Rénaissance que nous a léguée Vasari, Paris 1959, 345-370; 
Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to "Fantasia" ’, 346. 

20 Cf. C. Bartoli, Ragionamenti Accademici; Sopra alcuni luoghi difficili di Dante, Venice 1567, 
lib. 2, 29, 30, 32, 65; lib. 4, 58; Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), 214. 

21 G. Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori, e architettori, di Nuovo dal Medesimo 
Riviste Et Ampliate con i ritratti loro et con l'aggiunta delle Vite de’ vivi, e de’ morti Dall'anno 
1550 insino al 1567, Florence 1568, vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 97, 109. 
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FIGURE 95 Andrea Ferruzzi, Bust of Marsilio Ficino, c. 1522, sculpture, 37 x 27 cm, Museo del 
Opera del Duomo, Florence 
PHOTO: OPERA DI SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORENCE 


The queen’s entourage includes a number of scholars, like Ficino, 
Argyropoulos and Platina.?? Vasari also refers to a portrait of Ficino that hung 


22 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 2, chap. 58, 408. Due to the painting's poor condition, 
Ficino’s image is no longer identifiable. 
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« MARSILIVS FICINVS- 


FIGURE 96  Christofano dell'Altissimo, Portrait of Marsilio Ficino, c.1552-1568, oil on panel, 
dimensions unknown, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


adjacent to an image of Castiglione in Cosimo's collection (Figure 96).?? In 
addition, Vasari mentions a temporary depiction of ‘il platonico M. Marsilio 
Ficino’ — with Diacceto — on the Porta al Prato, which was sumptuously 


23 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 111, part 3b, 4. 
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decorated for the celebration of Cosimo’s wedding and adorned with portraits 
of Florentine scholars.24 This is but a small selection of the depictions of Ficino 
mentioned in Le vite; more on this below. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, artistic forms and theories of 
Tuscan court culture were not only adopted widely throughout Europe, but 
also found reception across broad layers of the population. Ficino played a 
(posthumous) role in this mainly through De amore, which remained fash- 
ionable in the courts of Italy, Spain, France and England for more than two 
hundred years after its publication.?2> In relation to the artist's studio, we 
know, for example, that sculptor Gian Lorenzo Bernini’s (1598-1680) library 
contained a specimen of De amore.?6 Jayne traced the expression of the theo- 
ries expounded in De amore in the works of various authors such as Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, Pietro Bembo, Baldassare Castiglione and Benedetto 
Varchi.?7 

References to Ficino’s theories of love in Castiglione’s Cortegiano are dis- 
cussed in chapter 3; The Book of the Courtier was translated into several 
European languages soon after publication. It was read not only by courtiers 
but also by many who were keen to emulate the values of Italian court culture. 
As a result, the work became a medium for Ficinian philosophy. In the Low 
Countries Il cortegiano is mentioned by name by art theorists such as Karel van 
Mander (1548-1606) and Franciscus Junius (1589-1677).28 


24 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 111, part 3b, chap. 161, 886. 

25 Hanegraaff, ‘Under the Mantle of Love, and Jayne, 19. The latter, moreover, states that 
although De amore was written by and for men, the ideas it contained were also fervently 
embraced by women; this was supposedly one of the reasons for the book’s long popular- 
ity. Many of its ideas were received via the vernacular works of Bembo and Castiglione. 

26 S. McPhee, ‘Bernini’s books, The Burlington Magazine 142 (2000), 442-8, mainly 442. 

27  Ficino's De amore draws on the tradition of the Dolce Stil Novo, a philosophical literary 
tradition represented by Guido Guinizelli, Guido Cavalcanti and Dante. These poets gave 
Provencal lyric poetry a more philosophical framework. Nesca Robb attempts to explain 
this, observing that the ideal of courtly love was suited to Provencal feudalism, but not 
to the prevalent bourgeois society in Italy. She describes a setting of wealthy bourgeoisie 
and small courts, where intellectual gifts were valued by a class of highly educated and 
culturally discerning people. Light literature, conversation and galantry were important 
pastimes; Cf. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Renaissance, 177-179. 

28 References to Castiglione by K. van Mander, 'Het leven der doorluchtighe nederlandt- 
sche en hooghduytsche schilders’, in: Van Mander, Het schilder-boeck waer in voor eerst de 
leerlustighe iueght den grondt der edel vrij schilderconst in verscheyden deelen wort voor- 
ghedraghen (...), Haarlem 1604, fol. 14v, $ 37, and F. Junius, De Schilder-konst der Oude, 
Middelburg 1641, preface, no page number, vi. On the reception of Castiglione's book, cf. 
P. Burke, The Fortunes of the ‘Courtier’; The European Reception of Castiglione's ‘Cortegiano; 
Cambridge 1995. 
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Emblem books used by artists to draft iconography programmes were 
another important conduit for Ficino’s theories. Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia 
(1593), which was translated into many languages and used by artists through- 
out Europe - and the colonies — well into the eighteenth century, cites 
Ficino directly?? Routes such as these show that Ficinian concepts became 
gesunkenes Kulturgut; after they had been absorbed as self-evident narratives, 
their original philosophical context and much of their substantive precision 
were lost.3° This process may be compared to the way in which we have incor- 
porated Freud's psychological insights into everyday language usage without 
being aware of it; it was possible for Freudian concepts like ‘the subconscious’, 
‘the ego’ ‘trauma’ and ‘repression’ to become commonplaces because he exam- 
ined the ‘frustrations’ (another term borrowed from his theories) of ordinary 
individuals. 

The reception of Ficino's theories by sixteenth-century authors of art lit- 
erature was in large part a product of their common endeavour to confer 
intellectual status on sensory perception and the visual arts.?! Their first step 
was to draft theoretical texts proving that handcrafted products were worth 
writing about. Vasari's biographies of artists, for example, followed the rhetor- 
ical pattern of hagiography for that very reason; they are full of anecdotes, in 
many cases borrowed from Antiquity, aimed at imbuing painters with intellec- 
tual authority, an undertaking that culminated in the adjective 'divine' being 
attributed to Michelangelo and his works. Ficino's theories on sight as the most 
elevated of the senses and on the spiritual component of physical attraction 
(either or not through the filter of Castiglione's ideal courtly love or through 
emblem literature) may have held great appeal for authors looking to raise the 
status of art. Sensory perception as a trigger for the ascension of the soul (i.e. 
through furor, or frenzy) and the influence of the imagination as part of the 
artistic process: these were ideal themes for connecting the visual arts with the 
liberal arts (mainly poetry).?? 

Several themes will be employed to chart how Ficino's theories influenced 
and came to be incorporated in art literature, beginning with an analysis 
Ficino's name familiarity among authors of art literature. It turns out that 


29 Ripa, Iconologia, 384. 

30 Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, 180. 

31 Robb observed that Ficino's theories on love could be used in love treatises and other 
literature published later in the same way our modern media refer to psychoanalysis or 
the theory of relativity; Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, 180. 

32 The concept of the poetic furor came, for example, to be incorporated in the theory of 
poetry, which was itself a constituent of the liberal art of rhetoric. 
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many references to him by name are actually allusions to portraits of the phi- 
losopher. In addition, authors who invoked Ficino’s ideas to legitimize their 
own theories of art will be identified. Furthermore, an examination will be 
made of references to Ficino’s translation of the Corpus Hermeticum, spe- 
cifically those relating to art theory, and on general references to the figure 
of Hermes Trismegistus. As Ficino also drew extensively from the Hermetic 
Asclepius, primarily for his De vita coelitus comparanda, my research includes 
references to this work too.?? This will be followed by an explanation of how 
some authors ascribed the fundamental role of ‘inventor’ of the visual arts to 
the figure of Hermes Trismegistus. 

My analysis will conclude with an examination of the concepts of imagi- 
natio and phantasia. As observed above, sixteenth-century art theorists made 
frequent use of these terms, but clear distinctions can be made in both the fre- 
quency of use and the precision of the definitions they employed. I posit that 
the duality in Ficino’s thinking on the ‘high’ and ‘low’ aspects of imagination 
was of decisive importance to the reception of his ideas by these authors. The 
Platonic distinction between the ‘good horse’ and the ‘bad horse’ ultimately 
serves as an instrument of art criticism: artists who are able to channel their 
imagination properly cannot be outdone by mere mortals. Michelangelo is 
upheld as a shining example of this. The artist who allows himself to be carried 
away by his imagination not only creates objectionable art but also comes to 
a bad end, as we shall see in the biographies of the artists Piero di Cosimo and 
Parmigianino. Some theorists believed that an unbridled imagination leads to 
entirely new experiments in painting which drew mixed responses, depending 
on the nature and temperament of the artist concerned. These experiments 
are often dubbed fantasie, grot(t)esche or bizzarrie. Lastly, I will examine the 
side-effects assumed to accompany the exercising of a powerful imagination, 
such as ‘consummation’ of the spiritus. According to the literature, these side- 
effects were thought to result from the artistic process, especially when the 
artist experienced a state of frenzy or had a melancholic temperament. 


3 References to Ficino’s Portraits in Art Theory 


Where Ficino’s name comes up in sixteenth-century texts on art, it is usually 
in reference to portraits of the philosopher. A number of these references are 


33 It is often unclear whether Ficino's work played a role in the ‘Hermetic’ references in the 
literature. Nevertheless, because the aim of this chapter is to chart possible references, 
I will include such cases in my analysis. 
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discussed here. However, references to his works that mention him by name 
are of more substantive significance, such as the heavily theoretical treatise by 
Gian Paolo Lomazzo (1538-1600), which addresses all the elements of the art 
of painting.?^ Gregorio Comanini (c. 1550-1607) also evidently drew from De 
amore for his dialogue on painting. The recurrence of such references demon- 
strates that Ficino and his ideas were highly visible stars in the firmament of art 
theory and provides insight into how his ideas were expressed in the discourse 
on art. The explicit references to Ficino's writings by Lomazzo and Comanini 
will be discussed below as well. 

The many allusions to portraits of Ficino, particularly in Vasari's Le vite, 
illustrate the success of Cosimo's cultural policy, which was supported and 
sustained by his son Francesco de’ Medici. As suggested earlier, the ‘myth’ of 
the Platonic academy of Florence must have taken shape too in this propa- 
ganda machine. The above-mentioned Ficino portraits are (part of) highly 
visible works that few visitors to Florence would have failed to notice, such 
as the bust in the Cathedral (Santa Maria del Fiore, Figure 95), as well as the 
examples mentioned above and the frescos in Santa Maria Novella (Figure 1) 
and Sant'Ambrogio (Figure 97) 

Most of the textual references allude to the commemorative bust in 
Florence Cathedral, made by Andrea di Piero Ferrucci in 1522, the work that 
probably had the most exposure. It is mentioned in Vasari's Le vite,?? in Anton 
Francesco Doni's Disegno ... ne quali si tratta della scoltura et pittura (1549),96 
and in Rafaello Borghini's Il Riposo ... in cui della pittura, e della Scultura si 
favella (1583).3” Anton Francesco Bocchi too discusses the bust in Le bellezze 
della città di Fiorenza (1591), characterising the man as: ‘Marsilio Ficino of the 
nation of Florence, a marvelous and unique philosopher, who is held in the 
highest honour by all for [his translation of] Plato's philosophy88 Borghini's 


34 Cf. G.P. Lomazzo, Idea of the Temple of Painting, (J.J. Chai transl), University Park 
Pennsylvania 2014; B. Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato dell'Arte della Pittura, 
Leiden, Boston 2017. 

35 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551), vol. 111, part 3, chap. 97, 695. 

36 AF. Doni, Disegno del Doni; Partito in più ragionamenti, ne quali si tratta della scoltura et 
pittura, Venice 1549; 'Lettere Lett. 3. 

37  R.Borghini, Il Riposo di Raffaello Borghini, in cui della pittura, e della Scultura si favella; De’ 
più illustri Pittori, e Scultori, e delle più famose opere loro si fa mentione; E le cose principali 
appartenenti à dette arti s'insegnano, Florence 1583, lib. 2, 160. 

38 ‘Marsilio Ficino di nazione Fiorentino, Filosofo maraviglioso, e singulare, e nella dot- 
trina di Platone per tutto tenuto in sommo honore, A.F. Bocchi, Le bellezze della città di 
Fiorenza, Florentia 1591, 23. 
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FIGURE 97 Cosimo Rosselli, The Miracle of the Sacrament, ca. 1486, fresco, 60 x 45 cm, Chiesa 
di Sant'Ambrogio, Florence 
PHOTO: ©2019. DEAGOSTINI PICTURE LIBRARY/SCALA, FLORENCE 


reference to ‘the head of Marsilio Ficino, placed above his grave, beautiful and 
true to life’ probably alludes to the sculpture in the Cathedral as well.89 
Another work that was frequently mentioned is the fresco Zacharias in 
the Temple (Figure 1) by Domenico Ghirlandaio in Santa Maria Novella, one 
of Florence’s large churches.*° Filippo Baldinucci writes in his Notizie de’ pro- 
fessori del disegno dal Cimabue in qua (1681-1728) that Ficino is depicted in 
Ghirlandaio's work as one of ‘the four greatest scholars in our city at that time’;4! 
the others are Angelo Poliziano, Cristoforo Landino and Lorenzo de Medici's 


39  ‘[L]la testa di Marsilio Ficino posta sopra la sua sepoltura, la quale è molto bella, e simi- 
glievole’, Borghini, Il riposo, lib. 3, 398. 

40 Belonging to the Dominican Order, this church contains the renowned fresco of the Holy 
Trinity by Masaccio, as well as works by Uccello, Lippi and Vasari. Alberti and Brunelleschi 
were two of the leading architects. 

41 ‘[Quattro maggiori letterati, che avesse in quel tempo la nostra città’, F. Baldinucci, 
Notizie de’ professori del disegno dal Cimabue in qua, Florence 1681-1728, vol. 11, part 8, 
chap. 3, 135. 
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mentor, Gentile de’ Becchi (Ghirlandaio himself is depicted on the other side 
with his family and assistants). The fresco was mentioned earlier by Vasari,42 
Borghini?? and the anonymous author of the Codice Magliabecchiano.** The 
fact that Ficino was recognized in this fresco as a translator and propagator of 
Plato's work can be gleaned from Bocchi's description: Marsilio Ficino, a per- 
son understanding Plato's principles4° The Miracle of the Sacrament (Figure 97, 
c. 1486) by Cosimo Rosselli in Sant’ Ambrogio garnered less attention. The 
fresco possibly depicts Ficino between Pico and Poliziano, amid other onlook- 
ers. The small church of Sant’ Ambrogio was less accessible than Santa Maria 
Novella or the Cathedral, and less well known. It was not until the seventeenth 
century that Baldinucci mentioned this particular portrait of Ficino, and that 
was in his biography of Cosimo Rosselli.46 

Grand Duke Cosimo 1's use of Ficino's portraits and those of other Florentine 
humanists as cultural propaganda was emulated later by other Medicis. 
A graphic example of this is the fresco decoration in Palazzo Pitti depicting 
Ficino’s Platonist academy (Figure 94, 1639-1642). The fresco, by Francesco 
Furini, was described in detail by Baldinucci. The wall, he wrote, showed: 


[T]he renowned Accademia de’ Letterati of Lorenzo il Magnifico, which 
metin his Villa at Careggi. The viewer sees Marsilio Ficino, Pico, Poliziano 
and the altar with the bust of Plato, on which is written: ‘Platonem lau- 
daturus, et sile et mirare.^? On the base of this statue, where a beautiful 
woman sits, there are many books and one of them is inscribed with the 
words ‘Plotinus, Proclus, Chalcidius’ and another ‘Plato’.48 


Baldinucci’s text reproduces the inscription: ‘Behold in the sweet atmosphere 
of Careggi / as in the shadow of the Elysian myrtles, / Marsilio and Pico, and 


42 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551), vol. 2, part 2, chap. 69, 482; Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 2, 
chap. 70, 461. 

43 Borghini, Il riposo, Lib. 3, 347. 

44 Anonymus, Il Codice Magliabecchiano cl. XVII; Contenente notizie sopra l'arte degli antichi 
e quella de’ Fiorentini da Cimabue a Michelangelo Buonarotti, C. Frey (ed.), Berlin 1892, vol. 
11, chap. 61, 10. 

45 ‘Marsilio Ficino, della dottrina di Platone intendentissimo’, Bocchi, Le bellezze, 116. 

46  Baldinucci, Notizie, vol. 2, part 5, chap. 2, 109. 

47 Translation: Tf you want to revere Plato, be still and wonder? McGrath observes that this is 
derived from Ficino: ‘the concept was based on Ficino’s story, elaborated from a reference 
in Ammonius’s Life of Aristotle, about an altar and statue dedicated to Plato by none 
other than Aristotle, whom Ficino contrives to present as a reverent admirer of his ‘divine’ 
master, McGrath, ‘Platonic Myth in Renaissance Iconography’, 2. 

48  Baldinucci, Notizie, vol. 4, part 1, chap. 1, 47. 
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a hundred great minds / the like of which Thebes and Athens never had.^? 
A seventeenth-century image of Ficino that is also part of a programme meant 
to proclaim a rich and proud history is the portrait of the philosopher as a herm 
at the entrance of Palazzo Altoviti-Guicciardini, formerly (arch)duke Cosimo 1's 
library. He is depicted there with Donato Acciaioli (1429-1478), under a bust of 
the Grand Duke himself (Figure 98). The herms were placed there by order of 
Baccio Valori, the occupant of the palazzo at the time.50 

The facade displays many more herms with faces of famous human- 
ists. Ficino was also portrayed with other philosophers in Casa Buonarroti 
(afb. 9), by order of Michelangelo Buonarroti the Younger. We see him again 
on eighteenth-century ceiling decorations in the Uffizi, the former Medici 
offices.5! However, I found no specific references to any of these images in any 
art theoretical texts. 


4 References to Ficino’s Ideas in Art Theory 


There is no discernible pattern in the references to Ficino’s theories in art 
literature. The philosopher is mentioned in Rafael du Fresne’s biography of 
Alberti (1651), which discusses the Disputationes Camaldulenses.5? Doni uses 
a poetic passage with an iconographic explanation for the depiction of death 
that he ascribes to Ficino.53 He also mentions the villa of ‘il Gran Ficino’, which 
he describes as suo Museo'?^ Ficino's ideas were also useful in an architectural 
context; in his Quattro primi libri di architettura (1554) Pietro Cataneo refers to 
Ficino's libro de triplici vita', specifically in relation to the religious value of 


49 ‘[LJa tanto celebre Accademia de’ Letterati del Magnifico Lorenzo, tenuta nella sua Villa 
di Careggi. V'é Marsilio Ficino, il Pico, il Poliziano: v'é l'Ara colla statua di Platone, per 
entro la quale è scritto: “Platonem laudaturus, et sile et mirare." Sopra la base della medes- 
ima, ov'é una bella femmina, son molti libri, in uno de' quali leggonsi le parole "Plotinus, 
Proclus, Chalcidius”: ed in un altro leggesi “Plato”. (...) Mira qui di Careggi all'aure amene, 
/ Marsilio e ‘l Pico, e cento egregj spirti: / E di; s'all ombre degli Elisii mirti, / Tanti n'ebber 
giammai Tebe od Atene’, Baldinucci, Notizie, vol. 4, part 1, chap. 1, 47. 

50 Paolini, ‘Marsilio Ficino e il mito mediceo nella pittura Toscanaj177-378. 

51 Paolini, ‘Marsilio Ficino e il mito mediceo nella pittura Toscana’, 177-179. 

52 Rafael du Fresne, 'Vita di Leone Battista Alberti, in: L. da Vinci, Trattato della pittura di 
Lionardo da Vinci, novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore, scritta da Rafaelle 
Du Fresne. Si sono giunti i tre libri della pittura, e il trattato della statua di Leon Battista 
Alberti, con la vita del medesimo, Paris 1651, 7—14. 

53 AF. Doni, Pitture del Doni academico pellegrino, Padua 1564, f. 62r. 

54 Doni, Pitture del Doni, ‘proemio’, f. 6v. 
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the figure of the cross.5° In his Idea della archittura universale (1615) Vincenzo 
Scamozzi invokes Ficino in a rather bewildering fashion in his description of 
the nebulous atmosphere of Florence.56 

I mentioned earlier that more substantial references can be found in the 
writings of Lomazzo, a painter who authored a number of treatises on art 
theory that enjoyed major international recognition. His Trattato of 1584 had 
already been translated into English by 1598 and was well known among art- 
ists as far north as the Low Countries.” This work delves deeply into Ficino's 
theories on divine light. Lomazzo calls light (questa parola di lume), ‘as the 
Platonists say’, the ‘image of the divine mind, who is the son of God’ (l'imagine 
della divina mente che è il figliuolo d'Iddio). Light is ‘divine grace’ and the ‘pre- 
servative and defensive power of all things’. In this context he quotes Dionysius 
de Areopagite, who supposedly said of angels: 


In the Angels the light is transformed more specifically into an intelli- 
gence and joy exceeding our every thought; but this [joy] is received in 
different ways depending on the nature of the intelligence that receives 
it (...), as Marsilio Ficino says in his commentary on Plato. When it [light] 
descends to heavenly objects, where it becomes a copy of life, it acquires 
a potent force (una efficace propagatione) as a visible splendour in the 
fire (... .). Ultimately it establishes itself in people, in the form of the light 
of the agent intellect (il lume dell'intelletto agente), which activates the 


55 P. Cataneo, I quattro primi libri di architettura, Siena 1554, lib. 3, chap. 1, f. 36r. Ficino does 
indeed write about this in De vita, 111, 28; K&C, 335: 'The recent authorities on images 
have accepted as the general form for these a round shape in imitation of the heavens. 
The more ancient authorities, however, as we have read in a certain Arabic miscellany, 
used to prefer above all other figures that of a cross (...). Now it is through the perpen- 
dicularity of rays and of the Angles that the effects of the cross, therefore, (...) is a figure 
which is made by the strength of the stars and serves as a receptacle of their strength; it 
therefore possesses the greatest power among images and receives the forces and spirits of 
the planets. This opinion was either introduced or principally confirmed by the Egyptians, 
among whose characters a prominent one was the cross, which signified in their usage the 
future life; and they would engrave this figure on the breast of Serapis. But I think as fol- 
lows: What the Egyptians before Christ thought about the excellence of the cross was not 
so mucha testimony of the gifts of the stars as a prophecy of the power that it was going to 
receive from Christ. Astrologers who came right after Christ, seeing that wonderful things 
were done by Christians through the cross, but not knowing or not wanting to ascribe such 
great things to Jesus, ascribed them to the heavens; though they ought to have considered 
that through the cross itself without the name of Jesus no miracles at all were performed" 

56 V. Scamozzi, L'idea della archittura universale, Venice 1615, part 1, libro 2, chap. 18, 158. 

57  Lomazzo’s writings were mentioned in, for example, Willem Goeree, Menschkunde, 
Amsterdam 1682, 70—72, 80, 89. 
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potential or possible, in short [it reveals this] through a clear exposition 
of reason and an understanding of divine things.58 


Lomazzo continues with an explanation, derived from the ‘Peripatetics’, of 
how images (le spetie, overo imagini) of visible objects come together in the 
sensus communis through the eyes, are then transported to the fantasia and are 
ultimately given a place in the intellect. 

An author close to Lomazzo, Gregorio Comanini,5° refers more specifically 
to Ficino’s work, addressing his ideas on love as well as his those on the power 
of imagination. Comanini's Il Figino overo del fine della pittura (1591) is set up 
as a dialogue on the purpose of painting between a prelate and a painter called 
Giovan Ambrogio Figino. The first reference to Ficino occurs in a treatment of 
the two types of imitation distinguished by Plato: mimesis eikastike, creating a 
likeness of things that exist, and the mimesis phantastike, creating a likeness of 
things that do not exist.®° The object of both is a mental image which, accord- 
ing to Comanini, ‘Marsilio Ficino calls the simulacrum in his translation’: 


According to Ficino, the word simulacrum is normally used to denote a 
representation of a thing that is real (if you will allow me to use this term) 
and a representation of a thing that is not real. A painter who imitates 
that which is fashioned by nature, such as a man, an animal, a mountain, 
asea, a field and suchlike, creates an eikastic imitation; but one who fash- 
ions an imaginative original creation which, to his knowledge, has never 
been drawn by anyone before, has made a fanciful imitation. 


58 ‘Negli Angeli poi si fà specialmente intelligenza, e un cotal gaudio eccedente ogni nostro 
pensiero, diversamente però ricevuto secondo la natura della intelligenza che lo riceve, 
e in lei, come dice Marsilio, e Ficino sopra Platone si riflette. Discendendo poi alle cose 
celesti, dove si fà copia di vita, è una efficace propagatione; e un visibile splendore nel 
fuoco, [...] Finalmente ne gl’huomini si piglia per il lume dell’intelletto agente, che illu- 
mina il patiente o possibile; e in somma per un lucido discorso di ragione, e una cogniti- 
one delle divine cose [...]. Et questo lume é come vogliono i Peripatetici, la causa o ragion 
formale per laquale si veggono le cose colorite; le spetie, overo imagini della quale pas- 
sano alla fantasia e espetialmente illuminano gl'occhi, ne' quali si forma una imagine che 
prima passa al senso commune, poi alla fantasia, e finalmente all'intelletto G.P. Lomazzo, 
Trattato dell'arte della pittura, Milan 1584, lib. rv, chap. 3, 215; for another reference to 
Ficino see lib. 1v, chap. 4, 218. 

59 Comanini contributed, inter alia, a poem to Lomazzo's Idea del tempio della pittura, 
see: G.P. Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura, R. Klein (ed.,), Florence 1974 (1590), vol. 1, 9. 

60 Plato, The Sophist 235d-236d. 

61 G. Comanini, ‘Il Figino overo del fine della pittura’ in: P. Barocchi (ed.), Trattati d'arte 
del cinquecento; Fra manierismo e controriforma, Bari 1960, part II, 239-379, 256; 
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What is at stake here is Comanini’s assertion that representations of fanta- 
sies are equal to representations of reality: both are, in his view, based on an 
image generated by the imagination. Comanini employs Ficino’s distinction 
between the two types of imitation for the purpose of providing a theoretical 
justification for the existence of the fanciful paintings of artists like Giuseppe 
Arcimboldo (c. 1527-1593), such as his portraits composed of collections of 
objects such as fruits and vegetables arranged to form a recognizable likeness 
of the portrait subject. 

In another passage Comanini presents Ficino's version of a myth from Plato's 
Symposium. The allegory to which he refers is about the priestess Diotima, 
who explains that love was born of the communion of Porus and Penia. 
Comanini's detailed passage is like a description of a visual programme for an 
art object (with love as its subject), comparable to Michelangelo’s Presentation 
Drawings.® Furthermore, Comanini cites the passage to illustrate that philos- 
ophers, like painters, use imagery to explain their ideas: 


Because the lover always has his thoughts fixed on the beloved object, 
all the elements of his natural complexion go straight to his brain and 
abandon his stomach. As a result, the blood, spreading through his body 
in insufficient quality and quantity, leaves all parts of the body thin and 
pallid, especially the face (...). This is why choler and melancholy abound 
in men in love. But what meaning shall we attach to Love's going bare- 
foot? (...) [Earthly love never rises] from the earth to the contemplation of 
heavenly good, just as someone who goes around barefoot never raises his 
eyes from the ground for fear of wounding himself. Diotima has poetically 
imitated the nature of these madmen (for those in love, passion is nothing 
other than madness) by telling us that Love grazes the earth in his flight.93 


The description of the term chamaipetes (humble) as ‘low-flying’ (which is dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter) is a strong clue that he is drawing from Ficino’s 
explanation of the passage in De amore. Ficino is mentioned by name: 


When [Diotima] says that Love has neither house nor bed nor roof, she 
teaches that the soul of the lover, carried away by the delight of thinking 


cf. G. Comanini, The Figino; Or, on the Purpose of Painting, A. Doyle-Anderson and 
G. Mariorino (eds.), Toronto, Buffalo, London 2001, 17. 

62 Comanini, The Figino, 49, 130-131. 

63 Comanini, The Figino, 49, 130-131. Comanini probably based himself on the Italian 
translation. 
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about the beloved object, leaves the shelter of his own body and passes 
on to inhabit that of another. (...) Ficino says that Love originates in phys- 
ical appearance, and appearance is the mediator between the sense of 
touch and the mind. It is through appearance that the spirit of lust is 
entrapped and impaled. (...) Like a hunter he spreads his nets, (...) stalks 
[his prey], is filled with desire for it, and never rests until he has captured 
it. Diotima says that love is a virile, daring, brave, and rapacious hunter.®* 


This is not merely a literal reiteration of the elements that Michelangelo 
depicted in his drawing Archers, as discussed in Chapter five (in detail with 
respect to ‘flying low above the earth’); Comanini explicitly utilizes Ficino's 
ideas on the power of sight — positioned between touch and the mind, and 
in Ficino's opinion the highest of all the senses (see Chapter four) — to confer 
intellectual status on sight and, with it, painting. 

Il Figino includes a defense of Michelangelo's allegorical work; it sets out 
that the painter, like the poet, has a certain degree of 'poetic latitude' in the 
‘imagery’ he uses that might conflict with sexual and social conventions. For 
example, with respect to Michelangelo's Last Judgment, which includes kissing 
figures in heaven, Comanini presents an argument that can be used as ‘a shield 
to deflect the arrows of Michelangelo's critics, who believed that the painter 
had lost all sense of decorum. Comanini's argument is that Michelangelo 
depicted 'a number of the blessed kissing in heaven (...) because of their burn- 
ing love for one another in God' and not because 'the blessed were really kiss- 
ing each other’. In his opinion, there is no better way to express this love than 
with ‘a kiss, which is an act of lovers’.®> Comanini also uses Ficino to explain 
(elsewhere) how the power of sight came to play such an important role in 
matters of love.96 Here, he writes of the spiritus that flows out from the heart 
through the eyes: 


I also remember having read in Ficino's works that bestial and vulgar 
love is none other than a certain fascination. (...) The spirits come from 
the blood, and the spirits are like the blood that produced them (...) 
[they] produce certain rays, and the rays resemble the spirits that pro- 
duced them (...). They spring from the eyes as if from two glass windows, 
because these sparkling rays, being light, flow from the lower members 
to the highest parts of the body (...). Ficino says moreover that a spiritual 


64 Comanini, The Figino, 50. 
65 Comanini, ‘Il Figino’ 352. 
66 Cf. Ficino, De amore, VII, 4, 2. 
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vapour issues with these rays, and that blood issues with this vapour (...). 
This bloody vapour, he says, issuing from the heart of the beloved and 
passing through the heart of the lover as if in its own residence and dwell- 
ing, wounds the heart and, finally coming to rest in the hardest part of 
it, returns to blood. (...) These effects cause Diotima to say that Love is a 
great sophist. I still call Love a wizard, because its attraction is like that 
of natural magic.®” 


The passage Comanini cites had a long afterlife; it appears that Ficino’s work 
was consulted where reference is made to the supposed ‘efficacy at a distance’ 
of the powers of sight and imagination. The theme reappears in Ripa’s emblem 
book, Iconologia (1593). Zaratino Castellini added various passages in 1613, 
drawing directly from Ficino's De amore and other sources. In order to illus- 
trate the wide distribution of Ripa’s Iconologia, I will cite from the Dutch trans- 
lation of 1644,98 which was read by artists: 


How the fire flies from the eyes to the heart, is proved by Marsilius Ficinus, 
who says that the spirits that derive from the heat of the heart and the 
purest blood always partake, in us, of the nature of the blood. But just as 
these vapours of the blood, which we call the spirit and which are born 
of the blood, are of the same nature as the blood, so too rays that are like 
the blood radiate from the eyes as if through glass windows. (...) And so 
the body also moves, by a steady movement, the blood of a person who 
is nearby, and the light of the spirit glows most of all through the eyes, 
because the eyes, more than all other parts of the body, are clear and 
transparent, having in them light, radiance, vapours and the heart of our 
bodies. And from there the spirits spread through the whole body [of a 
person who is nearby], and by means of the said spirits glittering sparks 
spread throughout all the parts of the body but especially through the 
eyes. For the spirit, being very light, also rises lightly to the uppermost 
parts of the spark [viervoncken].89 


This passage probably served as a direct source for artists who addressed 
the power of sight in their work, such as Otto Vaenius did in the Amorum 
Emblemata, when he developed the iconography of his emblem ‘Amor, ut 


67 Comanini, The Figino, 50-51. 

68 For example, Ripa’s work was recommended as a handbook for painters in S. van 
Hoogstraten, Inleyding tot de Hooge Schoole der Schilderkonst, Rotterdam 1678, 92, 111, 223. 

69 Ripa, Iconologia, 384, translation Helen Bannatyne. 
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lacrima, in pectus cadit"? The passage also demonstrates that in the seven- 
teenth century Ficino was still considered an authority on the relationship 
between the power of sight and love, and the intermediary role of spiritus in 


that relationship. 
5 "Thus wrote Trismegistus to Asclepius': References to Hermes 
Trismegistus 


Ficino's widespread reputation is not the only evidence for the currency of his 
theories in sixteenth-century art literature. References to one of his important 
contributions to early humanism - the Corpus Hermeticum — could prove that 
he was actually read or known by artists and art lovers. Despite the attempts of 
many art theorists to base their ideas on philological authority, only one trea- 
tise contains a direct reference to the Corpus Hermeticum. However, Hermes 
Trismegistus is mentioned explicitly by name and, what is more, is ascribed an 
authoritative role. In these cases it is difficult to determine whether the author 
in question is referring to Ficino's translation or to allusions to Trismegistus 
in Ficino's own work, in other words whether there are textual ‘way stations’. 
Furthermore, some of the references may actually be to the Asclepius, which 
continued to circulate in Latin throughout the Middle Ages (and was not 
translated by Ficino). Most humanist scholars were probably familiar with 
Lactantius' and Augustine's allusions to this work. Ficino discussed ideas from 
the Asclepius extensively in his De vita coelitus comparanda, which was widely 
distributed and circulated for a long time. He was therefore instrumental in dis- 
seminating concepts from the Asclepius and made an important contribution 
to the broad popularity of the Hermes Trismegistus figure, which increased 
notably from the 1480s onward. 

The first passage in which Hermes Trismegistus is associated with the divine 
origins of art should, however, not be viewed in this context: it was written 
much earlier, in 1435, by no one less than Alberti in his De pictura and Della 
pittura: 


70 For a discussion of this emblem, see: EJ. Sluijter, “‘Les regards dards:” Werner van den 
Valckert's Venus and Cupid, in: A. Golahny, M.M. Mochizuki, L. Vergara (eds.), In his Milieu; 
Essays on Netherlandish Art in Memory of John Michael Montias, Amsterdam 2006, 423- 
440. Cf. P.C. Hooft, Emblemata amatoria, K. Porteman (ed.), Leiden 1983 (1611), 166-168. 

71  L.B. Alberti, On Painting and On Sculpture; The Latin texts of De pictura and De statua, 
C. Grayson (transl.), London 1972; L.B. Alberti, On Painting, J. R. Spencer (transl.), London 
[1956]. 
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Painting contains a [truly] divine force (...). It certainly was [the] great- 
est gift [of the gods] to mortals, for painting is most useful to that piety 
which joins us to the gods and keeps our souls full of religion. They say 
that Phidias made in Aulis a god Jove so beautiful that it considerably 
strengthened the religion then current. (...) The Egyptians say painting 
was practised in their country six thousand years before it was brought 
over into Greece. (....) Trismegistus, an ancient writer, judged that paint- 
ing and sculpture were born at the same time as religion. For thus he 
answered Asclepius: Mankind portrays the gods in his own image from 
his memories of nature and his own origins'7? 


Hermes Trismegistus was similarly presented as inventor of the arts by art theo- 
rists from all over Europe, from Portugal to the Northern Netherlands. The most 
explicit and eloquent is Francisco de Holanda, who very likely knew Alberti’ 
work well. In his Da pintura antiga (1548) De Holanda appears to invoke the 
Asclepius (both with and without the necessary textual way stations) in order 
to convey the religious value of the visual arts. In the following passage, De 
Holanda describes the capacity artists have to breathe life into their images: 


But the painters of Antiquity so valued the perfection of this art that they 
regarded it almost as a God, and worshipped it for the divinity and power 
they attributed to it. Hermes Trismegistus, the serious and ancient king 
of Egypt and sage, who Lactantius Firmianus considered an oracle, said 
‘because they could not make souls, our forefathers devised art so they 
could make God’. And another time he said: ‘Be aware, oh Asclepius, of 
the power and capacity of man. Like the Lord, or Father, or the greatest 
God, is the creator of the Gods of the Heavens, so is man the creator of 
the Gods of the Temples: he is bound to them by their human likeness’. 


72 ‘Percioche ella ha veramente in se una certa forza molto divina; (...) Credo anchora, che 
gli huomini debbano riconoscere per un grandissimo dono, che la pittura habbia dip- 
into gli Dei, iquali sono riveriti da le genti. Percioche molto giovò la pittura a la pietà, 
con laquale sopra tutto siamo congiunti a gli Dei, e a ritenere gli animi con una certa 
religione intiera. Dicesi, che Phidia fece un Giove in Elide, la bellezza delquale accrebbe 
molto a la religion ricevuta. (...) Gli Egittij affermano, che la pittura s’usava appresso di 
loro sei mila anni inanzi ch’ella fosse portata in Grecia. (...) Giudica Trimegisto scrittor 
vecchissimo, che la scultura, e la pittura nascessero insieme con la religione; perche egli 
ragiona di questo modo ad Asclepio. L'humanita ricordevole de la natura, e de la origine 
sua, figurò gli Dei da la sembianza del suo volto’, L.B. Alberti, La pittura di Leon Battista 
Alberti, L. Domenichi (transl.), Venice 1547, fol. 18r-19v. Both the Latin and the Italian ver- 
sion reproduce the quotation. Alberti, On Painting and on Sculpture, book 11, section 27; 
Alberti, On Painting, Spencer, 63-65. 
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And Hermes also said: ‘as God the Lord made the Gods immortal to be his 
equals, so man made his Gods in his own image.7? 


As De Felicidade Alves observed earlier, it cannot be determined with any certainty 
from De Holanda’s ‘Hermetic’ citations whether he read the Asclepius, or whether 
he was familiar with the passages from the works of Augustine, Lactantius or 
Ficino.”4 It is, however, clear that of all the Early Modern art theorists, he was the 
one who was most interested in the Hermetic line of thought on the power to cre- 
ate living images and even gods. Another of his works, De aetatibus mundi imag- 
ines (1545-1547), contains a representation of Hermes Trismegistus (Figures 98 
and 99) pressing his fingers to his lips, thus symbolizing the concept of Hermetic 
silence (in fact a misinterpretation of the Egyptian gesture symbolizing youth, 
often shown on Harpocrates statues).’° Hermes, together with Lusus, a compan- 
ion of Bacchus and mythical founding father of Lusitania (Portugal, De Holanda's 
homeland) embellish a larger image of The Death of Moses (Figure 99). 

We have already encountered De Holanda’s ideas on silence and contem- 
plation (chapter five). I also pointed out that Michelangelo is assigned an 
important status in De Holanda's work: his 'Diálogos em Roma’, part of De 
pintura antiga, presents Michelangelo as a protagonist in conversations with 
various scholars and artists. In direct relation to Hermes Trismegistus (and in 


73 “Mas os antigos pintores tanto estimaram a perfeição desta arte, que quase a tinham 
por seu Deus, e a adoravam pela divindade e forca que nela acharam. E diz Hermes 
Trismegistus grave e antiquissimo rei de Egipto, e filósofo, o qual Lactàncio Firmiano 
tem como a um oràculo: “proavi nostri invenerunt artem qua Deos eficerent quoniam 
animas facere non poterant.” [“Os nossos antepassados, ja que nào podiam produzir as 
almas, descobriram a arte deproduzir deuses."] E diz noutra parte: "Potestatem hominis, 
o Asclepi, vimque cognosce. Dominus et pater vel quod est summus Deus ut effector est 
Deorum celestium, ita homo effector est deorum qui in templis sunt, humana proximi- 
tate coniuncti." [“Reconhece, 6 Asclépio, o poder e a capacidade do homem. Tal como o 
Senhor, ou o Pai, ou o Deus Supremo, é o autor dos deuses do céu, assim o homem é o 
autor dos deuses existentes nos templos: estão ligados pela humana semelhanga.”] E diz 
mais abaixo Hermes: "sicut Deus ac Dominus ut sui similes essent Deos fecit aeternos, ita 
humanitas Deos suos ex sui vultus similitudine figuravit" (...) “Assim como Deus e Senhor, 
para os deuses serem semelhantes a si, os fez eternos: de igual modo a humanidade fig- 
urou os deuses à semelhança das suas feições’; F. de Holanda, Da pintura antiga (1548), 
J. de Felicidade Alves (ed.), [Lisbon] 1984, chap. 12, 38. 

74 | De Holanda, Da pintura antiga, 102. 

75  S.Deswarte, ‘Les “de aetatibus mundi imagines" de Francisco de Holanda, in: Monuments 
et mémoires; Publiés par l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Paris 1983, vol. 66, 
128ff.; Faivre, ‘The Faces of Hermes Trismegistus (Iconographic Documents)’, 127-180, 
particularly 134. Cf. Bocchi's emblem with Hermes making the gesture of silence and, for 
example, Dosso Dossi's Jupiter, Mercury and Virtue. 
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FIGURE 98 Hermes Trismegistus with Signum Harpocraticum (detail), in Francisco de 
Holanda, De aetatibus mundi imagines, c. 1545-1573, Biblioteca Nacional de 
España, Madrid, Manuscript D1B/14/26, fol.61 
PHOTO: BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL DE ESPANA, MADRID 


connection with the previous quotation) De Holanda also mentions the most 
renowned painters of Antiquity: 


Thus the ancients regarded the strength of man as a divine strength and 
a divine imitation, because they painted the likeness of the Eternal God: 
and when they saw that, though they were men, their works were being 
worshipped by other men, they decided to compete with the divine works 
of nature. They were Apelles, Pamphilius, Zeuxis, Miron, Demophilus, 
Timagoras, Protogenes, Parrhasius, Micon, Apollodorus, Aristides, and 
others like them. They are the ones who painted the true art of which I 
write, those for whom it seemed reasonable to devote seven years to the 
painting of a single figure, as Protogenes did.” 


76 ‘Assim tinham os antigos por divina força e divina imitação a do homem, pois pin- 
tava a semelhanca de Deus Eterno: e como eles viram sendo homens suas obras ado- 
radas doutros homens, determinaram de competir com as obras divinas naturais. Estes 
foram Apeles, Panfílio, Zeusi, Miron, Demófilo, Timágoras, Protógenes, Parrásio, Miron, 
Apolodoro, Aristides, e outros assim como estes. Estes sáo os que pintaram somente a ver- 
dadeira pintura de que eu escrevo, aos quais parecia razáo que sete anos se despendessem 
em pintar uma só figura, assim como fez Protógenes’, De Holanda, Da pintura antiga, 38. 
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FIGURE 99 The Death of Moses, in Francisco de Holanda, De aetatibus mundi imagines, 
C. 1545-1573, Biblioteca Nacional de España, Madrid, Manuscript D1B/14/26, fol.61 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL DE ESPANA, MADRID 


A detailed and substantive reference in Bartoli’s Ragionamenti accadem- 
ici (1567) is evidence that Hermes Trismegistus was known in Vasari's cir- 
cle. Following on the passage about mankind's inability to create souls in 
De Holanda's treatise, Bartoli addresses what was said about the notion of a 
‘World Soul’ in the Asclepius: 
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Mercurius Trismegistus (...) says in his Asclepius that all things in the 
World receive movement and life from the spirit (...) and it is that spirit 
that fills all things and nourishes the world and the bodies (...) according 
to Mercury, this spirit is prolific life, from which comes all that is good, 
[the spirit] that gives life to everything, that governs and maintains all 
things and of which Plotinus speaks (...) which calls it World Soul.” 


As mentioned above, Bartoli refers to Ficino repeatedly in the Ragionamenti 
accademici.?8 

Hermes Trismegistus’ familiarity among art historians was probably aided 
by popular iconography manuals; there are two references in Cartari's Imagines 
deorum (1581).? Hermes is even mentioned in the 1627 edition of Sinne- en 
minnebeelden, a book of Dutch emblems by widely read Netherlandish author 
Jacob Cats. The work also cites a passage from the Corpus Hermeticum,®° 
which may have come directly from Ficino's translation. Lomazzo's detailed 


77 ‘Mercurio Trismegisto (...) dice nel’ suo Ascelepio, che tutte le spezie del’ Mondo hanno 
moto et vita dallo spirito; et poco di sotto soggiunge che egli é quello, che empie tutte le 
cose, et che il mondo nutrisce i corpi, (...) et che egli è non altrimenti che uno organo, 
o uno Instrumento, sottoposto alla volonta del' sommo Dio; (...) A questo modo per le 
parole del trismegisto si puó conchiudere, che egli dipigne, et dichiara tutta la Natura, 
la forza, et la proprieta, dello Spirito Santo, non altrimenti che i nostri Teologi. (...) sec- 
ondo Mercurio, questo spirito é fecondissimo di vita; et é solo quello, da cui nasce ogni 
bene; che dà vita al tutto; che regge et mantiene tutte le cose del quale parlando medes- 
imamente Plotino, nel libro delle tre imperatrici sustantie, et chiamandolo Anima del 
Mondo, dice’, Bartoli, Ragionamenti accademici, lib. 2, f. 3of. 

78 C. Bartoli, Ragionamenti accademici di Cosimo Bartoli gentil'huomo et Accademico 
Fiorentino, sopra alcuni luoghi difficili di Dante, Venice 1567. 

79 V.Cartari, Imagines deorum, Lyon 1581, 5,18. 

80 J. Cats, Proteus ofte Minne-beelden verandert in Sinne-beelden, Rotterdam 1627; modern 
edition: J. Cats, Sinne- en minnebeelden, J.C.A. Luijten (ed.), The Hague 1996, 120; emblems 
‘Dum trahimus, trahimur’ (20) and ‘Laedit ineptos’ (22); the latter accompanied by the 
following text: ‘Nothing evil comes from the creator, says Hermes, for that which is evil 
in man is his own inborn inclinations, adhering to him as rust adheres to iron and dirt 
adheres to the body. However the smith is not the cause of the rust, nor is he who raised 
the body the author of the dirt, nor God of evil. Experience teaches that Holy Scripture 
is often put forward to reinforce all manner of heresy through either corruption or ambi- 
tion. (...) Many people, rejecting plain and useful Biblical passages, take pleasure in reach- 
ing strange decisions for dubious or obscure reasons (...) in short: God is good, scripture 
is holy, but man is depraved. This refers to: Corpus Hermeticum, XIV, 7; Van den Broek 
and Quispel, 175: ‘There is nothing about the maker himself that can be considered evil 
or wicked. This discription can only be attributed to the phenomena that accompany the 
processes of growth and decay, like the rust that tarnishes copper, and the dirt that defiles 
the body. The coppersmith doesn't create the rust, the parents don’t create the dirt on the 
body [of their child]. And God doesn't create evil” 
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instructions for depicting the planets refer to ‘Trismegistus’; Lomazzo uses this 
reference as a springboard to an in-depth examination of the various planetary 
forces, which strongly suggests he is borrowing from Ficino’s work.8! 

The argument initiated by Alberti that Hermes was supposedly the pro- 
genitor of the visual arts can be found in the literature of art theory well into 
the seventeenth century. For example, Franciscus Junius’ treatise De Schilder- 
konst der Oude (1641), which was highly influential in the development of art 
theory in the Low Countries,82 presents the following argument in support of 
the status of painting: ‘Trismegistus, pleasantly consumed by amazement at 
mankind's privileges, bursts out in these words: earthly man, says he, is a mor- 
tal God, and heavenly God an immortal man.’*? This appears to be a variation 
of De Holanda's notion that man has the capacity to create gods through art. 
Junius' treatise then observes that painting is a better means than sculpture to 
fashion human beings into gods and likens the painter's pigments to a mixture 
of herbs that grants immortality: 


Hermes Trismegistus' words please me. Yet among so many excellent 
things by which mankind appears to lose its humanity and elevate itself 
among the gods, I believe that this our art [i.e. painting] has the advan- 
tage [over sculpture]. (...) For the colours of the favourites of this art 
seem to be made of that amazing herb which, when Glaucus tasted it, 
transformed him from a man into a God.84 


Another text by Junius, a Latin lexicon of Classical artists and their works, 
which was published posthumously, contains two other passages that refer to 
Hermes Trismegistus: they are borrowings from the Byzantine scholar Tzetzes, 


81 ‘Il Sole quarto governator del mondo, secondo il medesimo Trismegisto’, Lomazzo, 
Trattato dell'arte della pittura, lib. v11, chap. 2, 122. 

82 All later Dutch authors, Samuel van Hoogstraten, Willem Goeree, Arnold Houbraken, 
Gerard de Lairesse, Wybrand de Geest, cite Junius; cf. Van Hoogstraten, Inleyding, 2. 

83 Cf. T. Weststeijn, Art and Antiquity in The Netherlands and Britain; The Vernacular Arcadia 
of Franciscus Junius (1591-1677), Boston, Leiden, 2015. 

Both the Asclepius, 6 and Pico's De dignitate hominem (1486) may have provided inspi- 
ration. G. Pico della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate; Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, F. 
Bausi (ed.), Milan 2003. 

84 Jan de Brune de Jonge, Introduction to: Junius, Schilder-konst der Oude, unpaginated. 
Here reference is made to the mythological fisher Glaucus, who gave one of his fish a 
herb to eat which turned out to confer immortality; when he tried the herb himself, he 
too became immortal and was endowed with both prophetic powers and fins. Cf. Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, X1v, translation: Helen Bannatyne. 
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especially his Historiarum variarum chiliades® in which the deity is presented 
as ‘Egyptian Hermes, (...) contemporary of Osiris, Noah and Dionysus. He initi- 
ated the worship of the gods (...) and adorned his life with all the arts.'$6 

It is difficult to determine whether sixteenth and seventeenth century read- 
ers associated the name Hermes Trismegistus with, simply, 'ancient philosophy' 
(prisca philosophia or theologia) or with something more specific. However, it 
is clear that the philosopher could be invoked, without extensive explanation, 
as an authority on the arts when the religious context or lifelikeness of an art- 
work was discussed. The casualness with which the name ‘Trismegistus’ is men- 
tioned can be seen as evidence for the longevity of Ficino's thought, though his 
work was not often cited in relation to this specific contribution to art theory. 


6 Plato's Chariot: The Artistic Risks and Promises of the Imagination 


Apart from Martin Kemp's article ‘From Mimesis to Fantasia, which is explic- 
itly restricted to the period before Ficino, little research has been done on 


85  J.Tzetzes, Historiarum variarum chiliades; Graece, Th. Kiesslingius (ed.), Hildesheim 1963, 
IV, 2, 827-830 and v, 26, 781-789. 

86 F. Junius, The Literature of Classical Art, 2 vols., K. Aldrecht, P. Fehl and R. Fehl (eds.), 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and Oxford 1991 (1637, 1694), vol. 2, 202, no. 613. Other references to 
Hermes Trismegistus as the progenitor of painting, for example in Michelangelo Biondo, 
Della nobilissima pittura, Venice 1549, fo. 8v; Romano Alberti, Trattato della Nobiltà della 
Pittura (Roma 1585), in: Barocchi (ed.), Trattati darte, vol. 111, p. 230; Gabriele Paleotti, 
Discorso intorno alle imagini (Bologna 1582), in: Barocchi (ed.), Trattati d'arte, vol. 11, 
p. 191. Notably, the Spanish theoretician Carducho was of the opinion in 1633 that the 
art's supposedly Egyptian origin conflicted with the ‘Catholic truth’: ‘The ancient author 
Trismegistus believes that the birth of Painting coincided with the birth of Religion. 
This is a difficult subject when it comes to determining the precise date, and where it 
all began, and who the first were, and so Polydore Vergil and Pliny doubt, as Don Juan 
Butrón writes in the second discourse of his Apologéticos. It is certain that the Egyptians 
expressed themselves elegantly by means of human and animal figures, as Cornelius 
Tacitus says: "The Egyptians were the first to depict the mind before the senses with fig- 
ures of animals": but it is said (barbarically and blindly) that they invented the Art of 
Painting six thousand years before the Greeks used it; this is untrue and conflicts with 
the Catholic truth. (‘Trismegisto antiguo escriptor, quiere que la Pintura naciese con la 
Religion, materia es toda bien dificultosa en el ajustar el tiempo, y a donde se comenzó, 
y quienes fueron los primeros, y asi lo dudó Polidoro Virgilio, y Plinio, como lo refiere en 
sus Apologéticos don Iuan Buitron, en el segundo discurso. Los Egipcios es cierto que se 
davan a entender por modo elegante, con figuras de hombres, y animales, como lo dize 
Cornelio Tacito: Primi AEgyptii per figuras animalium sensus mentem effingebant: mas 
(barbara y ciegamente) dixeron que ellos fueron los inventores dela Pintura, seis mil anos 
antes que la usasen los Griegos; esto es falso y contra la verdad Catolica’), V. Carducho, 
Diálogos de la pintura, F.C Serraller (ed.), Madrid 1979 (1633), 109-110. 
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the concept of imagination in Italian art literature." As stated above, Kemp 
explains that Ficino’s influence on art literature was primarily a sixteenth- 
century phenomenon.?? He also says that when the power of imagination was 
addressed in Early Modern art theory authors tended to approach the issue 
from a Platonist perspective.®? An initial survey of the relevant material reveals 
that the term imaginatio and variant forms of it (imaginazione, immaginazi- 
one, immaginativa, immaginare etc.) occur most frequently in the works of the 
sixteenth-century authors Benvenuto Cellini, Benedetto Varchi, Gian Paolo 
Lomazzo and Giorgio Vasari and the seventeenth-century author Baldinucci.%° 
Cellini and Baldinucci use it mainly as rhetorical filler, encouraging the reader 
to ‘imagine’ the course of events. In Varchi, Lomazzo and Vasari, the word often 
has more meaning. Lamazzo and Vasari were also fond of the term fantasia (or 
phantasia, fantasie etc.).9! 

Theory on the imagination in art literature on the imagination must be con- 
textualized as a component of rhetorical thought on the initial phase of the 
making of the artwork related to the concept of inventio, the first stadium of 
the painting or design process which consists of thinking about the content 
or the design. Alberti, for example, holds that the architect must first contem- 
plate his (future) creation in the imagination before working out the design 
in preparatory sketches.?2 In this context, though, sixteenth-century authors 


87 Cf. Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to “Fantasia” ’. C. Nativel, ‘Le triomphe de l'idée de la peinture; 
La phantasia chez Junius et Bellori, in: M.-C. Heck (ed.), Théorie des arts et création artis- 
tique dans l'Europe du Nord du XVIe au début du XVIIIe siècle, actes du colloque international 
organisé les 14 et 16 décembre 2000 à l'Université Charles-de-Gaulle/Lille 3, Lille 2002, 219-231. 


no 


88 Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to "Fantasia" ’, 349. 

89 Kemp, ‘From “Mimesis” to "Fantasia", 366: ‘The Platonic tradition, however, provided 
ample ground for the application of fantasia to artistic matters. 

go Ascan of the CD-ROM Art Theorists of the Italian Renaissance, Cambridge 1998, produces 
267 hits for the terms immaginare, immaginatio, immaginativa etc., in the works of the 
following authors (and others): Alberti (3), Baldinucci (60), Bartoli (6), Bellori (3), Cellini 
(79), Da Vinci (1), Lomazzo (1), Varchi (36), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551: 9), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 
1568: 37). There were 792 hits for the terms imaginare, imaginatio, imaginativa etc. in 
(among others): Alberti (7), Baldinucci (6), Borghini (17), Castiglione (29), Cellini (61), 
Dolce (12), Ghiberti (28), Lomazzo (80), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551: 41), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 
1568: 87). Notably, Vasari used both terms much more frequently in his second (and much 
later) edition. This may be due to Bartoli’s influence. 

91 A scan of the CD-ROM Art Theorists of the Italian Renaissance produces 512 hits for the 
terms fantasia, fantasie, fantasticare etc. in the works of Alberti (3), Baldinucci (42), 
Bartoli (2), Bellori (10), Cellini (11), Borghini (6), Doni (34), Ghiberti (10), Lomazzo (12), 
Varchi (14), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551:42), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568: 103). There were only nine 
hits for variations on the term phantasia, including in Baldinucci (2) and Lomazzo (5). 

92 ‘Che e non si debbe cominciare uno edifitio a caso, ma bisogna havere molto tempo 
prima immaginato, e rivolto per lo animo, ch'ente, e quale debba riuscire un’ tal lavoro, 
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like Vasari and Federico Zuccari (author of L'idea de’ pittori, scultori e architetti, 
1607) tend to use the term disegno rather than immaginazione.9? Disegno has 
a dual meaning: it refers to drawing as the basis of the visual arts and to the 
formation of a mental image that proceeds the work. The term has been stud- 
ied extensively, but it is not of great import to the discussion at hand, which 
focuses not on the rhetorical idea but rather the Ficinian theory of mental fac- 
ulties and the related psychosomatic phenomena.94 

A closer examination of ideas on imagination in art theory texts of the six- 
teenth century reveals a dichotomy. The imaginatio is sometimes an instrument 
of creation wielded by the artist and sometimes it is a force that carries the artist 
away. In chapters two and three we saw that this dual nature of the imagination 
is inherent in the Platonist tradition. Because we are dealing with a hierarchically 
ordered world view in which the imagination mediates between the lower mate- 
rial world and the divine, this faculty of the soul is endowed with both positive and 
negative characteristics. Ficino follows Plato and Plotinus when addressing both 
the earthly, physical elements and the divine elements of the imagination. Ficino 
focuses a great deal of attention on the subject, but comes to the conclusion that 
the qualities of the imaginatio are ultimately surpassed by those of the intellect. 
As stated above, this is a logical consequence of his hierarchical cosmology. 

Some modern researchers home in on the issue of the good and bad char- 
acteristics of the imagination, claiming that a distinction was made between 
imaginatio (a good characteristic) and phantasia (a bad one).9° However, as 
we shall see below, a survey of the use of these terms in sixteenth-century 
art theory reveals that just a few authors maintain this dichotomy with any 
consistency. The most explicit explanation can be found in a late seventeenth- 
century text, Baldinucci's Vocabolario toscano dell'arte del disegno (1681), which 
distinguishes between fantasia and immaginativa. The entry for fantasia reads 
as follows: 


Et che si debbe bene considerare, e esaminare con il parere di huomini intelligenti, tutto 
lo edifitio in se, e ciascuna proportione e misura di qualunque parte di quello, non sol- 
amente con haverlo disegnato, o dipinto, ma con haverne fatti modegli, e esempi, o di 
asse, o di qualche altra cosa, accioche murato poi non ti penta di quel che harai fatto’, L.B. 
Alberti, L'architettura, C. Bartoli (transl.), Florence 1550, lib. 2, chap. 1, 9-10. 

93 J. Russell and R. Cohn, Federico Zuccari, [no place] 2012. 

94 There is an overview in W. Kemp, ‘Disegno; Beiträge zur Geschichte des Begriffs zwischen 
1547 und 1607, Marburger Jahrbuch der Kunstgeschichte 19 (1974), 219-240; Cf. G. Kieft, 
"Disegno interno e disegno esterno; Een Renaissance theorie over mentale beelden en 
artistieke produktie’, Handelingen van het Zeven en Dertigste Nederlands Filologencongres 
(1983), 362-371. 

95 Kemp, From “Mimesis” to “Fantasia” ’, 366ff. 
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Fantasia. The mind's ability to imagine a thing. Our Artists say: working 
from fantasy, or from a capriccio, when they work from their own cre- 
ation without a model and wish to do something other than fall back 
on or work from nature. Fantasticare. Giving the imagination free rein 
with a view to discovery and invention. This is how our Artists use the 
term.96 


Baldinucci does not use the term immaginazione, but rather immaginativa.?" 
This is fairly common; Vasari uses it too. The entry reads: 


Immaginativa. A power of the mind which rapidly generates all manner 
of thoughts and considerations about the representation of an object 
beyond its outward appearance. And the greater the Artist's capacity 
for this, the more skilled his imitations and images of objects will be. 
Immagine. A sculpted or painted figure; portrait.98 


The two concepts cannot be seen as two entirely opposite terms; they rather 
seem to have a double meaning. For example, the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
contains the pleonasm phantastice imaginatione.?? Baldinucci also uses the 
term fantastica immaginazione in a pejorative sense.100 

Baldinucci draws a distinction between working from fantasia and working 
from nature (dal naturale); Salvator Rosa (1615—73), he says, ‘never drew any- 
thing from life in his final years. He merely observed well and, retaining what 
he saw in his tenacious imagination, was able to incorporate it into his work 


96  'Lapotenza immaginativa dell'anima.I nostri Artefici dicono far di fantasia, o di capriccio, 
quando, senza esemplo, vanno operando di propria invenzione; ed opponesi al ricavare o 
fare dal Naturale. Fantasticare. Andar vagando coll'immaginazione, per ritrovare, e inven- 
tare; e in cosi fatto significato è in uso appresso i nostri Artefici’, F. Baldinucci, Vocabolario 
Toscano dellarte del disegno nel quale si esplicano i propri termini e voci, non solo della 
Pittvra, Scvltvra, e Architettvra; ma ancora di altre Arti a quelle subordinate, e che abbiano 
per fondamento il Disegno, Florence 1681, chap. 6. I realize that Baldinucci (1624-1696/ 
7) is a very late example in this context, but he is a very clear one, which is why I cite his 
work here. 

97 This may be shorthand for facoltà immaginativa. 

98 ‘Immaginativa f. Potenza dell'Anima, la quale dalla rappresentazione dell'obbietto, con 
prestezza cognettura e cava molte considerazioni, oltre il rappresentato. E quanto questa 
sarà più valida nell'Artefice, tanto sarà egli più eccellente nell'immitare, o nel rappre- 
sentare delle cose. Immagine f. Figura tanto scolpita, che dipinta, ritratto, Baldinucci, 
Vocabolario, chap. 8. 

99  [F.Colonna], Hypnerotomachia Poliphili; Ubi humana omnia non nisi somnium esse docet, 
Venice 1499, vol. 1, 81. 

100 Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori, vol. 11, part 10, chap. 2. 
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with ease’! But when Baldinucci discusses figures that do not occur in nature, 
such as Tritons and other sea monsters, he uses a variant of imaginatio, namely 
immaginate figure.19? 

In Vasari immaginazione has a similar double meaning, although the term 
is usually used in a positive sense, for example for the complex architectonic 
musings of Brunelleschi, who sought contact with a colleague in order to dis- 
cuss the difficultà del mestiero.!°3 Difficultà is frequently associated with the 
power of imagination. Luca Signorelli supposedly ‘created a mental image of 
the terror that there will be on this final and horrible day’ of the Last Judgment 
‘and with it set an example of artistic effort’ (le difficultà di quella maniera) 
worthy of imitation.!9* The term ‘imagination’ can also apply to depictions 
of real-life emotions. Vasari writes about an image of Daedalus and Icarus by 
Giulio Romano, stating that: 


this invention was so well conceived and imagined by Giulio that it 
appears precisely as in reality: because you can see the warmth of the 
sun, which sets the wings of the unfortunate young man on fire with its 
scalding heat; you see how the fire generates smoke and you feel, as it 
were, the burning feathers disintigrating, and all the while you see death 
chiseled in the face of Icarus; and in Daedalus [you see] the suffering and 
intense grief.!05 


Appreciation for the positive aspects of imagination culminates in various 
authors' evaluations of Michelangelo, who characterised himself as a prime 
example of a melancholic but inspired artist. The terms idea and disegno, 


101 ‘Negli ultimi anni non disegnava mai alcuna cosa dal naturale; ma solamente osservava 
assai, e conservando il veduto nella sua tenacissima fantasia, lo metteva in opera felice- 
mente. Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori 4, 4, 20, 582ff. 

102 Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori, vol. 111, part 2, chap. 1, 100. 

103 According to Vasari, Brunelleschi read Dante and reflected deeply on proportions; he did 
nothing but ‘immaginarsi cose ingegnose e difficili’; he sought contact with his colleague 
mainly to talk about ‘difficultà del mestiero’. Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551), vol. 11, part 2, chap. 38, 
296. He claims that Dante himself 'ingegnosissimamente immaginate, e discritte' things, 
vol. 1, part 2, chap. 76, 493. 

104 ‘[I]mmaginandosi il terrore, che sara in quello estremo, e tremendo giorno; Vasari, Le vite 
(ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 2, chap. 82, 528. 

105 ‘La quale invenzione fu tanto bene considerata, e immaginata da Giulio, ch'ella par pro- 
prio vera: percioche vi si vede il calore del Sole, friggendo abruciar l'ali del misero giovane, 
il fuoco acceso far fumo, e quasi si sente lo scoppiare delle penne, che abruciano, mentre 
si vede scolpita la morte nel volto d'Icaro: e in Dedalo la passione, e il dolore vivissimo’, 
Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 129, 332. 
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as well as the related term concetto, were also used in connection with 
Michelangelo's conceptions of art.!°° Art historians have racked their brains to 
puzzle out whether these terms are equivalent in meaning to the Platonist ‘idea’ 
(which exists in the intelligible world but of which an imprint can be found in 
the human soul) or whether they should be regarded as conceptual images in 
the mind that bear no relation to an idea in the intelligible world.!?" Illustrative 
of this is Ghislain Kieft's Het brein van Michelangelo. In this study, he argues 
that discussions of the term ‘idea’ in relation to Michelangelo refers to an ‘idea’ 
that exists in the mind of the artist, and not in a metaphysical domain.!° For 
this reason, Kieft held that sixteenth-century art theory was influenced more 
by Aristotelian concepts than by Platonist ones. This is addressed below. 

Early Modem art theory provides no clearcut answers. The question was often 
raised how it was possible at all to conceive an (ideal) image or a design in the 
mind if nature is imperfect, and therefore ideal images cannot be derived from it 
and the human mind lacks the capacity to comprehend them. If the term idea 
does indeed have Platonist connotations in Early Modern art literature, then the 
imagination is regarded as an instrument for accessing the world of ideas. 

It is difficult, however, to associate Michelangelo's concepts, also as they 
are presented in his poetry, with a Platonist or Aristotelian theory of ideas in 
an unambiguous fashion. As stated earlier, this was already a problem for his 
contemporaries; an illustrative text is Benedetto Varchi's Due lezzioni ... nella 
prima delle quali si dichiara un Sonetto di M. Michelagnolo Buonarroti (1549).10 
Varchi uses a famous sonnet by Michelangelo, ‘Non ha l'ottimo artista alcun 
concetto ...!! to attempt to trace what Michelangelo meant by the term 


106 Panofsky, Idea, 23-56. 

107 Cf. Panofsky, Idea, passim and J. Hutson, Early Modern Art Theory; Visual Culture and 
Ideology, Hamburg 2016. 

108 G. Kieft, Het brein van Michelangelo; Kunst, kunsttheorie en de constructie van het beeld in 
de Italiaanse Renaissance (Michelangelo’s Brain: Art, Theory of Art and the Construction of 
the Image in the Italian Renaissance), PhD Diss. Utrecht University, Utrecht 1994, 307-324, 
337-350. 

109 Panofsky, Idea, 45. 

110 B. Varchi, Due lezzioni, nella prima delle quali si dichiara un Sonetto di M. Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti; nella seconda si disputa quale sia più nobile arte la Scultura, o la Pittura, 
con una lettera d'esso Michelagnolo, e più altri Eccellentiss. Pittori, et Scultori, sopra la 
Quistione sopradetto, Florence 1549. For a general study on Varchi's ideas on art theory: L. 
Mendelsohn, Paragoni; Benedetto Varchi’s Due lezzioni and Cinquecento Art Theory, Ann 
Arbor 1982. 

111 Michelangelo, Rime, 151: ‘Non ha l'ottimo Artista alcun concetto, / Ch'un marmo solo in 
se non circonscriva / Col suo soverchio, e solo à quello arriua / La man, che ubbidisce 
all'intelletto: / I'l mal ch'io fuggo, e'l ben ch'io mi prometto, / In te Donna leggiadra, altera, 
e diva, / Tal si nasconde, e perch'io piu non viva, / Contraria ho l’arte al disiato effetto. / 
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concetto, mentioned in the first line of the poem. Varchi prefers not to opt fora 
Platonist perspective, and argues that the ideal form does not originate from a 
metaphysical world, but is in the objects that the artist wishes to create. 
Michelangelo’s sonnet (and Varchi's interpretation of it) makes a compar- 
ison between a beloved person and a work of art: in the same way that the 
object of a lover's affection potentially has everything the lover is looking for, 
an unworked block of marble contains everything the artist wishes to achieve: 


All forms of artwork that man can imagine and artists can bring into exis- 
tence are potentially contained within the objects themselves. To bring 
them out, it is necessary to have an obedient hand that listens to the intel- 
lect. Otherwise the artist will not make what he imagined but its opposite! 


Plato attempted to explain the nature of these above-mentioned ‘forms’ using 
his theory of ideas but — in Varchi's opinion — was less successful in this endeav- 
our than Aristotle." Yet, for Varchi producing a work of art is an intellectual 
activity: it is not about the idiosyncratic handiwork of a craftsman, but rather 


Amor dunque non ha, ne tua beltate, / O durezza, o fortuna, o gran disdegno, / Del mio mal 
colpa, o mio destino, o sorte, / Se dentro del tuo cor morte, e pietate / Porti in un tempo, 
e che’ mio basso ingegno, / Non sappia ardendo trarne altro, che morte. Translation: 
Saslow, The poetry of Michelangelo, 302: ‘Not even the best of artists has any conception 
/ that a single marble block does not contain / within its excess, and that is only attained 
/ by the hand that obeys the intellect. / The pain I flee from and the joy I hope for / are 
similarly hidden in you, lovely lady, / lofty and divine; but, to my mortal harm, / my art 
gives results the reverse of what I wish. / Love, therefore, cannot be blamed for my pain, 
/ nor can your beauty, your hardness, or your scorn, / nor fortune, nor my destiny, nor 
chance, / if you hold both death and mercy in your heart / at the same time, and my lowly 
wits, though burning, / cannot draw from anything but death. According to Saslow, the 
sonnet should be dated between c. 1538 and 1544. He firmly believes that the lady men- 
tioned in the poem is Vittoria Colonna. The poem is always presented as one of the most 
notable proofs of Michelangelo's Platonist conception of art. In March 1547 Varchi gave a 
lecture on this sonnet (the thesis can be found in the first of the Due Lezzioni), whereupon 
Michelangelo thanked Varchi again for his words of praise. Vasari included the poem in 
his Vita of Michelangelo. Saslow, The Poetry of Michelangelo, 302-303. 

112 Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 16. 

113  ‘[T]utte le forme artifiziali, che si possono immaginare, e fare da gl'artefici, sono in 
potenza ne i loro subbietti, ma che à volernele cavare, bisogna havere la mano, che 
vbbidisca, e corrisponda all'intelletto, perche altramente non solo non si fa quello, che 
l'huomo s'è immaginato, ma tutto il contrario [...] Bisogna dunque sapere, che una delle 
principali cagioni, che inducesse Platone à porre l'Idee, fà il non vedere donde, e come 
s'introducessero le forme nelle cose (benche egli non poneva l'Idee delle cose artifiziali) 
la cui oppenione ripruova Aristotile lungamente nel settimo della Metafisica’, Varchi, Due 
lezzioni, vol.1, 32. 
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the orientation toward something higher, something that transcends the indi- 
vidual, in short, it is about ideas. 

Varchi interprets Michelangelo’s term concetto as follows: ‘We must know 
that no one can do or say anything that he has not first thought about and con- 
ceived in the mind; in other words, that he visualized in his imagination’, and 
this idea is called ‘concetto’.!!4 

According to Varchi, Michelangelo believes that art is simply ‘the Idea 
of the “form” of the object to be depicted, which exists in the Mind, or the 
Imagination" of the Artist, and this Idea or true “form” is the active principle 
by which the material takes on the shape of the work of art'.!!6 He gives mul- 
tiple synonyms - starting with concetto — that illustrate just how many theo- 
retical controversies there are surrounding this term: ‘the first source, or the 
efficient cause, of all things that man says or does is the spezie, forma, immag- 
ine, sembianza, Idea, essempio, essemplare, similitudine, intenzione, concetto, 
Modello, or what man could or should otherwise say, such as simulacrum or 

fantasma, which is contained in the virtù fantastica, or should want to say, in 
the potenza immaginativa of he who wishes to do or speak’."” Elsewhere he 
added the Latin terms Idea, forma, specie, exemplar and exemplum to the list,118 
and a number of synonyms that demonstrate the dark side of the imagination: 


114 ‘Devemo sapere, che niuno non puo ne fare, ne dire cosa nessuna, la quale egli non s'hab- 
bia prima conceputa, o vero concetta nella mente, cio è immaginata nella fantasia, onde 
tutto quello, che noi ci havemo prima pensato di volere, o dire, o fare, si chiama concetto’, 
Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 24. 

115 Although Varchi is positive about the imagination here, he also suggests that the artist 
would do better to focus on the ‘immortal’ intellect than on the imaginatio. The intellect 
evaluates ‘universal’ things, the imagination only the particular (/e particolari). The reader 
may recall that Ficino made similar statements. ‘[Q]uella potenza, o virtù, che si chiama 
immaginazione, o vero fantasia, della quale havemo ragionato più volte, la quale non sol- 
amente è differente dall'intelletto, ma diversa, essendo quello immortale appresso i più 
veri Filosofi, e questa appresso tutti, e senza alcun dubbio, mortale, e se bene compone, 
divide, e finalmente discorre (come l'Anima razionale) discorre però non le cose univer- 
sali, come quella, ma solamente le particolari, Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 30-31. 

116  ‘[L]'Arte non è altro, che la forma, cio è il modello della cosa artifiziale, la quale è nell'An- 
ima, cio è nella Fantasia dell'Artista, la qual forma, o vero modello è principio fattivo della 
forma artifiziale nella materia, Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 25. 

117  ‘[I]l primo principio, o volemo dire la cagione efficiente di tutte le cose, che si dicono, 
e che si fanno è quella spezie, o forma, o immagine, o sembianza, o Idea, o essempio, 
o essemplare, o similitudine, o intenzione o concetto, o Modello, o altramente, che si 
possa, o debba dire come sarebbe simulacro, o fantasma, la quale è nella virtù fantastica, 
o volemo dire nella potenza immaginativa di colui, che vuole, o farle, o dirle’, Varchi, Due 
lezzioni, vol.1, 25. 

118 ‘[Q]uello, che i Greci chiamano Idea, e i Latini hora forma, hora specie, e hora exemplar, e 
talvolta exemplum, e noi imitando hora i Greci, et hora i Latini chiamiamo quando Idea, 
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commonly called capricci, ghiribizzi, and similar lowly, popular terms: as 
we (...) describe criminal, indecent and ugly conceptions (immaginazi- 
oni) as: stupid fabrications, bad fantasies (fantasie), weak thoughts, and 
other comparable terms.!!9 


This deliberate Babel-like confusion makes it perfectly clear that Varchi is 
keen to present Michelangelo as a prime example of an intellectual artist who 
transcends craftsmanship and focuses on what is in essence a mental activity. 
Varchi appears to have difficulty navigating between Plato and Aristotle.!20 

As I pointed out earlier, for the sixteenth century it is difficult to draw an 
absolute conceptual distinction between Platonist and Artistotelian ideas. 
Ficino, who translated Plato and was schooled in Aristotelian thought, rep- 
resents a point of transformation between the two. As discussed above, he 
made use of the concept of rationes: imprints of metaphysical ‘ideas’ on the 
human soul ‘like pictures on a wall?! These imprints on the soul are suppos- 
edly made before the soul descends to the material world. As a result the ‘ideas’ 
are not only in a metaphysical domain; they (or reflections of them) also exist 
in the human imagination or memory, which is situated in the soul. With this 
notion, Ficino may have influenced thinking on the concept of the idea in 
Early Modern art theory, whereby — apart from a number of notable excep- 
tions — observable contradistinctions between a position ‘in the mind of the 
artist’ and ‘in the world of ideas’ are rare. 

The fundamental role that love plays in Varchi's ideas ultimately reflects 
Ficinian influences. His theory is based on the assumption that 


the beloved object and in a face that is either beautiful in reality (...) or 
appears beautiful to the lover, potentially contains all the pleasures, joys 


quando essemplare, e quando essempio, e più volgarmente Modello cio è quella imagine, 
che si forma ciascuno nella fantasia ogni volta, che vuole fare che che sia’, Varchi, Due 
lezzioni, vol. 1, 18. 

119 ‘[P]iu volgarmente Capricci, ghiribizzi, & altri cotali nomi bassi, & plebei: cosi per lo con- 
trario diciamo de rei, & goffi brutte immaginazioni: sciocche inuenzioni: cattiue fanta- 
sie: deboli pensamenti: & altri nomi cotali’ Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 25. 

120 Here his theory on concetto is similar to Federico Zuccari's theory on disegno interno. 
Cf: ‘Hora seguendo la dottrina de'Filosofi dico, che il Dissegno interno in generale è una 
Idea, & una forma nell'intelletto rappresentante espressamente, & distintamente la cosa 
intesa da quello, che pure è termine, & oggetto di lui’, F. Zuccari, L'idea de’ pittori, scultori 
e architetti, Torino 1607, part 1, 5. 

121 Ficino, De amore, VI, 13; Jayne, 134: ‘Reasons (...) painted on the substance of the soul, as it 
were, like pictures on a wall" Cf.: De amore, 1, 1 and VI, 12. 
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and satisfaction that one can imagine and can be brought out by one who 
masters Love.!22 


Varchi believes that there is nothing — from the highest creation to the lowest 
thing — that does not have love in it, and he even calls God the ‘perfettissimo 
Amante'?3 According to Varchi, three forms of love emanate from the love of 
God and the angels; he calls them amore naturale, amore sensitivo and amore 
razionale. The latter two correspond to the ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ forms of love 
described by Ficino. Varchi, like Ficino, considers love to be a spiritual creative 
power with a much more fundamental significance than sexuality; the bond 
between the artist and his work is a manifestation of this power. That Varchi 
was familiar with Ficino’s work, and De amore in particular, has already been 
argued by Jayne.124 

Also Vasari praises Michelangelo’s imagination. According to him (and his 
co-authors) the ideas that Michelangelo conceived in his mind were so refined 
that giving them form in marble, bronze or paint was no easy task: ‘[t]here is 
no one among the classics and moderns’, wrote Vasari, who was such a driven 
painter, sculpture and architect as Michelangelo. He continues: 


[He] had an imagination (l'immaginativa) of such a nature and so per- 
fect that things came to him as ideas in such a manner that he oft-times 
set his work aside when he was unable to express such magnificent and 
wonderous concepts with his hands, and thus he destroyed much of it 
himself; I know that shortly before he died he burned a large number of 


his drawings, sketches and cartoons so that no one could see the difficul- 
ties he had endured.!25 


122 ‘[N]ella cosa amata, e in un viso, il quale o sia bello in verità (come è necessario) che siano 
tutti quegli, che piacciono à si perfetto giudizio, o paia bella all'amante, sono in potenza, e 
sene possono trarre da uno, che fusse buono maestro d'amore, tutti i piaceri, tutte le gioie, 
e tutti i contenti, che si possono immaginare’, Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 17. 

123 Varchi, Due lezzioni, part 1, 13-14: ‘Percio che egli non è cosa nessuna in luogo nessuno, 
ne tanto bassa, et ignobile, ne cosi alta, & eccellente, la quale non habbia in se qualche 
Amore’ en ‘Onde l'ottimo, & grandissimo Dio, non solo è nobilissimo, et perfettissimo 
Amante, ma esso primo, & verissimo Amore, onde diriuano gl’altri Amori tutti quanti’. See 
similar formulations by Ficino mentioned in chapter 3. 

124 Jayne, ‘Introduction’ 19-20. 

125 ‘[C]he cio non accade se non a huomini di gran valore, come era egli, havendo conosciuto, 
e veduto che queste arti tutte tre erano talmente perfette in lui, che non si troua, ne in per- 
sone antiche ó moderne in tanti, e tanti anni che habbia girato il Sole, che Dio l'habbi con- 
cesso a altri che a lui. Ha havuto l'immaginativa tale, e si perfetta, che le cose propostosi 
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Michelangelo’s reputed tenacissima memoria was an extension of his fright- 
ening imagination, as Ruvoldt pointed out.!26 Ascanio Condivi, whose biogra- 
phy of Michelangelo was authorized by the master himself, writes that ‘while 
he painted so many thousands of figures, he never made one that looked like 
another or had the same stance'!?" Vasari reiterates this in his version of Le vite 
from 1568, observing that Michelangelo had a tenacious and powerful memory 
(...); he never created a work that looked like any of his other works because 
he remembered everything he ever made’!2® Also Baldinucci concurs that 
Michelangelo was blessed with the gift of 


an uncommonly good memory, and an imagination so clear and so pow- 
erful, that he could express in paintings with the greatest ease that which 
he happened to have seen, though it was many years earlier. His mind was 
even such that merely from hearing or reading stories about events from 
battles at sea or on land, shipwrecks, storms et cetera he could reproduce 
them at once in a painting, depicting the story as if he had witnessed the 
event with his own eyes.!29 


The ambiguity of Vasari's appreciation for the imagination is also recogniz- 
able in other observations he makes about Michelangelo, with whom he also 
associates a more negative use of the term fantasia. For example, he describes 


nella idea sono state tali, che con le mani, per non potere esprimere si grandi, e terribili 
concetti, ha spesso ha [sic] abandonato l'opere sue, anzi ne a guasto molte, come io so, 
che innanzi che morissi di poco, abrucio gran numero di disegni, schizzi, e cartoni fatti di 
man sua, accio nessuno vedessi le fatiche durate da lui, e i modi di tentare l'ingegno suo 
per non apparirese non perfetto: e io ne ho alcuni di sua mano trovati in Fiorenza messi 
nel nostro libro de disegni, dove ancora che si vegga la grandezza di quello ingegno, si 
conosce, che quando e'voleva cavar Minerua della testa di Giove, ci bisognana il martello 
di Vulcano; Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 111, part 3b, chap. 155, 774. 

126 Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 168, 214, note 66. 

127 Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 168, 214; Condivi, Vita di 
Michelangelo, 64 is cited here. 

128 Ruvoldt, The Italian Renaissance Imagery of Inspiration, 168-169, 214, note 69; Vasari, Le 
vite (ed. 1568), vol. v1, 14-15. 

129 '[L]o aveva la natura dotato (...) d'una memoria rarissima, aggiunta ad una si chiara e si 
forte fantasia, che con grandissima facilità esprimeva in pittura, ciocch’e’ s'era trovato a 
vedere anche per molti e molti anni avanti: anzi era tale l'ingegno suo (cosa invero che 
in pochi s'esperimenta) che dal solo sentir raccontare o da legger casi seguiti di battag- 
lie terrestri e marittime, naufragj, tempeste e simili, rappresentavagli subito in pittura, 
conformandosi a quel racconto, come se cogli occhj proprj gli avesse veduti’, Baldinucci, 
Notizie de' professori, vol. 1v, part 2, chap. 3, 190. 
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sketches (schizzi) by Michelangelo depicting ignudi (nudes) fashioned with ‘a 
certain dreadfulness' or ‘terribleness’ (un certo che di terribile): 


[I]gnudi hurtling down from Heaven, and, at the centre of the earth, con- 
verging flows [of figures], of different forms of Devils, extremely fright- 
ening and bizarre: this most certainly attests to a capricious imagination 
(capricciosa fantasia ).190 


In his architectural work, too, Michelangelo supposedly allowed himself 
to be enticed to produce fantasie; the reference here is to his ornamental 
inventions.13! 

According to the rhetorical pattern of Vasari's biographies, painters who are 
no match for the lofty intellectual heights to which they are brought by their 
imaginations, fall prey to delusions. An example is the biography of Piero di 
Cosimo (1462-1522), whose powerful imagination, in Vasari’s view, not only 
allowed him to produce remarkable work but also brought about his social 
downfall: 


This young man had, by nature, an elevated mind; he was more easily dis- 
tracted and had a completely different imagination than the other boys 
who were learning to paint with him. Sometimes he was so concentrated 
on what he was doing that when anyone spoke to him it might be nec- 
essary to begin telling the story all over again because his thoughts had 
drifted to one of his fantasies (essendo ito col cervello ad un'altra sua fan- 
tasia). And he so enjoyed loneliness that he found pleasure only when he 
was alone in thought and could lose himself in his imagination and build 
his castles in the air.!?? 


130  ‘[I]gnudi che piovono dal Cielo, e de cascati nel centro della terra conuersi in diverse 
forme di Diavoli molto spaventate, e bizzarre, e é certo capricciosa fantasia, Vasari, Le vite 
(ed. 1568), vol. 111, part 3b, chap. 155, 774. 

131 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 111, part 3b, chap. 161, 919: ‘[U]na infinità d'altri ornamenti di 
pitture, d'imprese, e di mille bellissime, e bizarrissime fantasie! 

132 ‘Haveva questo giovane da natura uno spirito molto elevato, e era molto stratto, e vario 
di fantasia, dagli altri giovani, che stavono con Cosimo per imparare la medesima arte. 
Costui era qualche volta tanto intento a quello, che faceva, che ragionando di qualche 
cosa, come suole avvenire, nel fine del ragionamente, bisognava rifarsi da capo a racon- 
targniene, essendo ito col cervello ad un'altra sua fantasia. Et era similmente tanto amico 
de la solitudine, che non haveva piacere, se non quando pensoso da se solo poteva 
andarsene fantasticando; e fare suoi castelli in aria, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 11, 
part 3a, chap. 86, 21. 
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According to Vasari, Michelangelo, who supposedly had a ‘perfect imagina- 
tion’ and a ‘very powerful memory’, was able to subordinate the craftsman- 
ship side of his profession almost entirely to the actualization of the concetto. 
Apparently Piero di Cosimo did not have the same strength of mind; Vasari 
tells how he was completely carried away by his imagination, and in the end 
stopped painting and took up alchemy.!83 The same commonplace appears in 
the biography of Parmigianino (1503-1540).!84 According to Vasari the painter 
had a natural gift: it was as if he had ‘been born with a brush in his hand’. He 
also had ‘a certain liveliness of mind in making inventions’ (una certa vivezza di 
spirito nell'invenzioni). In fact, he was so talented and well-mannered that peo- 
ple said ‘that Rafael’s mind had passed into [Parmigianino's] body! However, he 
was unable to fully apply himself to painting because of his persistent interest 
in alchemy.!85 He ‘exhausted his brain’ (stillandosi il cervello) with his attempts 
to freeze mercury,!86 and filled his days not with artistic invention but rather 
with the accumulation of costly alchemical materials such that he ‘gradually 
consumed himself in his own ovens’ (si veniva cosi consumando con questi suoi 
fornelli a poco a poco)?" No other biography in Le vite demonstrates so clearly 
the physical and mental consequences of an unbridled drive to experiment 
and the ‘burning up’ of one's mental spiritus (spirito nell'invenzioni): 


Ultimately, when he devoted his mind to Alchemy, like anyone who was 
ever driven mad by it, he was transformed from a delicate and gracious 
figure into bearded, long-haired ape, almost a savage and an excentric, 
and an entirely different person. And because he went from bad to worse 
and became melancholic, he was felled by a serious fever that cruelly 
carried him away to the other side (...) and it is true, that if he had not 
worked so imaginatively, and had foregone the follies of the Alchemist, 


133 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 86, 21. 

134 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 118, 230vv. 

135  Grasman observes that the alchemist who concentrates entirely on his work to the 
exclusion of all else has its origins in Petrarch’s De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae, dialogue 
CXI; E. Grasman, ‘L'alchimista Parmigianino nelle Vite del Vasari, Mededelingen van het 
Nederlands Instituut te Rome 46 (1985), 100. 

136 ‘Mail ceruello, che aueua a continoui ghiribizzi di strane fantasie, lo tiraua, fuor de l’arte” 

137 ‘[H]avendo cominciato à studiare le cose dell'Alchimia, haveva tralasciato del tutto le cose 
della pittura, pensando di dover tosto aricchire congelando Mercurio. Perche stillandosi 
il cervello, non con pensare belle invenzioni, ne con i pennelli, ò mestiche, perdeva tutto 
il giorno in tramenare carboni, legne, boccie di vetro, e altre simili bazichature, che gl 
facevano spendere più in un giorno, che non guadagnava a lavorare una settimana (...): e 
non havendo altra entrata, e pur bisognandogli anco vivere, si veniva cosi consumando 
con questi suoi fornelli a poco a poco), Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), 236. 
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he surely would have been one of the rarest and most excellent painters 
of our time. I do not deny that working in fits of passion (...) is the best 
way, but I disapprove of those (...) who waste their time ruminating.!38 


7 Fantasie, the Bizarre and Grotesque 


The terms capriccio and fantasia, as used by Vasari, in his biographies of 
Parmigianino and Michelangelo respectively, require explanation. The context 
here is the somewhat mixed or negative regard for experiments in painting 
which, in the critic’s opinion, are not ‘natural’ enough. The terms bizzarri and 
grotteschi can be included in the general concept of fantasie. It is beyond the 
scope of this analysis to delve deeply into the development of, and appreci- 
ation for, this genre of painting, but it deserves a passing mention.!89 Vasari 
applies the term fantasie with notable frequency, not least in relation to the 
subjects of paintings. For example, he uses it in the following reference: trofei, 
o maschere, o targhe, o altre fantasie.!4° He also relates the concept to Leonardo 
da Vinci's pictorial experiments.!4 In his seventeenth-century artists’ biogra- 
phies, Giovanni Battista Passeri writes about the capricci of Francesco Albani 
(1578-1660), and other masters who followed him and were filled with ‘such 
newness, an excess of capricci and inventions’ (tanta novità, e abbondanza di 
capricci, e d'invenzioni) that their works were proof of ‘the rich voracity of an 
imagination that is ready to invent new and different subjects (a ricca feracità 
di una fantasia prontissima ad immaginare nuovi, e sempre vari soggetti) 1? 


138 ‘[H]avendo pur sempre l'animo à quella sua Alchimia, come gl'altri, che le impazzano 
dietro una volta, e essendo di delicato, e gentile, fatto con la barba, e chiome lunghe, e mal 
conce, quasi un’huomo salvatico, e un’altro da quello che era stato, fu assalito, essendo 
mal condotto, e fatto malinconico, e strano, da una febre grave, e da un flusso crudele, che 
lo fecero in pochi giorni passare a miglior vita (...) è ben vero, che se non havesse lavorato 
à capriccio, e havesse messo da canto le sciochezze degl'Alchimisti, sarebbe veramente 
stato dei più rari, e eccellenti pittori dell'età nostra’, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), 236- 237. 

139 Foran overview: E. Mai, ‘Phantasie, Invention, Capriccio — kunsttheoretische Splitter 
und Randbemerkungen zu einem großen Thema, in: E. Mai (ed.), Das Capriccio als 
Kunstprinzip; zur vorgeschichte der Moderne von Arcimboldo und Callot bis Tiepolo und 
Goya; Malerei-Zeichnung-Graphik, Milano 1997, 35-55. 

140 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 1, chap. 3, 24. 

141 ‘Vennegli fantasia di dipignere in un quadro a olio una testa d'una Medusa con acconcia- 
tura in capo con uno agrupamento di serpe la più strana, e stravagante inventione che si 
possa immaginare mai’, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 83, 5. 

142 G.B. Passeri, Vite de’ pittori scultori ed architetti che anno lavorato in Roma; Morti dal 1641 

fino al 1673 di Giambattista Passeri pittore e poeta, Rome 1772, vol. xx111, 289. 
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The term grotesque is related to fantasie. In Vasari’s writing we see that ‘gro- 
tesque’ refers to ‘a kind of candid, ridiculous painting that was common in 
Antiquity: (...) all those transformations of monsters, in which nature was vio- 
lated by the bizarre fantasies (gricciolo e ghiribizo) of the artists’.!43 The term 
grotesque makes its entry with the fifteenth-century rediscovery of the highly 
imaginative paintings in Nero's Domus Aurea. Painters who descended into 
the overgrown, buried ruins of the palace were inspired by the murals in these 
grotte. Vasari is of the opinion that melancholiacs were particularly talented 
painters of grotesques because of the effort of imagination required to paint 
them. This applies to the painter Morto da Feltre (c.1480-1527), who ‘was as 
abstracted (astratto) in life as in his brain, and in his novelties, the grottesche 
that he made. His melancholic nature prevented him from doing anything 
other than studying the Classics to compose from them his grotesque images 
in a way that was unequaled by anyone.!4* Benvenuto Cellini uses the term 
belle immaginazioni for the work of goldsmiths based on the grotteschi in the 
Domus Aurea.!45 

Baldinucci writes in similar terms about a Northern European master, i.e. 
Brueghel, whom he calls ‘Brueghel delle Stregherie’, referring to the artist's 
witch paintings. Brueghel's painting of Orpheus in the underworld supposedly 
demonstrated fantastiche immaginazioni. Baldinucci asserts that Brueghel 
specialized in figure diavolesche: ‘[T]he travellers, devotees and amateurs say 
that they have seen a great many of these [demonic] scenes in Germany and 
the Low Countries, and without exception they call him Brueghel of the House 
of the Devil'!46 


143 ‘[U]na specie di pittura licenziosa, e ridicola molto, fatte dagl'antichi per ornamenti di 
uani, dove in alcuni luoghi non stava bene altro che cose in aria: perilche facevano in 
quelle, tutte sconciature di monstri, per strattezza della natura; e per gricciolo, e ghiribizo 
degli artefici’, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1551), vol. 1, part 3, chap. 27, 91. 

144 ‘Morto pittore da Feltro, il quale fu astratto nella vita come era nel cervello, e nelle novità 
nelle grottesche, ch'egli faceva: lequali furono cagione di farlo molto stimare (...) Perche 
egli, che era maninconica persona di continuo alle anticaglie studiava, dove spartimenti 
di volte, e ordini di facce alla grottesca vedendo, e piacendogli, quelle sempre studiò. Et 
si i modi del girar le foglie all'antica prese, che di quella professione a nessuno fu al suo 
tempo secondo’, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 16, 223-224. 

145 B. Cellini, Vita di Benvenuto Cellini orefice e scultore Fiorentino, da lui medesimo scritta; 
Nella quale molte curiose particolarità si toccono appartenenti alle Arti all'Istoria del suo 
tempo, tratte da un'ottimo manoscritto, e dedicata all'eccellenza di Mylord Riccardo Boyle 
Conte di Burlington, Cologne 1728, 37. 

146 ‘[I] viaggiatori, o curiosi, o dilettanti o intendenti, dicono di averne veduti molti in 
Germania, e ne'Paesi Bassi, e tutti d'accordo lo chiamano Brueghel della Casa del Diavolo, 
Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori, vol. 11, chap. 14, 8. 
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8 Furor as Part of the Artistic Process 


While in the Neoplatonist and Ficinian sense frenzy was a state of mind in 
which direct knowledge of God could be obtained, in Early Modern art the- 
ory treatises the concept was used to confer on the artistic process a pro- 
found significance, and often referred to the moment of, in modern terms, 
artistic inspiration.!^" In the context of art theory it also frequently signifies 
the sharp or rapid visualization of ideas, either in the Platonist or Aristotelian 
sense. Vasari adduces an example of this quickness of mind and action in his 
biography of Cimabue (1240-1302), one of his first. ^? According to Vasari, 
Luca della Robbia (c. 1400-1482) too showed the most ‘pride and power' (piu 
fierezza, et maggior forza) in sketches created 'in a sudden moment of artistic 
frenzy' (nascendo in un subito dal furore dell'arte). In these sketches he was 
supposedly able to express the image he saw in his mind's eye, or concetto, 
in just a few brushstrokes, and in that moment an excess of effort would 
have diluted its intensity (forza). Vasari makes a striking comparison with 
poetry here: 


[P]oems dictated by poetic furor are good and true, and they are better 
than those produced with laborious effort: and so it is with works of art. 
Good artists are much better when they are carried away by the force of 
their furor than when they take great pains to stimulate their imagination 
bit by bit. And anyone who from the beginning has seen as an Idea that 
which he wishes to create (as is fitting) moves easily in a straight line 
towards perfection.967 


Vasari notes, however, that this path is not for everyone. Some painters and 
authors need a lot of time to produce good work. He offers Pietro Bembo as an 
example: 


Yet not all minds are the same. There are some — but they are rare - who 
work well only when they work slowly; not to mention the painters. Some 
say of the poets that the venerated and learned Pietro Bembo needed 
many months, and perhaps years, to compose a sonnet, if those who 


147 Ascan of the CD-ROM Art Theorists of the Italian Renaissance, Cambridge 1998, yields 518 
hits for the terms furor, furore etc.; Lomazzo (43) and Vasari (42) use these terms partic- 
ularly often, as does Cellini (42), in most cases in reference to his outbursts of rage and 
fights with other hotheads. 

148 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 1, chap. 7, 119. 
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claim this are to be believed; it is therefore no wonder that this is the case 
with a few of our artists.149 


As explained above, Lomazzo also connects furor to speed: he commends the 
work of some who are ‘propelled’ by ‘a pure understanding and a natural frenzy’ 
(furia naturale). Clearly, frenzy is an innate characteristic: the artist either has 
(a disposition for) it or he doesn't. This state of mind is particularly prevalent 
among painters who: 


have not the patience to work like others. And this happens only because 
they are overcome by a continuous flow of inventions and capricci, such 
that once they have drawn a single line of a figure and a gesture, an 
infinite number of other forms are born in their imagination and, due to 
the great pleasure they derive from creation, they have not the patience 
to complete any of the work they begin.!50 


Baldinucci, too, associates artistic frenzy with a rapid working technique that 
involves sketching and exercising the imagination, which takes over the role of 
the memory in such cases. He praises painters for their ability to recollect things 
keenly and reproduce them in just a few pen strokes, as Frans Floris (1519-1570) 
reportedly did: ‘he had a powerful imagination (forte immaginativa), which 


149 '[L]e poesie dettate dal furore poetico sono le vere, e le buone, e migliore, che le stentate, 
cosi l'opere degli huomini. Eccellenti nell'arti del disegno, sono migliori quando sono fatte 
a un trano dalla forza di quel furore, che quando si vanno ghiribizzando a poco a poco con 
istento, e con fatica. E chi ha da principio, come si dee, havere nella Idea quello, che vuol 
fare, camina sempre risoluto alla perfezzione con molta agevolezza. Vasari merkt wel op 
dat dit niet voor iedereen is weggelegd: ‘Tutta via perche gl'ingegni non sono tutti d'una 
stampa; sono alcuni ancora, ma rari, che non fanno bene se non adagio, e per tacere de' 
pittori, fra i poeti si dice, che il Reverendissimo, e dottissimo Bembo penò tallora a fare 
un sonetto molti mesi, e forse anni, se a coloro si puo creder che l'affermano; il che non é 
gran fatto, che avvenga alcuna volta ad alcuni huomini delle nostre arti’, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 
1568), vol. 1, part 2, chap. 35, 263. 

150 ‘Et però questi mal avventurati diligenti, e per altro valenti nella pittura, per quanto imitar 
possono gesti, e atti d'altri inventori, non possono peró mai fare che alcuna loro istoria 
riesca ben concertata per essere solo opera di quelli che di subito la fanno nascere scorti, 
e sospinti da una pura intelligenza, e furia naturale. E gli é ben vero che quelli ancora che 
hanno l'inventione, per il pià non possono dall'altra parte havere la patienza dell'operare 
come gl'altri. Ilche per altro non adviene che per le continve inventioni, e capricci che 
gl'assalgono, per ilche appena haveranno delineato un corpo, e formato un'gesto che gli 
ne nascono nella fantasia altri infiniti d'altra sorte si che non possono per l'estremo diletto 
che sentono de l'inventione haver patienza di finire alcuna opera cominciata, Lomazzo, 
Trattato dell'arte della pittura 11, 2, 109. 
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enabled him to depict an object by what we usually refer to as sketching (alla 
macchia, ‘with a few marks’) after looking at it and observing its true appear- 
ance only once.!5! Baldinucci makes a similar assessment of Luigi Benfatto, 
known as ‘il Friso’ (1551-1611), who was also endowed with a powerful imagina- 
tion (fu di così forte immaginativa). He writes that Benfatto was able to trans- 
form the sketches of his master Paolo Veronese (1528-1588) into paintings so 
rapidly that Veronese began hiding his sketches from his pupil.!52 

Theories on Platonist frenzy had a long afterlife, as evidenced by Franciscus 
Junius’ treatise, in which this state of mind is linked very explicitly to painting. 
According to Junius, poetry and painting are sisters, for they are each based 
on the power of imagination. More than the poet, though, the painter must 
be wary of the dangers of an unbridled imagination, which Junius likens to a 
‘prophetic frenzy’: 


So doth then the Art of Painting as well as Poesie relie upon a generous 
and bold strength of Imagination, so they will no more creepe and crawle 
to feele and to follow the steppes of them that are gone before, but they 
take upon themselves to trie it somewhat further, if by chance they might 
be esteemed worthy to lead others the way. The Poets impelled by the 
sudden heate of a thoroughly stirred Phantasie, or rather transported as 
by a propheticall traunce, doe cleerly behold the round rings of prettily 
dancing Nymphs, together with the ambushes of lurking lecherous Satyrs; 
they see all kinde of armour and unbridled horses with their tossed and 
tottered wagons; the shape of one or other God doth sometimes runne in 
their minde, yea they doe very often espie the snaky-headed Furies tear- 
ing their own heads and thrusting a hand-full of hissing serpents into the 
faces of ill-minded bloud-thirstie men. ‘The Poeticall phantasies’ sayth 
one in Plutarch ‘in regard of their perpicuitie, are like dreams of them 
that are awake’. 


Junius continues as if carried away himself: 


With Poets howsoever so it is that their minds being once in agita- 
tion cannot containe themselves any longer, but out it must whatso- 
ever they have conceived; it is not possible for them to rest, until they 


151 ‘[E]gli era di forte immaginativa, col solo vedere, ed osservare alcuna volta il vero, ne 
faceva poi il ritratto in quel modo, che noi sogliamo dire, alla macchia, Baldinucci, Notizie 
de’ professori, vol. 111, part 2, chap. 14, 153. 

152  Baldinucci, Notizie de'professori, vol. 111, chap. 3, 17. 
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have eased their free spirit of such a burden, powring out the fulnesse 
of their jolly conceits by strange fetches of by-wayes, by the unex- 
pected ministery of a favourable God, and thousand other fabulous 
inventions.153 


This passage is exceptionally rich in metaphors reminiscent of the colourful 
language of Ficino. Junius observes in this context that if the imagination is 
given free rein (as a restless spirit) a state of prophetic frenzy (or something 
close to it) can be achieved. The ‘irresistible force’ that moves the artist, or a 
helpful God that inspires him,!54 has such a physical effect that his ‘pregnant’ 
brain leads to a ‘heated’ spiritus that must be ‘poured forth’. Incidentally, Junius’ 
Dutch edition of his original Latin treatise is full of synonyms for the Latin 
term imaginatio, which consequently came into more common use in Dutch- 
speaking regions: imaginatie, imaginatien, verbeeldinghe, verbeeldens kracht, 
beeldt-bevormingh, 't voorstellen, fantasie and bedenckens kracht.155 The central 
role of the imagination in Junius' theories of art can be summarized with a 
reference to the title page of the Latin edition of his treatise (1694) designed by 
Adriaen van der Werff and engraved by Joseph Mulder (Figure 101 shows the 
painted design). 

The page shows the young painter being taken by the hand by the personi- 
fication of Imaginatio: a woman with wings and small figurines emerging from 
her head.!56 Van der Werff based his design on Ripa's instructions: according 
to the manual, Imaginatione must be represented as 'a woman dressed in var- 
ious colours, with straight hair and little wings on both temples, like Mercury, 
wearing a crown with several clear brown figures, their eyes turned upward 
to heaven' (Figure 100). With a reference to Aristotle's De anima, Ripa writes 
that imaginatio mediates between the physical and the intellectual; that 'the 
imagination is perfect and imperfect’ and that the word fantasie derives from 
the Greek word phoos, meaning ‘light’ The crown with small figures indicates 
'that the power of imagination, as the doctors say, has its seat in the first layer 
of skin of the brain, which is in the forehead'!57 


153 F. Junius, The Painting of the Ancients; De Picura Veterum according to the English transla- 
tion (1638), K. Aldrich, P. Fehl and R. Fehl (eds.), 2 vols., Berkeley, Los Angeles, Oxford 1991 
(1638, 1694), 55-56. 

154 Thisevokestheimage of the angel, or rather the spiritus, depicted in Michelangelo's Dream. 

155 Junius, Schilder-konst der Oude, 15, 7, 12, 16, 206, 21, 203, 207. 

156 See for an analysis of the imagination in Junius’ treatise: Nativel, ‘Le triomphe de l'idée de 
la peinture; La phantasia chez Junius et Bellori. 

157 Ripa, Iconologia, 216-217. 
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FIGURE 100 Imaginatione, in Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, 1644, Universiteitsbibliotheek Utrecht, 
Utrecht, ODL 1066, p.216 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK UTRECHT 


9 Melancholy as a Psychosomatic Side-Effect of the Artistic Process 


As previously mentioned, the melancholic temperament, as described by 
Ficino in De vita libri tres, appears to have been a model for the conventional 
image of the artist’s disposition, that can be observed in art theory treatises 
from the end of the fifteenth century. This temperament is a combination of a 
difficult character and a capacity for genius when inspired. Klibansky, Panofsky 
and Saxl identified this connection in Saturn and Melancholy, as did Rudolf 
and Margot Wittkower in Born under Saturn.!58 This is a broad area of study,!59 
and it is difficult to determine precisely what role Ficino’s work played, since 
there are very few direct references to it in art-theoretical treatises with regard 
to this topic. There are a number of representative examples, however, that 
demonstrate how important the concept of the melancholic temperament 
was in Early Modern treatises on art theory. 


158 Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy; Studies in the History of Natural 
Philosophy, Religion and Art; Wittkower and Wittkower, Born under Saturn, especially 
98-108; L.S. Dixon, The Dark Side of Genius; The Melancholic Persona in Art, ca. 1500-1700, 
University Park Pennsylvania, 2015. 

159 A scan of the CD-ROM Art Theorists of the Italian Renaissance, Cambridge 1998, yields 217 
hits for the melancolico or variations of it (Lomazzo (77), Vasari (33)). There are 125 hits 
for Malincolico and variations of the term (Baldinucci (45), Vasari (27)), and 59 hits for 
maninconico (Vasari (14)). 
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FIGURE 101 Adriaen van der Werff, Design for the Title Page of F. Junius, De Pictura Veterum, 
before 1697, oil on canvas, 34 x 23.5 cm, Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek 
PHOTO: BAYERISCHE STAATSGEMALDESAMMLUNGEN, MUNICH, ALTE 
PINAKOTHEK © BAYER & MITHKO — ARTOTHEK 


As observed above, it was thought that the melancholiac’s imagination 
could jeopardize his mental health. Vasari articulates this in his biographies of 
Parmigianino and Piero di Cosimo, but also in his account of Michelangelo's 
inability to express the inventions of his mind. Vasari uses the term ‘melan- 
choly’ as if it is a disease specific to artists, especially those of an advanced 
age; in addition to Parmigianino and Piero di Cosimo, Tommaso Fiorentino 
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(Giottino 1324-1357), Parri Spinelli (1387-1453), Lorenzo Vecchietti (1410- 
1480), Francesco Francia (1447-1517), Correggio (14891534), Giovanni Antonio 
Sogliani (1492-1544), Morto da Feltre, Pontormo (1494-1557), Francesco de’Sal- 
viati (1510-1563), Daniele da Volterra (1509-1566) and Paolo Uccello (1397- 
1475) are also described as ‘melancholic’!6° According to Uccello’s biography, 
the painter was so beset by the difficoltà of perspective that he ended up ‘soli- 
tary, eccentric, melancholy and poor”: 


He investigated the difficult and well-nigh impossible problems of per- 
spective which, although fanciful (capricciose) and beautiful, yet hin- 
dered him so greatly in his painting of figures that the older he grew the 
worse he painted them. And there is no doubt that if a man does violence 
to his nature with too ardent studies (...), nothing that he does appears 
done with the facility and grace which are natural to those who put each 
stroke in its proper place temperately.!6! 


An echo of Vasari's theories can be found in the seventeenth-century paint- 
ers' biographies of Baldinucci, who used the term ‘melancholy’ even more 
frequently, sometimes with a positive twist. He writes that Piero di Cosimo's 
‘powerful imagination’ was the direct result of the painter's ‘melancholic 
nature”. Piero's temperament gave him the ‘great ease and skill with which to 
paint images that were true to life’!52 because it allowed him to work with such 


160 Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 1, chap. 18, 191; vol. 1, part 2, chap. 36, 268; vol. 1, part 2, 
chap. 39, 294; vol. 1, part 2, chap. 59, 411; vol. 1, part 2, chap. 78, 506; vol. 11, part 31, chap. 85, 
17; vol. 11, part 3a, 110; vol. 11, part 3a, chap. 116, 223; vol. 111, part 3b, chap. 140, 475; vol. 111, 
part 3b, chap. 152, 639; vol. 111, part 3b, chap. 153, 677. 

161 ‘[I]nvestigare alcune cose di prospettiva, difficili, e impossibili; lequali ancorche capric- 
ciose fussero, e belle; l'impedirono, nondimeno tanto nelle figure, che poi invecchiando, 
sempre le fece peggio. E non è dubbio, che chi con gli studij troppo terribili violenta la 
natura, se ben da un canto egli assottiglia l'ingegno, tutto quel, che fa, non par mai fatto 
con quella facilità, et grazia, che naturalmente fanno coloro, che temperatamente, con 
una considerata intelligenza piena di giudizio, mettono i colpi a luoghi loro, fuggendo 
certe sottilita, che più presto recano adosso all’opere un non so che di stento, di secco, 
di difficile, e di cattiva maniera; che muove a compassione a chi le guarda, più tosto, che 
a maraviglia; atteso, che l'ingegno vuol'essere affaticato quando l'intelletto ha voglia di 
operare. E, che’l furore, è acceso; perche allora si vede vscirne parti Eccellenti, e divini; e 
concetti maravigliosi’, Vasari, Le vite (ed. 1568), vol. 1, part 2, chap. 36, 269. 

162 ‘[U]na maniera molto vivace, e tutta piena di bellissime e varie fantasie. A questo, molto 
l'ajutó, oltre all'amore ed indefessa applicazione all’arte, l'avere una natura malincon- 
ica, ed esser di così forte immaginativa, che mentre stava operando, non sentiva i dis- 
corsi, che intorno a lui si facevano, da chi si fosse. (...) L'accennata sua natura, fissa e 
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concentration that he didn't even notice when people spoke to him. According 
to Baldinucci, he produced bizzarrie and eventually entered a ‘new world of 
capricci which sprouted from his ‘extremely strange brain’: 


He had in his extremely strange brain a new world of the most unlikely 
capricci, and he invented different types of animal with the most origi- 
nal and terrifying appearances that could be imagined. Of these he had 
an entire booklet of pen drawings, which ended up in the collection of 
Cosimo 1. In the same way he created figures, heads of satyrs, masks, 
clothes, instruments and other things created by nature or invented by 
man, twisting everything according to his fanciful temperament (suo fan- 
tastico umore).163 


Lomazzo takes a more theoretical approach to melancholy, exploring the influ- 
ence of images on the various temperaments. Lomazzo’s immediate source is 
unclear, but he is very likely indebted to Ficino or Agrippa.!6* He describes how 
melancholy could ensue from seeing specific colours and tone values, which 
he links to the different planets and phases of life. An image of elderly peo- 
ple governed by the influences of Saturn ‘corresponds with Melancholy’ and 
'vexes the viewer’!®> With this Lomazzo employs a theory of the ‘efficacy at 
a distance’ of images and colours that is very similar to Ficino's.!66 Lomazzo 


malinconica, operò in lui una gran facilità, e felicità in far ritratti al naturale somigliantis- 
simi, Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori, vol. 11, part 7, chap. 4, 126-7. 

163 ‘Aveva costui nello stranissimo cervello suo un mondo nuovo di stravagantissimi capricci, 
e andava inventando diverse forme d'animali, colle più nuove e spaventose apparenze, che 
immaginar si possa: de’ quali (fatti colla penna) aveva pieno un libro, che restò poi nella 
Guardaroba del Serenissimo Cosimo 1. Similmente fece figure, facce di satiri, maschere, 
abiti, istrumenti, e altre cose fatte dalla natura, o inventate dagli uomini, storcendo il 
tutto a seconda del suo fantastico umore, Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori, vol. 11, part 7, 
chap. 5,128. 

164 Lomazzo does refer elsewhere to Ficino in his Trattato dell'arte della pittura, lib. 1v, 215 
and lib. 1v, 218. 

165 ‘Ma nella decrepità conveniente à Saturno, perdendosi, la maestà, e il vigor naturale à 
poco à poco, ne nasce l'invidia, il fastidio, l'avaritia, l'odio, e simili affetti. Peró le super- 
ficie, inalzandosi fieramente, e facendo angoli acuti, e linee chinate al basso, fanno che 
scorrendovi sopra il lume, si veggono certe luci acute contraposte da ombre oscurissime, 
che generano ne i riguardanti, melancolia, e tristezza; come ne gl'occhi che tutti restano 
oscurati dalle ciglia, e la bocca dal naso, e le mascelle da i meloni, e la fronte da i polsi, 
e successivamente gl'altri membri, e dalle parti più apparenti dell'ossa, le concavità de 
l'ossa scarnate, e basse; lequali cose tutte hanno corrispondenza con la tristezza, e melan- 
colia, e fanno noia à vederle’, Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte della pittura, lib. 1v, 237. 

166  Forthe efficacy of colours on the spirit: Ficino, De vita, 11, 14; K&C, 205-207. 
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says that dark earth tones trigger melancholy in the viewer, while green and 
dark red cause gaity; purple and bright red precipitate spirito, i.e. these colours 
‘excite’ the mind and sharpen the vision; yellow and gold inspire grace and 
sweetness (gratia e dolcezza); light green and pink bring joy and pleasure; and 
finally, bright white facilitates simple contemplation (una semplice attentione), 
which is more likely to lead to melancholy than to anything else.!67 Lomazzo 
addresses in detail the theory of the four temperaments, and describes the 
‘serious, despondent, disconsolate’ movements of melancholy people as well 
as the figures painted by melancholy masters.!68 Elaborating on Vasari, he 
praises Parmigianino as a painter who, ‘had he ever painted a figure without a 
grave and melancholy face, he would have been admired by the whole world 
because he depicted elegant figures so very well'.!69 

The melancholy temperament of the artist was not rooted solely in Early 
Modern Italian art literature. Karel van Mander's biography of Hendrik Goltzius, 
a painter from Haarlem, the Netherlands, demonstrates how widespread this idea 


167 ‘[T]roviamo che i colori neri, lucidi, terrei, plumbei, e oscuri generano per gli occhi 
nell'animo, riguardante della qualità loro laquale non è altro che tristezza, tardità, pen- 
siero, melancolia, e simili. I colori nerei, verdi, di color di zaffiro, alquanto rossi, ò oscuri, 
di color di oro mischio con l'argento, cioè flavo, rendono soavità, e giocondita. I colori 
rossi, ardenti, focosi, o flammei violacei, purpurei, e di color di ferro ardente, e di sangue 
causano spirito, acutezza nel guardare, e quasi inducono fierezza, e ardire svegliando 
la mente per l'occhio non altrimenti che il fuoco. I colori d’oro, gialli, e purpurei chiari, 
e più lucidi fanno l'huomo intento nel guardare, e rendono gratia, e dolcezza. I colori 
rosati, verdi chiari, e alquanto gialli rendono piacevolezza allegrezza, diletto, e soavità. Il 
color bianco genera una certa semplice attentione quasi più melancolica che altrimenti, 
Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte della pittura, lib. 1v, 201-202. 

168 ‘[S]appiamo ciascuno corpo essere composto di quattro humori, che rappresentano i 
quattro elementi; di flegma che rappresenta l’acqua, di melancolia, che rappresenta la 
Terra, di cholera, e di sangue, de quali l'uno rappresenta il fuoco, e l'altro l'aria. Ora sec- 
ondo che ciaschedun corpo sarà temperato, e constituito d'uno di questi quattro humori 
principalmente si vedrà sempre; che tali in lui saranno gl'atti, e gesti, quali appunto sono 
gl'atti, o per più propio dire, le qualità de l'elemento, à cui corrisponde l'humore, di ch'egli 
è composto, e che in lui più de gl'altri prevale. Si che se sarà melancolico, e però d'ele- 
mento terreo, si vederanno in lui gl'atti pendenti, gravi, ristretti, si come vedesi anco la 
terra pendente, grave, e ristretta; e consequentemente i moti ansij, noiosi, tristi, rigidi, 
pertinaci, e simili quali tutti tendono al basso, e peró muovono le membra, facendole pen- 
dere, e inchinarsi giù e anco ristringere insieme come suol fare il freddo verno. Et però in 
questi corpi apparerà molto piü potente l'ansietà, l'horrore, e la disperatione per havergli 
non so che di principio naturale, per la siccità, e negrezza che induce medesimamente 
perche i moti dell'acqua sono anco loro cadenti, se ben non tanto quanto i terrestri, e sono 
manco ristretti, Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte della pittura, lib. 11, 115—116. 

169 ‘Io giudico che se Francesco Mazzolino non havesse mai dipinto alcuna figura d'altro 
genere, cioè rozzo grave, e melancolico, ch'egli sarebbe stato mirabile al mondo, poi che 
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was: Van Mander wrote that Goltzius suffered from a melancholic streak. He also 
observed that Goltzius — like Piero di Cosimo and Parmigianino — had an obsessive 
interest in alchemy. His temperament became a source of great physical misery: 


Goltzius, being now married and but 21 years of age, began to reconsider 
his own life and the circumstances of everyone else, and allowed such a 
melancholy access to his heart that he had virtually no healthy days and 
eventually contracted a wasting disease or consumption, spitting blood 
from his lungs for fully three years. The doctors diligently tried to help 
him but all was in vain because the melancholy was too deeply rooted in 
him, particularly as he suffered some pain. 


Goltzius’ melancholy became so serious that he travelled to Italy. This had for 
him a therapeutic effect that had previously been described by Ficino: the sight 
of beautiful images relieved his mind. Goltzius was so ‘captivated’ by Italian art 
that he became inflamed with frenzy: 


Thus Goltzius, driven by a great desire, came to Italy, to Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, and finally, on 10 January 1591, to his longed-for Rome, where he 
remained for several months in quiet obscurity, (...) well-nigh forgetting 
himself, because his spirit and thoughts were, like his body, ravished and 
captivated by the sight of the outstanding works of art. 


Upon returning home, however, the effect proved to be of short duration. 
Goltzius was once again overcome by 'dryness' due to his temperament: 


Yet when he had been at home for but a short time, his earlier illness 
returned, from I know not what cause, and it oppressed him so much that 
he became entirely dehydrated, so that for several years he drank goat's 
milk and had to suck from women's breasts, hoping thus to recover; and 
in the end, after much serious illness, with God's help, and contrary to 
everyone's opinion or expectation, he was cured. Then he had to neglect 
his business for a long time in order to take daily walks to raise his spirits, 
so that now he once again, with great pleasure, practises Art. 190 


cosi eccellentemente rappresentava le figure gracili, guidato da un desiderio gentile, 
com'egli era, Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte della pittura, lib. 1, 47. 

170 K. van Mander, ‘Het leven der doorluchtighe nederlandtsche en hooghduytsche schilders; 
[The lives of illustrious Dutch and High German painters] in: Het schilder-boeck waer in 
voor eerst de leerlustighe iueght den grondt der edel vrij schilderconst in verscheyden deelen 
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Goltzius appears to follow two recommendations made by Ficino in De 
vita, namely drinking mother’s milk!” and taking walks in beautiful sur- 
roundings.!72 This strongly suggests that Ficino's advice had become widely 
accepted. Neither Ficino's name, nor his writings are mentioned; nor are the 
terms furor, imaginatio or melancholy used (Van Mander uses the Dutch word 
swaermoedicheyt (‘depression’) rather than melancholie). It is not impossible 
that the doctors Van Mander mentions actually used De vita as a reference 
work to prescribe Goltzius’ therapy for mental ‘dehydration’. However, in the 
light of the literary tradition discussed above, it is more likely that this is a com- 
monplace in the sixteenth-century artist's biography that can be traced back to 
Ficino's theories on the melancholy temperament and the imagination. 


10 Conclusion 


Besides the direct references to Ficino's theories made by Lomazzo, Comanini 
and other authors, and allusions to Hermes Trismegistus in art theory, valida- 
tion of Ficino's influence on art theory of the sixteenth century can be found 
in the self-evident way in which imagination is presented in the literature, as 
well as in the use of related concepts like ‘melancholy’ and ‘frenzy’, which are 
directly associated with it. The supposed duality of imagination appears to be 
rooted in the Platonic tradition, and it is likely that Ficino's work served as a 
conduit. However, because direct references to Ficino and his work are rare, it 
is difficult in many cases to assert a direct literary correlation. 

Cosimo r's cultural politics led to Ficino's name being frequently mentioned 
in Early Modern art literature, in association with his study of Plato. Comanini's 
and Ripa's references suggest that Ficino was also regarded as an authority on 
the iconography of love and the development of theories on the visual com- 
ponent of love. The (excessive) use of the imagination is presumed to be the 
root cause of what artists' biographers, from Vasari to Baldinucci, describe as 


wort voorghedraghen (...), |The book of painting wherein for the first time the basis of the 
noble art of painting is set forth in various volumes for the inquiring young], Haarlem 1604, 
f. 2831-2841, translation Helen Bannatyne. 

17i This is advice on treating melancholy in the elderly: Ficino, De vita, 11, n; K&C, 197- 
199: "Therefore choose a young girl who is healthy, beautiful, cheerful, and temperate, 
and when you are hungry and the Moon is waxing, suck her milk; immediately eat a little 
powder of sweet fennel properly mixed with sugar. The sugar will prevent the milk from 
curdling and putrefying in the stomach; and the fennel, since it is fine and a friend of the 
milk, will spread the milk to the bodily parts.’ 

172 Ficino, De vita, 1, 10; K&C, 135-137; De vita 11, 14; K&C, 205-206. 
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the quintessential artists’ disease: a melancholy that arises when the spiritus is 
burnt up and can lead to alienation, self-neglect or even death. 

The aim of this chapter was not to provide a comprehensive overview of 
references to concepts such as imaginatio and phantasia, or the related terms 
furor, spiritus and ‘melancholy’. Combined with Ficino’s iconographic conno- 
tations and the possible contemplative function of artworks such as those of 
Botticelli and Michelangelo (examined in chapters four and five), the results 
of this chapter suggest there was a climate in which discourse and thinking 
about art was dictated in part by commonplaces of the artist’s imagination. 
The idea that a keen imagination can enable artists to rise to great intellec- 
tual heights or transform them into eccentric, socially isolated failures appears 
time and again in art literature. If an artist could steer his imagination in the 
right direction, the potential result was rich, inventive art, and the rapid man- 
ifestation of an excellent likeness of an ‘idea’ or ‘concept. However, if an artist 
was unable to control his imagination properly, his work would often be out- 
landish and peculiar, or he would become obsessed with completely different 
matters, such as alchemy. The Hermetic idea that the artist’s ability to (virtu- 
ally) breathe life into images enabling humanity to transcend the boundary 
between the earthly and the divine, resonates throughout the art literature of 
the Early Modern period. The process by which such ideas gradually became 
commonplaces evokes associations with the way in which we have come to 
use, for instance, Freudian commonplaces to talk about family relationships 
and sexuality today, while no longer being aware of the original complexity 
and mythological embedding of his theories. In Early Modern art theory, which 
conferred on painting the status of a liberal art, Ficino’s theories on the power 
of imagination and the inspirational state of frenzy may have undergone a sim- 
ilar evolutionary process. 

The need to problematize the artist’s temperament, inspiration and imag- 
ination was widespread and remained current for a long time. We find refer- 
ences to furor and Plato’s charioteer metaphor in art theory contexts until the 
end of the seventeenth century. Samuel van Hoogstraten, for example, writes 
in his Inleyding tot de Hooge Schoole der Schilderkonst (1678) that the ‘mind’ 
of the artist, like an unbridled horse, must lead the driver along unbeaten 
paths,!73 referring to both Plato and Aristoteles: ‘For if we are to believe the 
Greek poets, “It is sometimes delightful to play the fool.” As Plato says, “The 


173 Cf. T. Weststeijn, The Visible World; Samuel van Hoogstraten's Art Theory and the 
Legitimation of Painting in the Dutch Golden Age, Amsterdam 2008 and T. Weststeijn, 
(ed.), The Universal Art of Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-1678); Painter, Writer and Courtier, 
Amsterdam 2013. 
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sane man comes knocking on the Poets’ door to no avail.” As Aristotle says, 
"Never has there been a great mind without an element of foolishness."' The 
passage continues with a heavily Platonist-oriented explanation to the reader, 
painter or art lover of the importance of frenzy for the artist: 


An inspired Spirit can only bring forth something great that surpasses 
other things if it leaves ordinary things behind and is lifted up by a divine 
afflatus; only then will it sing something higher than can come out of 
a mortal mouth. Yes, as long as the mind is in its usual place it cannot 
achieve something that is high and difficult to reach. It must depart from 
its usual course and, rising upwards, take the bit between its teeth and 
carry the rider away to a place he would not dare go of his own volition.!7* 


The divine afflatus allows man to approach immortality, as long as he gives 
the imagination free rein.!/5 His soul is then carried away to places it would 
otherwise never venture and unutterable insights are then revealed. Ficino's 
descriptions of this state of inspiration echo in Van Hoogstraten's passage:!”6 


[S]ome of the poets were mad, as was said of Homer and Lucretius; but 
others were uneducated as Hesiod himself bore witness (...). Poets in a 
frenzy sing of many things, and marvellous ones at that, which a little 
later when their frenzy has abated they do not sufficiently understand: it 
is as if they themselves had not pronounced the words but God had spo- 
ken loudly through them as through trumpets.!77 


When it came to frenzy and the 'divine afflatus' of the imagination, Ficino 
was the most authoritative spokesman for the 'Greek poets' That this is more 
than an analogous formulation is obvious from Van Hoogstraten's explicit ref- 
erence to ‘Marsilius Ficinus' and the ‘Boek van't dryvoudig leven' (De vita libri 
tres), which gives his own treatise intellectual authority.!/$ He justifies the divi- 
sion of his book into nine chapters, each dedicated to one of the Muses and a 


174 Van Hoogstraten, Inleyding, 200-201. 

175 In my view, this shows a gradual change in the perception of the imagination in the 
Platonist and specifically Ficinian tradition, which views the imagination as an instru- 
ment that can be deployed to achieve a state of furor, but must be guided along the right 
paths in order to keep the soul from plunging into the physical world. Van Hoogstraten, 
by contrast, believes the ‘mind’ must be given free rein. 

176 Van Hoogstraten, Inleyding, 5. 

177 Ficino, TP, XIII, 2; Allen, 127. 

178 Van Hoogstraten, Inleyding, 5. 
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celestial body,!’9 with a reference to Ficino; the ‘three times three things’ that 
Van Hoogstraten says the painter should have to guide him (‘beacons’) allude 
to Ficino’s introduction to De vita, where he explains that a learned man needs 
three times three guides as he makes his way to the temple of the Muses.!8° 
The remedies Van Hoogstraten recommends for artist's melancholy — taking a 
journey, dining in company and drinking wine — echo Ficino's advice.!?! 

Van Hoogstraten was more than a learned lover of art;182 he was a productive 
painter who studied in Rembrandt's studio from 1642 to 1647, and then opened 
his own atelier where well-known masters like Arnold Houbraken, Aert de 
Gelder and Godfried Schalcken learned the art. Van Hoogstraten's nonchalant 
reference to De vita suggests that the book was to hand in the studio. Ficino's 
philosophy evidently enjoyed longevity among painters and their public. 


179 Apart from the last chapter, which is dedicated to the fixed stars (the coelum stellatum). 

180 Ficino, De vita, 1, 1; K&C, 108-9: ‘Anyone who enters upon that rough, arduous, and long 
journey which barely, at the last, by continual hardship leads through to the high temple 
of the nine Muses, seems to need exactly nine guides in this journey. The first three lead 
us in the heavens, the next three in the soul, the last three on earth. To begin with, in the 
heavens, Mercury either impels or exhorts us that we should undertake the journey in 
search of the Muses, since to Mercury is attributed the charge of every investigation. Next 
is Phoebus, who so illuminates the seeking souls and the things sought with copious light, 
that we find clearly what we sought. Gracious Venus is added, the mother of the graces; 
and with her all-bountiful and joyful rays she so enhances and adorns the material, that 
whatever both by Mercury's instigation has been sought and by Phoebus's showing has 
been found, is invested with Venus's wonderful and health-giving charm and always 
delights and profits. There follow three guides of this journey in the soul - that is, a fierce 
and firm will, sharpness of intelligence, and a tenacious memory. The last three are on 
earth — a prudent father, a thoroughly accredited teacher, and a thoroughly experienced 
physician. 

181 Van Hoogstraten, Inleyding, 199. 

182 Fora study of this master: Cf. T. Weststeijn, The Visible World. 
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FIGURE 102 Attributed to Michael Coxie, Plato’s Cave, c. 1540, oil on panel, 131 x 174 cm, 
Musée de la Chartreuse de Douai, Douai 


PHOTO: MUSÉE DE LA CHARTREUSE — SERVICE PHOTOTHÈQUE 191, RUE SAINT ALBIN — 
59500 DOUAI 
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CHAPTER 7 


Ficino and the Imagination: Conclusion and 
Summary 


Ficino’s influence on Renaissance art and art theory has long been the subject 
of a heated scholarly debate. At the beginning of this book the goal was set 
to discuss Ficino’s ideas concerning inspiration and imagination and further- 
more to reinvestigate the possible reception of these ideas in Renaissance art 
and art theory. This supposed connection was examined in a number of lim- 
ited case studies, which involved comparing and contrasting textual material 
to a selection of artworks, charting possible routes for the transfer of Ficino’s 
ideas and considering the context in which they were produced. 

Ficino seems to have played an important part in the development of theo- 
ries concerning the imagination. At least, the modern cliché of (the poet and) 
artist as an inspired visionary burdened with a difficult character appears to 
have originated (at least in part) in Ficino’s thinking, as he contributed sub- 
stantially to further developing the original Aristotelian notion on the melan- 
cholic disposition. Ficino’s writings, which enjoyed immediate reception in 
Florentine circles of humanists and artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, were widely emulated and appropriated, and spread via diverse routes 
of transmission up to the late seventeenth century. Ficino’s specific interpre- 
tation of the imagination and the survival of his ideas among readers of var- 
ious backgrounds contributed to Early Modern interest in the power of this 
faculty, particularly in discussions about art among painters and their public. 
In addition, this study reveals interrelations between theories on, for example, 
the various powers or faculties of the soul, mental states such as frenzy and 
melancholy, the mediating role played by spiritus, and the position of vision 
among the senses. 

Within Ficino’s philosophical system his writings on the power of imagi- 
nation are wide-ranging and diverse; there is no unequivocal development 
within his ideas on this subject. Since his works were distributed widely and 
remained popular for a long time, they may be considered a focal point that 
sparked great interest in this subject among many later authors. 

The first part of this book is dedicated to a discussion of Ficino's sources, his 
own works and the writings of those who read his work, charting the origin of 
ideas about the power of imagination in philosophical, religious and literary 
texts from Classical Antiquity onwards. Theories about the imagination are 
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studied as part of a complex tradition in which psycho-physiological ideas are 
interwoven with religious and philosophical notions. 

In this context, three main currents may be discerned: Aristotelianism, 
Galenism and (Neo)platonism. The Aristotelian tradition in particular, in 
which imagination is seen as a mediating faculty situated between the senses 
and the intellect, found the most adherents. According to this tradition, the 
imagination transforms sensory perceptions into mental images called phan- 
tasmata, which are transported by means of spiritus, a partly material and 
partly immaterial substance, through the various faculties of the soul. The 
Galenic tradition adds to this that the imagination is influenced by changes in 
the balance of different bodily fluids; for example, an abundance of black bile 
in the body supposedly increases the acuity of the imagination, but an excess 
results in hallucinations. 

Ficino’s interest in the imagination can be situated within the context of 
(Neo-)platonism which, based on Plato’s Timaeus, considers man capable of 
using this faculty of the soul to access the divine. Inspiration is seen as a pos- 
sible side effect of a specific state of madness; in Phaedrus the mental state 
of frenzy is also connected to love and the perception of beauty. Within the 
framework of a religious system, Neoplatonists attributed to the imagination 
a mediating role between the material and the divine. As a result, the imag- 
ination was viewed in an ambivalent way. On the one hand, it connects the 
human soul to matter; on the other hand, it enables the soul to ascend to the 
divine. In this context, Neoplatonists theorised about inspiration, prophecies, 
visions and divination through dreams. 

Some texts, including those originating in Arabic science and philosophy, 
present the imagination as an instrument used by the soul to exercise influ- 
ence over the subordinate realm of matter. Throughout the Middle Ages, the 
imagination was a recurring theme within Scholasticism. The wide range of 
discussions on this issue also had an effect on literature, especially texts on 
love. This even resulted in a new literary genre, the trattato damore. 

Ficino’s De amore, a commentary on Plato’s Symposium, was an influential 
example of this genre. In this text, Ficino discusses how man can be reminded 
of his divine origin when beholding (earthly) beauty. This visual (or auditive) 
stimulus could activate the memory of the beauty of the ideas imprinted in 
man’s soul, which could trigger a state of frenzy, and make man’s soul receptive 
for inspiration. Ficino’s treatment of themes such as love and beauty in De 
amore was emulated widely in literary writings, especially in texts about love, 
and also made a mark on art theory and the visual arts. 

Furthermore, in De vita libri tres Ficino postulates that melancholic people 
possess a vivid imagination and are therefore best disposed to attain states of 
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frenzy and inspiration. As said, this model of the melancholic is an import- 
ant basis for thinking about the artist’s temperament among later authors. 
Moreover, in the third part of De vita Ficino explains how forces from the World 
Soul can be manipulated, channeled and attracted by means of the omnipres- 
ent spiritus in order to favourably influence earthly objects. This power of 
attraction can be exerted through images, food, odours and music, and in each 
case the power of the imagination can play an significant supporting role. 

In Theologia Platonica in particular, Ficino devotes pages and pages to the 
extraordinary effects that the imagination can have on body and soul, but ulti- 
mately concludes that reason and intellect must be valued more highly. The 
original Neoplatonic ambivalence towards the imagination thus manifests 
itself in Ficino's philosophy. These ideas were also imitated and contradicted 
by scholars in the context of ‘natural magic’ (magia naturalis). Agrippa von 
Nettesheim and Paracelsus, for example, studied Ficino’s theories in order to 
place them within their own world views. As said earlier, Ficino’s interest in the 
power of imagination has functioned as a prism for traditional ideas, whereby 
his works engendered both a continuation and a transformation of his prede- 
cessors’ ideas. 

The second part of this book introduces various case studies in order to 
examine how the philosophical ideas formulated by Ficino were received 
in artistic contexts. It was mentioned earlier that the response of Ficino’s 
thought in Renaissance art has been the topic of a long art-historical contro- 
versy. Cultural historians, mainly active in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, saw connections between developments in Renaissance literature and 
philosophy and innovations in contemporary art, and Ficino was considered 
a key figure in a transfer of ideas. This resulted in a fashion for demonstrating 
Ficino’s influence on Early Modern artists and artworks that sparked numer- 
ous publications. As a reaction to this, from the 1980s onwards, Ficino’s influ- 
ence on art became considered by post-modernist researchers a metanarrative 
that needed deconstruction, and the art-historical literature from this time on 
shows a clear tendency to relativize, or deny entirely the existence of Platonist 
influences in Renaissance art. Some of the formulated criticism was justified; 
nevertheless, the tone of the discussion became so polarized that it actually 
came to a dead end and a taboo emerged on the whole topic. 

This study aims at reopening a deadlocked debate and to reassess the pos- 
sible reception and active appropriation of Ficino's ideas by artists within the 
context of the production of specific works of art or patronage situations. Here, 
I have tried to be precise and exhaustive in reconstructing lines and connec- 
tions between the supposed influencer — Ficino — and the ‘recipient’. Where 
this was not possible to trace, for example with regard to eventual textual 
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references to Ficino’s works in Renaissance art theoretical treatises, I hope to 
have been transparent about this. After all, within historical research, we have 
to deal with uncertain factors and untraceable facts; we try to reconstruct a no 
longer existent tree, on the basis of some remained leaves. 

The first case study under investigation consists of an analysis of the iconog- 
raphy (and function) of Botticelli's Primavera. Gombrich and Wind explained 
the iconographical program of the painting in relation to Ficino’s letters to one 
of his pupils, for whom the painting (most likely) was commissioned, Lorenzo 
di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici. Gombrich’ article was attacked particularly vehe- 
mently when an inventory of Medici property revealed that the dating of the 
painting used by Gombrich (1477 or 1478) and therefore the context of the 
patronage (inheriting and furnishing a country house) was incorrect. Other 
interpretations have focused on a relation to contemporary poetry and public 
celebrations or have even led to a reductionist view centred exclusively on the 
painting’s function as a decorative object. 

A key to the interpretation put forward here is another date of the painting 
and its relation to the engagement or marriage of Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco — 
respectively 1481 or 1482 -, as a result of which it is possible to discuss the paint- 
ing within the context of Ficino’s correspondence of these years with this scion 
of the Medici family, and to relate it to important texts such as De amore and 
(in retrospect) De vita libri tres. As a refined love-gift the painting probably 
visualized the Ficinian dichotomy between heavenly and earthly love, which 
Wind had already linked to the painting’s iconography; the figures depicted are 
interpreted as the senses, or the powers of the soul as defined by Ficino, and 
placed in a hierarchical order corresponding to the soul’s journey towards the 
divine. In Ficino’s correspondence with Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco from 1481- 
82, figures such as Flora or the three Graces are connected to Ficino’s theory 
of the hierarchy of the senses. Ficino names the three Graces as the higher 
powers of the soul: hearing, vision and reason. Venus acts as a mediating force 
between the higher and lower senses; Mercury, as a representative of the intel- 
lect, points the way to more elevated planes. 

De vita longa, which Ficino wrote a few years later than the Primavera is to be 
dated, repeats the ideas formulated in his earlier work and introduces Mercury 
and Venus in a comparable context: the dialogue between them suggests that 
readers should not focus on the ‘lower’ senses (touch, taste and smell), or on 
concomitant urges such as lust and procreation, belonging to Venus’ domain, 
but should devote themselves to the higher powers of the soul, such as imagi- 
nation and reason, connected to Mercury. 

The Primavera’s iconography thus represents how perceiving (looking at, 
hearing, contemplating) beauty may result in the soul’s ascent. The hierarchical 
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order of the powers of the soul, as depicted on the painting, appears to attri- 
bute the greatest value to the intellect — represented by Mercury - and to the 
intellectual contemplation of beauty. When looking at the Primavera, the 
beholder is supposed to be attracted to the exquisite colours and the idealized 
visual language, but finally completely forget the material aspects of the art- 
work and, instead, contemplate divine beauty itself. The Primavera is therefore 
a painting that helps viewers to contemplate the virtues of contemplation. 

Accordingly, Ficino's philosophy offers a subtle framework for the notion 
that images are useful as objects of contemplation. On the one hand, prop- 
erly made images may channel the World Soul and the planetary influences 
derived from it, a process facilitated by the power of imagination; on the other 
hand, images are deemed to exert a positive influence on the power of imag- 
ination. The question as to whether the viewers for whom the Primavera was 
painted truly believed in the planetary powers of the pagan gods is less rele- 
vant than the concrete observation that material objects were used in religious 
practices in which the powers of these gods were regarded as self-evident. The 
key tenet of this interpretation — the quest for higher (or divine) love through 
the contemplation of beauty — provides additional support for the hypothesis 
that the painting was intended as a refined marriage gift. 

Other gifts of love that may have been intended as aids for contemplation 
are Michelangelo's Presentation Drawings. Like some of Botticelli’s works, 
Michelangelo's oeuvre has often been the centre of debate concerning the 
question whether it contained Platonist references or not. Art-historical litera- 
ture hardly considers the possibility of Michelangelo choosing to appropriate 
such concepts or not, for example depending on whether he was working on 
public commissions or developing private iconographies. His interest in liter- 
ary, philosophical or religious subject matter has evidently shifted in the course 
of his long life. I have therefore not argued that Michelangelo's whole oeuvre 
was permeated with Neoplatonic concepts, but solely focused on the interpre- 
tation of this set of drawings and the context for which they were made. 

In this study, it is argued that two texts which summarise and simplify 
Ficino's ideas on love and the imagination, Diacceto's I tre libri d'amore and 
Panegirico all'amore, served as sources for the drawings' iconographies. In this 
context, the role of the Accademia Sacra dei Medici is also highlighted. Since 
Michelangelo and Diacceto were both members of this academy, it may have 
provided the institutional setting for discussions on the themes expressed in 
the drawings. 

The iconographies developed in the drawings of Ganymede, Tityus and 
Phaeton refer in a generic way to Platonic ideas about love. The interpre- 
tation put forward here states that the Ganymede drawing represents the 
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soul’s intellectual journey as inspired by the sight of corporeal beauty. In 
the Ficinian context, the drawings of Tityus and Phaeton appear to contain 
an admonition: Tityus demonstrates the danger of addiction to bodily plea- 
sures; the protagonist's torment, whose liver is devoured, symbolises how 
man is subjected to the ‘confusions that plague the realm of the senses’. The 
Phaeton drawing may represent the fall of man as occasioned by an inabil- 
ity to deal with supreme beauty, as Diacceto described it in his summary of 
Ficino’s ideas. 

The Children’s Bacchanal may visualise the theory described by Ficino and 
Diacceto about the influence of the spirit. This suggests that the drawing is 
primarily concerned with the ‘vital’ kind of spiritus, which is not only respon- 
sible for bodily functions such as nourishment and procreation, but is also the 
cause of deceitful phantoms in the imagination. The spiritelli represented in 
the drawing symbolise how man, whose reason has become stultified and who 
has become enslaved by the senses, ends life in a sleep ‘constantly plagued by 
dreams. 

In addition, the elaborate allegories of The Dream and Archers contain 
detailed references to the sixth oration from Ficino’s De amore — or to Diacceto's 
summary of this work. The Dream depicts a young man, who symbolises the 
melancholic temperament or the artist, and who is surrounded by references 
to the negative aspects of this temperament: gluttony, dipsomania, lust, anger 
and sloth. However, a positive side of the melancholic temperament is repre- 
sented as well: the state of frenzied inspiration which is sparked by the vision 
of corporeal beauty or the experience of love. The ‘genius’ depicted on the 
drawing may thus be identified as a personification of love, which in the sixth 
oration of De amore is called ‘a great demon’ who ‘inspires by divine good- 
ness, awake or during sleep’. The dream may be interpreted as a complex visual 
construct that combines the themes of beauty, love, inspiration and divinely 
inspired artistry. 

The Archers provides a stage for the negative aspects of earthly love, in pre- 
cisely the same way as they are explained allegorically in the sixth oration of De 
amore. This oration describes how love is born from abundance and poverty, 
as a result of which it is ‘poor’, ‘dull’, ‘unarmed’ and ‘humble’. Ficino explains 
Plato's Greek term for ‘humble’, chamaipetes, as ‘low-flying’. The dynamic posi- 
tion of the archers in Michelangelo’s drawing, who appear to be flying just 
above the ground, may be a reference to this explanation. The archers are also 
‘unarmed’ due to their being ‘susceptible to shameful desires’, as Ficino put 
it. This is represented in the drawing by the archers lacking bows and arrows. 
What is more, Ficino calls lovers who give in to the baser kinds of desire ‘dull’, 
because they are ‘so stupid that they do not know where love is leading them, 
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and they remain on the road, and do not arrive at the goal’: this also appears to 
be true of the archers. 

In his Presentation Drawings, Michelangelo attempted to represent the 
themes of Platonic love and the sight of corporeal beauty in various ways. 
This view corresponds to their function as courtly and refined gifts of love. 
The complex subject matter of the iconography and the detailed and refined 
draughtsmanship of these works of art make them worthy of contemplation. 
The drawings may be seen as almost uniquely literal and detailed visualiza- 
tions of Ficinian themes. Diacceto’s work may have served as a textual way 
station. Moreover, the drawings exemplify how Early Modern artistic theory 
was strongly influenced by general ideas about love and beauty. 

The last chapter of this study traces the discussion about love and beauty, 
and the role that imagination plays in it, in a number of texts on art theory: it 
relates Ficino's ideas about the power of imagination directly to discussions 
about the visual arts. Apart from the explicit references to Ficino’s writings 
by authors such as Lomazzo and Comanini, Ficino’s influence on sixteenth- 
century art theory may be primarily discerned in the evident way in which a 
well-developed imagination is presented as an essential faculty for artists, and 
with which the concepts of melancholy and frenzy are associated. Biographies 
from Vasari to Baldinucci describe melancholy as the proverbial artists’ ill- 
ness, which goes in hand with a sharp or an overactive imagination. A highly 
receptive imagination may result in moments of extraordinary artistic inspira- 
tion and rapid inventions. An overdeveloped imagination leads to ‘unnatural’ 
works of art, but also to melancholy and the total consummation of spiritus, 
which brings about self-neglect and may ultimately lead to death. Because 
some texts do not refer to Ficino's writings directly, it is not always possible to 
demonstrate a direct literary correlation to them. 

Be that as it may, the cultural policies adopted by archduke Cosimo1 ensured 
that, within the context of art and art literature, Ficino’s name was increasingly 
and explicitly connected to the study of Plato. As far as the iconography of love 
is concerned, Ficino was also seen as an authority, as references by Comanini 
and Ripa suggest. Traces of Ficino’s ideas may be found in artists’ studios up to 
the seventeenth century: one example is the sculptor Gian Lorenzo Bernini’s 
copy of De amore; another, from the Netherlands, is Rembrandt's pupil Samuel 
van Hoogstraten, who, in 1678, referred directly to De vita as a source that was 
recognised by, and known to his readers. 


1 Cf. Visualisations of Plato’s Cave by Michael Coxie and Jan Saenredam (Figure 102 and 103). 
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Considering this in conjunction with the Ficinian connotations in artis- 
tic iconography as developed by artists such as Botticelli and Michelangelo, 
the findings of this final chapter suggest that in the course of the sixteenth 
century it became a commonplace to ascribe an extraordinarily powerful 
imagination to artists and their putatively melancholic temperaments. In this 
context, the Platonic duality was applied to art theory: on the one hand, imag- 
ination was deemed to have the power to enable painters to rise to great artis- 
tic heights; on the other hand, it could also turn them into eccentric, socially 
isolated outcasts. Another view, which persisted in the background, was the 
Hermetic notion that man is able to occupy the border between the earthly 
and the divine through his ability to make lifelike images and recreate his like- 
ness. These Ficinian concepts have clearly become rooted in art literature and 
developed into commonplaces. What is more, Ficino’s ideas on inspiration 
and genius also played a role in emancipating the art of painting in the Early 
Modern period, when art theory had yet to prove that painting was a subject 
worthy of discussion. 

This study does not aim to provide a comprehensive or incontrovertible 
discussion of Ficino’s importance for the visual arts and for art theory of the 
Renaissance and after. However, it does try to bring new clarity in historiograph- 
ical debates about the significance of Platonism for Early Modern painting, 
which emerged in the second half of the nineteenth century, which formed an 
extremely popular topic from the 1950s until the 1970s, and was characterized 
by a strong counterreaction from the 1980s onwards. A close reading of rele- 
vant texts from Ficino’s varied and voluminous work, combined with detailed 
iconographical analyses and with research into contextual factors, brings new 
material to the fore that sheds new light on old debates. 

There are many uncharted paths to be explored by investigating the think- 
ing and writing about the locus where we form our thoughts and visions, and 
how this thought place is imagined and represented: ‘The Imagination which 
Liveth for Ever’, as formulated by William Blake. We have seen that giving form 
to ideas concerning phantasy and imagination and the visualization of these 
ideas has been the cause and starting-point of much creativity itself — and this 
continuing process has a history in its own right. As historians, it is also our 
imagination that helps us to reach out for the past, and armed by facts and 
sources, makes us envisage ‘how it really was’, or how it could have been. 
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FIGURE 103 Jan Saenredam, Plato's Cave, 1604, engraving, 32.9 x 45.2 cm, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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